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A New Panama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the following article, published on Sep- 
tember 17, 1961, be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for purposes of future 
reference. It will be interesting to com- 
pare the contents of this article with 
events that are likely to take place in 
the not distant future. 

The article follows: 

PANAMA CEASES HATING THE UNITED STATES 
(By Jules Dubois) 


PANAMA Crry.—There has been a miracle 


in diplomacy here. In little more than a 
year, hate-America agitation has diminished 
to an occasional small Communist rally. 

Two years ago, U.S. troops with fixed bay- 
onets behind barbed wire barricades at the 
Canal Zone boundary had to repel frenzied 
Panamanian demonstrators. Americans liv- 
ing in the Canal Zone remained on their side 
of the line. would not ven- 
ture into the zone. 

Now all that is changed. There is contin- 
ual fraternizatior on both sides of the lines. 
The attacks against the United States which 
used to be daily fodder in some of the news- 
papers and over the radio have disappeared. 

This situation began to take shape last 
year when President Eisenhower ordered a 
complete shakeup of the diplomatic and 
military commands here and directed that a 
new look in relations with Panama be made 
a reality. 

Chosen for the top diplomatic post was a 
noncareer Ambassador, Joseph Farland, a 
Republican. A former FBI special agent, 
Farland did such a commendable job that 
the Panamanians persuaded President Ken- 
nedy to retain him. 

Farland works closely with Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam A. Carter, Governor of the Canal Zone; 
Lt. Gen, Andrew P. O’Meara, commanding 
the Caribbean Command; “ys Gen. Theo- 
dore F. e U.S, Army, 
Caribbean, and Rear Adm. S. Craig - 
hill, commandant of the 15th Naval District. 

They have proved to be an unbeatable 
team in the difficult and delicate task of 
maintaining good relations with the volatile 
and highly emotional Panamanians. 

When one talks to Panamanians and old- 
time American residents about the changed 
situation, two names emerge. One is “Far- 
land” and the other is Bogart.“ 

Bogart initiated Operation Friendship, his 
own fraternization plan, when he reported 
for duty at Fort Amador a year ago. That 
it has been a success was illustrated by the 

fact that for the first time, the Newspaper- 
men’s Association of Panama honored 
American general from the Canal Zone. 

Bogart was guest of honor at a reception 
given at the Panama Press Club. And his 
hosts invited people from all walks of life in 
Panama to attend. 
the provinces in 

. Mrs. Farland has 
wee e him on most of the trips. 


App a 
There have been other reasons for the im- 
provement in relations. President Eisen- 
hower 


to titular sovereignty over the 50-miles-long, 
10-mile wide strip under U.S. jurisdiction. 

Panamanians may never be entirely satis- 
fied by this one gesture, but it served to 
quiet agitation in which Communist agents 
of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro played a role 
alongside extreme nationalists here 2 years 


ago. 

The United States has consummated the 
last obligation under the 1955 treaty by de- 
livering to the Panama Government the 
Colon railroad station. This completed de- 
livery of $28 million worth of lands in 
Panama City and Colon that were owned by 
the Panama Railroad Company. 

(President Roberto F. Chiari said last week, 
however, according to the Associated Press, 


that he would seek total revision of the 
- treaty at what he called an opportune time. 


He said the Panamanians feel that the pres- 
ent $1.9 million annual annuity from -the 
United States is not sufficient compensation 
for the 500-square-mile Canal Zone bisect- 
ing the country.) 

There is, of course, contention stirred up 
by Communists, especially in the Panama 
City Council, Its president is Alvaro Menen- 
dez Franco, a Communist. 

Panamanians have organized their own 
group to fight the Communists. Whenever 
the Reds plan a rally, the anti-Communists 
show up with a truth squad armed with 
sticks and iron Dars. 


How To Fight Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
often asked by individuals and organiza- 
tions “What can we do to help in the 
battle against communism? What can 
we do to help defeat the Communist con- 
spiracy that aims to conquer the 
world?” 


Mr. President, it is not always easy 
to answer this question. But the answer 
is a tremendously important one be- 
cause the battle against communism is 
truly challenging and truly demands the 
best that every American citizen can 
bring to it. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix to 
the Recorp one set of answers to the 
question, How to fight communism.” 
These answers are thought provoking 
and worth consideration by every single 
citizen, not only of the United States, 
but of all free-world countries which are 
struggling to defeat the aggressor. This 
article appeared in the Rochester Times 
Union where it was reprinted from the 
Miami Herald. I believe these two arti- 
cles deserve real attention. 


There being no objection, the articles 
as follows: 


Americans as on their 700 million 
slaves—as faceless masses, to be manipulated 
by clever Communist bosses. 


4 


the strength of your link in America's de- 
fense against s barbarians: 
Are and healthy? Do you eat 


pay? 
Are you honorable in dealings? Do 
you shun shady practices work, 


erred 

Do you obey the law? 

Have you read the U.S. Constitution lately? 
Do you know your liberties under the Bill 
of Rights, and the duties that go with them? 

Do you vote in all elections for which you 
are eligible? 

Do you serve on juries when called? 

Are you loyal to the United States and 
proud of it? Do you show respect for the 
flag and the national anthem, and encour- 
age others to do likewise? | 

Do you really do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you, in traffic, at home, 
wherever you are? 

Do you use your right to worship God as 
you choose? 

If your answer to all questions is 
“yes,” you are doing part to make 
America strong. 

This is not to say that every American 
must be superhuman. We can hate, too. 
Hating 


4 — How You Can Ficut CoMMUNISM 
(By Jeanne Bellamy) 
3 America’s chance of beating communism = 
4 depends on you. 
| “Why me?” you may ask. 
1 Because the strength of any free nation 3 
A springs from the stamina and patriotism of . 
its people. | 
— There are about 183 million men, women. 
and children in the United States. Ban 
is like one link in the chain-mail armor 
of national defense against outside attack 
and subversion within. Each is like a 
molecule of steel in a sword, our country’s 
| power to overcome its enemies. 
National character, like an object, is only 
| as strong as its weakest point. 
It’s useless to wag our heads and com- 
plain that “So-and-so isn’t doing his share 
to combat communism.” That way lies the 
Red trap of suspicion and division among 
ourselves. — 
The Communists—if they believe what 
they say—consider us soft, weak, and cor- 
rupt. They think we have lost the spirit 
which moved Patrick Henry to shout: “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 
Nor do they respect our belief in individ- 
ual responsibility. They look on 183 million : 
So the finger points to each of us. What 
are we doing about it? What are you doing? 
en Each of us must rise to new heights if our 
| 
querable. 
5 right, sleep well and get enough exercise to 
keep a sound mind in a sound body? . 
or personal affairs? : 
: Do you keep informed on what’s happen- 
ing in your community, State, Nation and 
the rest of the world? Do you commend your 3 
| elected Representatives for good decisions * 
1 
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action as fighting for something good. We 


can do both 

The Communists use hatred to destroy us, 
cynically fabricating it out of lies and false 
fasinuations. Their wicked doctrine deserves 
to be hated. All we have to do is tell the 


prevail against 183 mil- 
lion Americans who are incorruptible and 
live by our national motto: “In God We 
Trust.” That is their undoing—a faith and 
dedication better than theirs. 

You can be sure that communism isn’t go- 
ing to vanish overnight like a bad dream. 
It is real, entrenched and vicious. Turning 
Are you ready to start? 


Do You Par Inro Reps’ HANDS? BEWARE or 
BooBYTRAPS 


Do you look upon any group of your fel- 


low Americans with dislike or suspicion? II 


so, watch out. Communists are working to 
— ting eplit among citizens of the 
United States. 

Divide and conquer is their aim. * 
They will use any trick to turn us against 
one another. They are busy day and night 
to get us fighting among ourselves. 

They use words as dumdum bullets. You 
may never know what hit you until you’re 
bolling with hate, ready for violence. That's 


Hope for the Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


* 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
N Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 

these closing hours of this session of the 
th Congress, I would like to briefly 
Call to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate the distinct turn of the tide 
with respect to the saving of the In- 
diana dunes. Recent developments now 
make it apparent that there is good 
hope that our long battle to save sig- 
nificant portions of this beautiful rec- 
reation and scientific area as a national 
park may at last be successful. 

An editorial in today’s edition of the 
New York Times briefly summarizes the 
developments which indicate that we are 
approaching success and it states again 
the editorial view of this great news- 


paper that the whole Nation will benefit 


and be grateful if this irreplaceable and 
unique area is preserved. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
New York Times for its consistent aid 
in making clear the national importance 
of this matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was cedered to be printed in the Recosp, 
as follows: 

IFrom the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1961] 
Horz ror THE DuNEs 

The conservationists in the Midwest and 

in Congress who have waged a long and 
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tion but encompassing a larger area than the 
earlier bills. 

There are indications also that a new site 
may be found for the deepwater port that 
the Corps of Engineers and some steel com- 


are preserved for public use, millions of 
citizens in the crowded industrial areas of 
northern Illinois and Indiana will be par- 
ticularly benefited and the whole Nation will 
be grateful. 


A Full-Time Disarmament Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the public 
acceptance of the full-time Disarmament 
Agency is well expressed by Marquis 
Childs in an article which appeared yes- 
terday in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. I hope that the Members will 
read this fine editorial: 

A Fun- DISARMAMENT AGENCY—PIO- 
NEERING ErrorT IN INTEREST OF PEACE BE- 
com Fact 

(By Marquis Childs) | 

Wasuinoron.—aA ray of hope, thin as it 
must seem in the encircling gloom, is a pos- 
sible potent that the storm of conflict will 
subside and the world will survive. Con- 
gress has approved a U.S. Disarmament Agen- 
cy that will devote itself wholly to the search 
for peace. 

While it is a small olive branch—#$10 mil- 
lion provided for administration and research 
into methods for arms control and paths to 
agreement on a future peace—this is never- 
theless a beginning. The new Agency will be 
within the Department of State, but never- 
theless will have a certain autonomy. 

The expectation is that it will be headed 
by William C. Foster, who has proved his 
abilities in several difficult negotiating as- 
signments and as President Truman’s Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. 

President Kennedy's current principal ad- 
viser on disarmament, John J. McCloy, who 
became in his months in Washington a con- 
vert to the desperate need to find a way out 


ot the jungle of nuclear arms, wants to re- 


turn to New York. McCloy has some able 


assistants who will be the nucleus of the new 


Agency. 


CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 


Again and again in his campaign a year 


ago, candidate Kennedy talked about how 
few people—less than a hundred was the 
figure he used—in the vast Federal bureauc- 
racy were giving their full time and effort 
to the search for peace. This was in contrast 
to the millions of men and women in Gov- 
ernment and in industry and the many bil- 
lions of dollars given over to the multipli- 
cation of arms in the defense effort. 


much for the future. 
PASSAGE A SURPRISE 

It was not initially in the cards that the 

Disarmament Agency 


the President admitted to his astonishment. 


“There was a time,” he said, “when I 
thought this had about as much chance of 
getting by as we have of getting to the 
moon next week.” 

He was to Senator Humpurey, of 
Minnesota, majority whip of the Senate, who 
has been one of the President’s most loyal 
and at the same time discreet lieutenants. 
Both the disarmament agency and the Peace 
Corps Owe a great deal ta his efforts. 

HUMPHREY'S ROLE 

In the long and often-troubled history of 
Presidential friendships, loyalty and discre- 
tion stand high on the plus side. One of the 
faults for which HumMpHrREY was most often 
criticised in the past was a seemingly incur- 
able gift of gab. He could and would talk 
300 words to the minute on almost any 
subject under the sun. 1 

The Senator now has developed in recent 
months a gift for silence at the right times. 
which is part of a maturity that has greatly 
enhanced his ysefulness. 

his trip to Berlin in July, which 
he took on his own initiative. Senator 
HUMPHREY made a determined effort to stir 
discussion of the need for constructive pro- 
posals that would not leave the West merely 
reacting to the action of the Soviets. He 
worked hard to marshal support for the new 
disarmament agency. 

Among the military witnesses to testify to 
the need for such an agency was General 
Eisenhower, who as President for 8 years 
knew at firsthand how limited and how 
often hamstrung 
men delegated to explore the ways to peace. 


The Land: God’s Greatest Gift to Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the ad- 


dress of the Most Reverend Peter W. 
Bartholme, bishop of St. Cloud, at the 


banquet session of Plowville, U.S.A. 


This national plowing contest was held 
in my district this year at Melrose, 
Minn., and Bishop Bartholme’s message 


is indeed a major statement on national 


was the work of the few 


- 
September 23 
sometimes discouraging battle to save the A disarmament agency, responsible to the 
5 x. Indiana Dunes appear at last to be gaining President as well as the Secretary of State, | 
a . ground. Senator Paut H. Dovc.ias and a was a campaign pledge on which the Presi- 
| group of cosponsors have introduced new dent has now made good. So ts the Peace | 
oe : legisiation to establish an “Indiana Dunes Corps, which in a small way—in a sense a 
1 b National Lakeshore.” They borrowed from token fashion —stands for the kind of sacri- 
be truth about communism. the Cape Cod and Point Reyes bills, writing fices that as candidate and in his inaugural 
2 address the President called for. The 2,700 
Rea young people who will go to various coun- 
tries to contribute their skills are making | 
genuine sacrifices. | 
1 Appraisal of the Kennedy record in the | 
bat session of Congress now concluding is in- | 
* panies wanted to see constructed in the evitably made against the backdrop of the | 
1 midst of the remaining dunes. .Representa- fearful demands of the moment. Judged 
1 tive Marne, an influential Congressman, by the standards of normal times, these two 
3 wants the port constructed farther west and measures would be considered major steps | 
; | favors a plan like the Douglas bill indicating forward. They are profiteering efforts and 2 
| Indiana politicians. 
| In fact, a combination of indifference and o fa 
1 covert hostility seemed likely to kill the | 
— 
what the Communists want. Then, they 
i... figure, they can move in and enslave us all 
without firing a shot. 
g Learn about the tireless efforts of Com- 
1 
| — 


1961 


Bishop Bartholme is a former presi- 
dent of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and episcopal moderator of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Family Life Bureau. He is de- 
servedly recognized as a leading Catho- 
lic spokesman in the field of rural life. 


His genuine interest in agricultural and. 


particularly in the family-size farm and 
farm family life is manifested in all of 
his activities. His message deserves the 
serious consideration of the Congress: 
THe LaNnp, God's Greatzsr Girr ro Man 


(Address by His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Peter W. Bartholome, 2 bishop of 
St. Cloud, Minn., on Sept. 15, 1961, at 

Plowville, U.S. A., Melrose, Minn.) 
Plowville is a practical demonstration of 

the interest of people im the land. Each 

year it attracts national attention and, 
therefore, it becomes a very important event 
in the life of the Nation for it draws to the 
attention of the people of the country the 
importance of the land in human affairs and, 
no doubt, inspires those who actively take 
part, as well as men and women of the 
Nation who are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in soil conservation, with greater rev- 
erence and appreciation for the land. 
The land is God’s greatest gift to man- 
kind. Everything in human affairs depends 
on the land. Out of the land the body of 
man was fashioned and on it man depends 
for his continued existence in this world. 

By the land man lives and breathes. For its 

products he expends his life's energy. In- 

dustry and commerce, im all of its phases, 
depend on the land. The land is basic to 
all of the activities of the human race. 

Through the land man is best able to work 

up to the fullest development of his nature 

as created by God. On the land man is 
closest to God’s creation and, therefore, is 
enabled with greater facility to work out his 
external destiny. At the end of his life, the 


body of man again returns to and becomes 


identified with the land. Truly, there seems 
to be no other relationship so intimate as 
that of man with the land. ä 
The history of nations very clearly teaches 
us that the land as land, is the greatest good 
of the state, the family and the individual. 
When man fell from grace the land, too, 
suffered and since that time the land has 
become an intricate and disturbing factor in 
its possession. Greed for land has disturbed 
the peace of the world through history. The 
varied productivity of the land has unbal- 
anced the economy of nations. The lust for 
wealth has brought about an inequitable dis- 
tribution of the land with the resulting de- 
pletion of the fertility of the soil. Slavery, 
as an institution in history, was intimately 
bound up with the greed of men for the land. 
We are living in a very disturbed world 
at the present time, economically, politically 
and socially. A good deal of that disturb- 
ance is due to the inequitable distribution of 
the ownership of land. In all of the nations 
in the world at the present time that are in 
a state of confusion and who do not seem to 
be able to reach orderly government, you 
will find on close observation that their basic 
trouble is the inequity found in the owner- 
ship of land in these countries. In all of 
the countries south of the Rio Grande the 
fundamental problem is an agricultural 
problem. Large land ownership has created 
serfdom and poverty, depletion of the fer- 
tility of the soil. This is true in all of the 
countries of Asia. We even found this be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Africa’s problem is 
mainly a problem of the land, its ownership 
and its cultivation. You, no doubt, have 
noticed that in the past 50 years the forces 
of communism have reeognized this fact and 
whenever they wish to penetrate into any 
country to take over its government, their 
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reform, 


This indicates quite clearly that the Com- 
munists are more alert to the basic problem 
than to the free Western Nations as to the 
importance of the land and to the desire 
that is found in the human heart to possess 
a few acres for himself. The Communists 
have never measured up to their 

in any country. Instead of the distribution 


of the land to the needy people as they had 


promised, the State became the land holder 
and owner and the situation went from bad 
to worse. Our Government is sending money 
in the million and billions to these nations. 
It would be much better if the money were 
earmarked by us to develop the resources 
of the land in these countries so that people 
would have enough to eat. 

In the United States of America during the 
past two centuries we found an ideal situa- 
tion as far as ownership of land is concerned. 
The family farm which gave life and strength 
to our Nation, which developed independ- 
ence, character, and free citizens has been 
our agricultural pattern during these years. 
At the present moment, however, there is a 
danger in our country that we are forgetting 
the importance of the family farm in the 
life of our Nation. Farming is fast becoming 
a commercial venture. Farmers are moving 
off the land. There are fewer than 5 million 
farm operators in this country supplying 
180 million fellow-citizens with vast unused 
surpluses. 

Our agricultural output is outracing the 
increase in population. From 1960 to 1960 
the population of America went up 19 per- 
cent; farm production went up 27 percent. 
Another factor that is working against the 
family farm is the greater efficiéncy in pro- 
duction which, in turn, is due to mechaniza- 
tion, better education, and training in farm- 


ing. This seems to entice corporations and 


businessmen and professional men so that 
we are witnessing at the present time a 


change of thinking as well as a change in the - 


actual operation of a farm and its ownership. 


Farming has, indeed, come a long way in 


the United States of America in its pro- 
ductive development. Gradually men are 

g to look upon farming more and 
more as a way of making a living and secur- 
ing profits rather than as a way of life. 
In many areas it can no longer be called 


about the wisdom of these new developments 
and a few questions might be asked. 


Can America afford to destroy the family- 


sized farm? Can America afford to con- 
tinue to ignore, in its legislation on a na- 
tional and State level, the necessity of the 
family farm in the life of the Nation? I an- 
swer these questions in the negative. The 
future of America and its strength, freedom, 
and vitality depend in largest measure on the 
family-sized farm which has made this coun- 
try strong and great. : 
As one reads the current literature on agri 

culture, hardly any mention is made of the 
family-sized farm. The thinking expressed 
is that the family-sized farm is doomed to 
oblivion. In this materialistic world in which 
we are living, the spiritual and moral values 
are spurned and the only thing that seems 
to count in agriculture at the present time 
is profits, more production, efficiency. That 
is even the thinking of some soil conserva- 


The land is not a commercial product. It 
is a living thing, a creation of God, and has 


ig 


58 


realize that this is swimming against the tide, 


the farm buildings were abandoned or, if 


117812 


The commercial farmer is interested 


J. Hill, important in the development of 
a railroad, is imputed to have said that 
“land without people is a wilderness and 
people without land is a mob.” 

It happens at this particular time that we 
have in Rome a farmer, a Pope. His broth- 
ers and sisters live on small farms in north- 
ern Italy. A few weeks ago he wrote a great 


— 
first program which enables them to stc- qualities and properties 
| i ceed in these countries is a call for agrarian are not, and cannot be, ; 
reform. This happened in Russia, in China, of dollars and cents. | 
| in the countries immediately behind the Our Department of 
Iron Curtain. Within the last few years the ington is not thinking 
slogan call of Castro was agrarian EE amily-sized farm. 
downtrodden. This same propaganda is be- 
— . in¢ used in the countries of South America. 
| 1 to Christian civilization, laws and programs aa 
nn” § be evolved that will foster the family-sized 
* farm in the United States of America. 1 
but there must be a few voices raised that 
will alert us all to the dangerous trends into 
| which agriculture is falling at the present | 
time. 
Be The soil bank is a glaring example of the 
| way the Government at the present time is 
| ignoring the problem of the land and the 
family-sized farm. Plowville is being con- 
ducted in an area this year where more than 
50 percent of the population is actually living 
on the land, where the family-sized farm is 
thriving and in existence. I have seen many 
family-sized farms of 200 acres or so that are 
productive, efficient, where the family is mak- 
ing money ma moderate degree and where 
a family is being raised with the dignity, | 
independence, freedom, the spirit of sacri- 
fice—all qualities so necessary in American 
life today. 
Not too far away from Plowville 1961, how- 
| ever, larger land holdings is in vogue. I 
drove through an area just 2 weeks ago 
| where the farmers owned 500 to 1,000 or more 
acres. For 15 miles in this area most of 
* there were people living im the house, there 
were no other living things around the yard. 
yard exposed to the weather. The one who 
was driving my car said, “Isn’t this a deso- 
nn inte section of the diocese?” I said, “What 
The soil is rich. The crops are good.” Ner- od 
ertheless, he was right. It was a desolate 
miles, for there were no li 
— ꝓöä2—ͤ—⁊ 
0 agriculture but, perhaps, should be called - 
agri-business. Naturally, as the face of 
American farming undergoes these radical 
. means he can increase his profits in the 
: Pn ership of that land. The family on the 
farm loves the land. It lives by it and 
of through it, It raises not only products for | 
men to live by but it rears men and women 
with a sense of responsibility, with a spirit 3 : 
of sacrifice, with adherence to duty, with a 
e love for work, with a deep understanding of 
God’s creation for He is intimately asso- 
ciated with it. These are the necessities of 
the day. : 
The greater leaders of nations of the past . 
“ and of today, the great leaders of industry 
peck in many instances, come from the land. A 
| great railroad man of the Northwest, James 
= 


Outlay of capital on the part of the farmer 
as compared to the city worker, the inability 


The Pope goes on to say, “It is not possible 
to determine what the structure of farm life 
should be because of the diversity of the 
rural conditions in each political commu- 
nity, not to mention the immense difference 
between the nations of the world. 

But if we hold to a human and Christian 
concept of man and the family, we are 
‘forced to consider as an ideal that commu- 
nity of persons operating on internal re- 
lations and whose structure is formed ac- 
to the demands of justice and the 
principles stated above, and still more, en- 
terprises of family size. With these in mind 


we should exert every effort to realize one 
or 


solidarity one with another, and 
should unite to form cooperative and pro- 
fessional associations, which are necessary if 
they are to benefit from scientific and tech- 


voice in political circles as well as in organs 
of public administration. He advocates an 
establishment of effective price regulations 
to protect the prices of farm products. He 
thinks that this regulation should primar- 
ily be the work of the farmer, though he 

admit. that supervision by public au- 


mends an equitable basis for credit for farm- 
ers, especially young farmers who are taking 

the vocation of farming, so as to make 
it possible for them to perpetuate the fam- 


Pope John firmly believes that it is nec- 
essary for farmers today to have a sense of 
voca farming, to love the soil. He 


the work on the farm the human personality 
- finds numerous incentives for self-expression, 
for self-development, for enrichment and for 
growth even in regard to spiritual values. 
Therefore, it is a work which is conceived 


They love the land. It is only when we can 
maintain and understand the dignity of the 
farmer who deals with the land and the 
important place that he occupies in the life 
of a nation that a nation remains strong. 
There must never be a monopoly in the 
ownership of land in the United States of 
America. If that should ever take place, 
the land no longer becomes an object of 
love but of cold exploitation. When there 
— in land holding, land is made 
only for speculation while the 
people — hunger and the national econ- 
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programs 
of action the importance of the family sized 
farm, not merely in the economy of a nation 
but in the development of its spiritual, moral 
strength, and in the retention of independ- 
ence and freedom that we Americans 80 


highly prize. 


West Virginia, Land of Scenic Beauty, 


Is in Festive Mood; and Its “Big Ear” 


Is Eavesdropping on the Universe 
EXTENSION ie REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
September 20, 1961, I was privileged to 
have had printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp an exchange of correspondence 
with Samuel Shaffer, the congressional 
correspondent of Newsweek magazine, 
who is an experienced traveler and ob- 
server. 

Mr. Shaffer, in a letter to me follow- 
ing a month-long vacation with his 
family in the State parks of West Vir- 
ginia, had written that “the beauty of 
the parks, the dedication of duty and 
the courtesy to visitors displayed by 
park personnel far, far exceeded my ex- 
pectations.” And he had also written 
that, in driving along West Virginia 
“back country roads, I beheld breath- 
taking vistas for which I was wholly un- 
prepared. I think the time will surely 
come when Americans will think of the 
State as one of the most beautiful in 
the Union, as it unquestionably is. West 
Virginia has a great future in tourism.” 

Earlier, on September 15, 1961, I re- 
ceived unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a highly perceptive article by Jack 
Jonas, travel editor of the Washington 
Star, in which he described the facilities, 
the charm, and the natural scenic values 
of West Virginia’s Black Water Falls 
State Park. 

Now, Mr. President, I am reminded 
that the August 1961, issue of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger magazine, features 
“the trend to weekend vacations,” and 


lists among its featured six weekend 


tours, Blackwater Falls State Park, 
W. Va., which it describes as being from 
Washington, D.C., a distance of about 
215 miles through the wooded Appala- 
chians—perhaps the finest new State 
park development in the East,“ and “also 


lies within 1 day’s drive of Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, and Richmond. Pride of the 


park is the $1 million Blackwater Lodge 


{$11 double), which combines modern 
lodgings, excellent food, and proximity 
to outdoor wonders. Weekenders here 
can swim in summer, hike, ride, practice 
at the golf driving range, fish for trout 
in the Blackwater River, hunt deer in 
autumn, ski in nearby Canaan Valley in 
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winter. Few people realize that West 
Virginia is a region of scenic beauty un- 
til they see for themselves. Portions of 
this highland park, elevation 3,000 feet, 
are very wild, a botanical region to de- 
light and challenge enthusiasts of na- 
ture. The high points are the spectacu- 
lar roaring cataract of Blackwater Falls 
and steep-walled Blackwater Canyon, 
several hundred feet above the river. 

Indeed, Mr. President, there are cur- 
rently in circulation a number of other 
periodicals in which the lore and the 
beauties of West Virginia are featured. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Festive West Virginia,” from 
the September 1961 issue of Travel, the 
magazine that roams the globe; and an 
article, The Big Ear,” from the August 
1961 issue of Ford Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(From Travel magazine, September 1961) 
FEesTIveE VIRGINIA 
(By Charles and Margarct Koehler) 

Each fall the little mountaintop town of 
Kingwood, W. Va., which tallies a normal 
population of slightly less than 2,000,.is be- 


seiged for 3 days by some 100,000 visitors. 
Prompting this invasion is a unique event— 


the Preston County Buckwheat Festival, to 


be held September 28, 29 and 30 this year. 
The town -ladies, all volunteers, are kept 
hustling from before sunup to way past sun- 
down making and serving astronomical num- 
bers of large, yeasty, ight-as-a-feather buck- 


wheat cakes laced with Preston County maple | 


sirup. At the stately old red brick, King- 
wood Inn, the white frame Oddfellows Hall 
on High Street, and in the big Community 
Building out on the fair grounds, hundreds 
stand in line at all hours waiting for the 
chance to buy a ticket, squeeze into an empty 
seat at a long table, and prove conculsively 
that even in this era of premix preparations 
old-fashioned pancakes are just as popular 
as they were in grandmother's day. 

Meanwhile, there are parades, dances, horse 
shows, the Buckwheat Bowl football game 
and the coronation of Queen Ceres and King 
Buckwheat, with attendant festivities. At 
midnight on the third evening, fireworks cas- 
cading bright showers of gold, silver, red, 
blue, and green high over the heads of 
dazzled spectators put a giant pyrotechnical 
period to the festival. The crowds leave, the 
debris is cleaned up, and the happy citizens 
of Kingwood settle down—to prepare for next 
year’s fete. 

The buckwheat festival is typical of the 
fiesta spirit that runs rampant in the Moun- 


‘tain State a good 9 months of every year. 


West Virginians, notably industrious, play 
just as hard as they work, and they are great 
for celebrations. The State’s annual calen- 
dar of events—better than one a week—in- 
cludes fairs, festivals, shows, and exhibits 
honoring everything from rhododendrons 
and black walnuts to the creative arts. 

For 15 years now, the West Virginia In- 
dustrial and Publicity Commission has been 
meticulously evaluating its tourist surveys to 


learn why visitors keep coming from as far 


as Maine, Alaska, California, Florida, and 
foreign countries the world around to visit 
their State. Their conclusion: the unsur- 

scenery which abounds at every turn 
of the road, and the warm, homespun hos- 
pitality of West Virginians. And from the 
famous Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs to the spotless cabins in the State’s 
many mountain parks, you'll find accommo- 
dations to your taste. Pleasantly, you’ll pay 
less for your vacation than you would in 
better known resort areas. Though the 
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Greenbrier’s rates are comparable with lux- 


ury hotels everywhere, a beautiful double 
room for two in the attractive stone lodge 
at Cacapon State Park near Berkeley Springs. 


can be had for only $11 a night. 


Berkeley Springs, incidentally, is the old- 


est spa in the United States, and was George 
Washington’s favorite watering place. 
Washington, a local story has it, became 
enthusiastic about the springs because the 
water tasted so fresh and pure, completely 
lacking the medicinal flavor so evident in 
many mineral springs. He returned to the 
spa again and again, and prompted Lord 
Fairfax in 1776 to grant the land around 
the springs to the Colony of Virginia, with 
the proviso that the waters were “to be for- 


ever free to the public for the welfare of 


suffering humanity.” Washington’ s “bath 
tub“! —a rectangular hollow in the ground 
lined with rock and sand—may still be seen. 

Festival time in West Virginia may tax the 
capacity of local hostelries but it is then that 
Mountain State cordiality shines forth, and 
local residents open up their homes, renting 
out rooms and apartments. For example, in 
Kingwood we rented a spacious top-floor 
apartment in the home of a local lady dur- 
ing the buckwheat festival for $45 for 3 
days. And because she knew that restau- 
rants would be crowded and we had our two 
small sons with us, she thoughtfully pro- 


vided china and silver for four, offered us 


cereal, milk or anything else we wanted from 
her own pantry, and picked a fresh bowl of 
garden flowers to welcome us. 

The festivals—generally lasting from 2 to 
4 days—actually do represent an entire year 
of preparation on the part of the residents, 
and they’re justly proud of their efforts. 
Gowns worn by the queens and princesses are 
made anew each year and the floats—miles 
and miles of them travel through West Vir- 
ginia streets each year—are masterpieces of 
invention and colorful decoration. 

Even at that, they can’t rival the natural 
scenery in beauty, for nature dresses the 
mountains and valleys of this rugged little 


State with a particularly bountiful hand at 


each season of the year, beginning in the 
spring with the pastel touch of dogwoods 
and redbuds, merging into deeper color as 
summer comes with azalea and rhododen- 
dron, then blazing forth in the fall with the 
full gamut of an autumn palette. 
Autumn in West Virginia is extremely 


spectacular, and in the vicinity of Elkins — 
each October the fervent annual hope is that 


nature’s timing will bring the color to its 
brightest for the Mountain State forest fes- 
tival, biggest West Virginian spree of all, 
which is scheduled for October 5, 6, and 7. 

Elkins is headquarters of the magnificent 
Monongahela National Forest. For some un- 
forgettable scenery, drive out of the town 
along U.S. Highway 33, a road which winds 
through valleys and up and down mountains 
for 36 miles of constant panorama. The 
festival is held on the campus of Davis and 
Elkins College, highlighted by the crowning 
of Queen Sylvia, and spiced by a series of 
contests, most of them relating to forests 
and forest products. 

Later in October—the 12th through 14th 


during 1961—-comes the black walnut fes- . 


tival at Spencer, then on November 4 and 5, 
the big chrysanthemum show at Wheeling, 
and also in November, the Lewis County 
glass show at Weston. Glassblowing is at 
once a native art and a major industry 
throughout the Mountain State. 

December ushers in the winter sports sea- 
son—and here, too, West Virginia has begun 
to come into her own. They proudly call 
Bald Knob, a 3,400-foot mountain near Beck- 
ley, the East’s most southern ski resort. 
Here—thanks to a bit of conniving between 
man and nature—the slopes are open from 
December until March, a combination of low 
temperature and some gadgets called Larch- 
mont blizzard snow machines keeping more 
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than 100 acres of mountainside in top shape . 


for skiing throughout the winter season. 
The snow machines are put to use only when 
nature isn’t quite lavish enough. 

Besides the ski area at Bald Knob there 
are ski resorts at Cabin Mountain, Weiss 
Knob, Gregg Knob, and Chestnut Ridge, and 
several ski organizations currently are active. 
The annual winter carnival, which will be 
held at Davis during January 26, 27, and 28, 
sponsored by the Ski Club of Washington, 
D.C., has become the top winter sport event. 

Spring ushers in gala times again, with 
the creative arts festival held at Charles- 
ton in April, followed by the West Virginia 
area band festivals in May at several dif- 
ferent towns, the strawberry festival in June 
at Buckhannon, the rhododendron festival 
in June at Charleston, and the poultry fes- 
tival in July at Moorefield, to name just a few 
of many. To obtain a complete list of the 
events in any season, drop a note to the 
West Virginia Department of Commerce, 
State Capitol, Charleston, for the latest in- 
formation. 

A quiet time in the mountains should be 
a part of any West Virginia vacation, and 
the State now boasts 29 State parks and for- 
ests, most of them with excellent lodgings 


and facilities. In all, they encompass 120,000 


acres of virtually untouched primeval forest. 

At Cacapon, Blackwater Falls, and Mont 
Chateau State Parks there are ultramodern 
lodges, de luxe cabins, and restaurants open 
all year. Good tent sites nestle in beautiful 
natural settings at all of the parks, with 
swimming, and fine fishing at most of them. 
Reservations for accommodations in the 
parks must be made through the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Natural Resources’ Di- 
vision of State Parks at Charleston. From 
January 15 to February 15, applications are 
accepted only from West Virginia residents 
for the months of June, July, and August. 
But after February 15 requests are processed 
as received. 

A drive which every visitor should ex- 
perience is the spectacular trip across the 
88-mile-long West Virginia Turnpike from 
Charleston at the north to Princeton at the 
south. The West Virginians call it their 
“highway through the clouds’ and in many 
spots it almost literally becomes one. The 
road crosses the Alleghenies, traversing 76 
bridges named for West Virginia war heroes, 
including Lt. Col. Charles E. Yeager, World 
War II ace who became the first man to 
fly faster than the speed of sound. Grades 
all along the turnpike are gentle. 

Charleston, located in the Kanawha Val- 
ley region, is a city of some 83,000, and gov- 
erns the affairs of the Mountain State. 
Some of the world’s largest chemical com- 
panies have plants in its area. It is one of 
the few cities that has an airfield built on a 
hilltop. Kanawha Airport, 4 miles north- 
east of the capital, is 350 feet above the 
valley floor. 

For a quick fill-in on West Virginia his- 
tory, visit the Archives and History Museum 
in the beautiful State capital. Even bet- 
ter—take time to go by car, bus, train or 
plane to places such as Harper’s Ferry, now 
a national monument, where John Brown’s 
famous fort stands on the grounds of Storer 
College, or to George Washington’s favored 
Berkeley Springs. 

The past and the present, you'll find, merge 
in many ways in West Virginia. Indians 
who were mighty warriors—Cayugas, Chero- 
kees, Senecas, and Susquehannas among 
them—lived on the land of the Mountain 


State for a known 8,000 years before the 


coming of the white man, and their legends 
are woven, in folklore, in West Virginia his- 
tory. 

Not long after the founding of James- 
town, colonists braved the towering Alle- 
ghenies, searching for a shortcut to the 
western ocean which they never found. In 


of the world). 
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1641 a scouting party discovered the New 
River, and in 1671, John Lederer, sent on 
an exploring mission by Gov. William 
Berkeley, reached a point near what is now 
called Harper’s Ferry. 

Then there were the wars—the early In- 
dian wars and the Revolution, where West 
Virginia records that the last battle, the at- 
tack on Fort Henry, now Wheeling, was 
fought on Mountain State soil in 1782. 

It was with the coming of Civil War that 
West Virginia broke from its mother State 
of Virginia to become sovereign,.and was 
admitted to the Union as the 35th State on 
June 20, 1863. Stories of John Brown and 
his famous raid on the arsenal at Harper’s — 
Ferry, and of Union Gen. Jesse Reno and 
Confederate Gen. Thomas “Stonewall” Jack- . 
son—both sons of West Virginia—have be- 
come part of West Virginia folklore too. 

Then there are the stories of coal mines 
and the men who work them woven into 
legend too—and if you’ve ever wanted to see 
a coal mine in operation, you'll have your 
chance. Ask anyone in the town where 
you're staying to give you directions to a 
mine. In most places, you won’t be far 
from one. 

West Virginia may be a small State—30th 
in population and 41st in area—but it has 
a prodigious appetite when it comes to fun, 
frolic, and festivity. 


From Ford Times, August 1961] 

THE Bic Ear—IN THE HusH or WEST Un- 
GINIA’s HILLS THEY ARE EAVESDROPPING ON 
THE UNIVERSE | 

(By Charles Harper) 
Visit West Virginia’s Deer Creek Valley 
and you find something you thought no 
longer existed east of the Mississippi—quiet. 


‘Then the peaceful lowing of cattle disturbs 


the tranquil air. You watch them browsing 
past a quaint old farmhouse into the shadow 
cast by a fantastic construction that appears 
to be part modern sculpture, part acience 
fiction. 

It is neither. This is the big ear, an 
85-foot steerable aluminum dish supported 
by a base of equilateral triangles and aimed 
at the stars. It is the first of a group of 
radiotelescopes to be built at Green Bank, 
W. Wa., and it is here precisely because this 
is one of the quietest spots in Eastern United 
States. 

Radio astronomy sprang from the elec- 
tronic techniques developed during World 
War II. Radio astronomers do not look at 


or into something for results. They study 


charts which are records of electrical im- 
pulses raining upon earth from out of the 
cosmos. With telescopes like the big ear, 
they see“ many parts of the universe that 
are obscured from optical observation and 
“observe” physical and chemical actions on 
a scale impossible to duplicate in a labora- 
tory. 

But from the layman’s point of view, the 
observatory’s most exciting undertaking is 
Project Ozma. Aptly named for the queen of 
the land somewhere over the rainbow, Ozma 
is an attempt to detect radio transmissions 
from intelligent beings on other worlds. 
There are an estimated 100,000 million bil- 
lion stars in the universe (or about as many 
as all the grains of sand on all the beaches 
Probably 1 in 10 has prop- 
erties like those of our sun, including a 
satellite or two, so there are conservatively 
some 10,000 million billion planets. Many of 
them, scientists believe, must be capable of 
supporting life, and some may well have 
civilizations which equal or surpass ours in 
radio know-how. H they were trying to con- 
tact their distant neighbors, the theory goes, 
they would most likely use the frequency of 
1420 megacycles, same as that of neutral 
might guess that other 
had also discovered this 
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. yet 
location should permit observation of au- 
roras and the Milky Way. The place chosen 
was Green Bank in Deer Creek Valley, only 
200 miles from Washington, D.C., but in- 


destroyer, is a ‘maarval of engineering and 
tsmanship. I 


under construction at Green Bank is a big- 
ger ear, which will be the world’s largest 
equatorially mounted radiotelescope. 
Visitors are welcome at the observatory, 
reached on State Route 28, 30 miles north of 
Marlington, 50 miles south of Elkins. On 
Wednesdays through Sundays, an hour and 
a half tour starting at 2 p.m. includes a movie 
and lecture in the exhibit room and a visit 
to the ear. While there, listen to the silence. 
Even for big ears, it is hard to find nowadays. 


Trade Agreements: A Trojan Horse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for a serious look at our trade 
agreements legislation and 
its administration. 

I am particularly interested in the 
defense that our industries and workers 
have against imports when these 
threaten our market and our employ- 

ment. 

3 In recent years there has been a great 
increase in the competitive impact from 
abroad, for reasons that are already well 
know, such as the great industrial build- 
up abroad, the lower wages prevailing in 
other parts of the world compared with 
those of this country and the great in- 
crease in foreign productivity. This 
combination has produced relatively low 
costs and this in turn has led to ever 
greater penetration of our home market 
by foreign goods, manu- 
factured items. | 


The outlook, I am sorry * say, is not 
for an improvement in this competitive 
situation, but the opposite. As foreign 
productivity rises per man- hour as it is 
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mon Market, is not only unrealistic; it 
flies in the face of economic realities. 
Nothing would be more surely calculated 
to upset the economy of this country 
than such a move, or even a serious en- 
tertainment of it. 

Our wages would be driven down; the 
pressure for automation would be so 


great that hundreds of thousands of 


workers would be eliminated from their 
jobs and the country would soon face 
a disastrous depression. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, right in the face of 
the worst competitive struggle that this 
country has ever faced, proposals are 
made that would expose our economy to 
a ruthless onslaught of low foreign costs 
such as we could not meet without cut- 
ting our wages in half. Our national in- 
come would drop precipitately; our tax 
payment to the Federal Government 
would shrink and we would find more 
and more of our industries emigrating 
to foreign shores. The trends is already 
well established. 

Actually what we need is not greater 
exposure to a kind of competition that 
would be unlawful if it occurred in this 
country from domestic sources, because 
it would be based on wages far below our 
minimum and because it would involve 
practices that would reduce competition 
by running competitors out of business— 
what we need is not more of this type 
of foreign competition but an improve- 
ment in the domestic long-range outlook 
so that investment will be attracted into 
plant expansion, replacement of ob- 
solescent machinery and other capital 
outlays that will employ more workers. 

We do not beget that sort of an out- 
look when, after having reduced our 
tariffs, industries that see their domestic 
market progressively captured by im- 
ports, find themselves without a remedy. 

What in good sense would induce such 
industries to expand their manufactur- 
ing capacity? Already they have more 
capacity than is needed to supply the 
domestic market. 

Yet if such expansion is dampened 
down and discouraged in many indus- 
tries, who will put to work the additional 
workers who appear on the scene each 
year, in the magnitude of about a mil- 
lion? In order to absorb these workers 
plus most of those who are already un- 
employed we need a healthy growth of 
our economy. No one has yet explained 
how this can be accomplished when in- 
dustry after industry has become con- 
fronted with heavy import competition. 
Who would be so foolhardy as to expand 
his plant to manufacture an item when 
imports are taking an increasing share 
of the market for it? 

Mr. Speaker, this is not all. Some of 
the previews of tariff and trade policies 
that are now being shaped indicate that 
this country will propose across-the- 
board tariff reductions next year in or- 
der to keep us in tune with the Common 
Market. With this short of prospect 
staring them in the face, how can we ex- 


pect our import-vulnerable industries to 


look with confidence on the future? 
These industries are not merely minor 
industries that we can sacrifice with im- 


punity. Many of them are industries of 
national 


standing; and we must not la- 
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bor under the illusion that industries 
that have not yet been stricken by im- 
ports will forever remain immune. In 
the past few years we have seen many 
hitherto import-immune industries come 
under the hammer. Very few industries 
can today be sure that they will not soon 
join the ranks of those that are stricken 
by import competition. | 

This is not to say that competition as 
such is undesirable. In this country of 
all countries we have taken a number of 
legislative and administrative steps dat- 
ing back to 1890, the year of the Sher- 
man Act, designed to assure not only 
competition but fairness of competition. 
We have the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the wage-and-hour law 
itself, all enacted for the purpose not 
only of maintaining competition but of 
assuring its fairness. | 

While competition is desirable, its de- 
sirability depends on its character. It 
may be destructive rather than salutary. 
That is why in the past 70 years we have 
regulated it. 

From the nature of things we cannot 
legislate for other countries. We cannot 
pass wage-and-hour legislation for them. 
We cannot set up minimum wages for 
them. 

All that we can do is to regulate the 
imports from them as the goods come 
into this country. We can impose a tar- 
iff or an import quota or both. In this 
way we can create something approach- 
ing fairness of competition. 

In the past 27 years we have reduced 
our tariffs by a full 80 percent. The 20 
percent that is left is too low to regulate 
many of our imports. In some instances 
it becomes necessary to use import quo- 
tas to keep imports from taking over the 
entire domestic market or the greater 
part of it. In other instances it may be 
possible to allow a stated volume of im- 
ports to come in at a low tariff rate and 
then putting on a higher rate on all im- 
ports above that volume. 

What we face today, however, is not 
simply the question of regulating im- 
ports to assure fairness of competition, 
but a reluctance of the executive branch 
of the Government to place any restric- 
tions on imports, even when such restric- 
tions are recommended by the Tariff 
Commission under the escape clause. 

It is this reluctance that confronts 
American industry today as it faces in- 
creasingly difficult import competition. 
If it could be sure of relief when hard 
pressed by what under domestic condi- 
tions could only be described as unfair 
competition, it could look to the future 
with confidence. It could expand at 
least enough to keep pace with rising 
consumption. Thus it would do its share 
in employing the jobless and the new 
workers coming on the scene each year. 


In the absence of a remedy the in- 


dustry is forced to be cautious. Even 


if its sales are not declining it sees the 
market increase being absorbed by im- 
ports and greatly fears that imports 

will soon do more than that, as indeed 
they have in a number of other indus- 
tries. It will not then expand. It will 
seek rather to reduce costs. To do so 
it may let off workers outright or dis- 
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place them by installing labor-saving 
machinery. It will not only fail to bear 
its part of the unemployment load; it 
will also fail to absorb its share of the 
new workers. The result will be a 
double load on other industries to ab- 
sorb the unemployed and the new work- 


ers. 

In the past few weeks the Tariff Com- 
mission sent four recommendations to 
the White House proposing an increase 
in the duty on sheet glass, baseball 
gloves, ceramic tile and carpets. 

Sheet glass is produced in West Vir- 
ginia and I know the imports have been 
working havoc. The Tariff Commission 
found unanimously that rising imports 
had caused serious injury to the indus- 
try. This was on May 17, 1961. It rec- 
ommended an increase in the duty. On 
June 30 the President returned the case 
to the Tariff Commission for further in- 
formation. To date the Commission 


has not concluded the supplemental 


proceedings. 

This was one case in three returned 
to the Commission. The other two 
were the cases relating to ceramic tile 
and baseball gloves. 

The President asked for information 
on the pricing practices of the indus- 
tries involved, including sheet glass. 
He also asked for profit relationship to 
investment in plant; for a report on the 
effect of domestic technological innova- 
tions and automation; and, with respect 
to sheet glass, information on restrictive 
sales practices by domestic producers. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out two 


things: 

First. The U.S. Tariff Commission is 
an agency set up by Congress to per- 
form certain technical and detailed 
functions for the Congress. It is a bi- 
partisan body, with a set of Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The Com- 
mission is staffed with experts in the 
field of tariffs and trade. The person- 
nel is drawn from the Civil Service reg- 
ister. Presumably the agency is com- 
petent in its fleld. 

The Commission holds public hearings 
and invites all interested parties to ap- 
- pear and give testimony. If rates of duty 
are changed as a result of its recommen- 
dations recourse may be had by dissat- 
isfled or aggrieved parties to the US. 
Customs Court. 

Second. The only statute ‘governing 
the escape clause is found in the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1951 as amended and 
extended. This statute lays down the 
criteria by which injury or threat of 


injury to a domestic industry is to be 


judged. There is no other source of 
criteria. The President cannot create 
them without amending or enlarging the 
scope of the clause. Congress alone has 
this power; and this power can only be 
exercised through the legislative proc- 
esses. Some of the President’s questions 
relate to matters that are not found in 
the criteria of injury. 

It seems inappropriate for the Presi- 
dent to return cases to the Tariff Com- 
mission in any case. He is given 60 days 


i which to accept or reject the Com- 


mission’s recommendations; not to re- 
| turn them. If the Commission fails to 
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do its work properly in the judgment of 
the President he should take appropriate 
steps to have changes effected, instead 
of pressing for findings more suitable to 
his predilections. 

Since the Commissioners are his ap- 
pointees, returning a recommendation 
for further data smacks of pressure to 
alter the findings. 

Nr. Speaker, there is much else lack- 
ing or positively wrong with the admin- 
istration of the escape clause. Hanging 
over the whole undertaking like a pall is 
à stubborn reluctance of the executive 
branch to carry out the power delegated 
to it by the Congress. This unwillingness 
has manifested itself during the 10 years 
since the escape clause was first enacted 
by Congress. 

The result has been that the chances 
of relief by an industry that applies to 
the Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause are barely better than 1 in 10. 
This borders on nullification. 

This reluctance centers in the State 
Department and has been evident in the 
veto by our President of two out of three 
recommendations for tariff increases sent 
to them by the Tariff Commission since 
1951. 

For this there is no justification. 

I shall tell you why. 

Every member nation of GATT—the 
General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and 
Trade—of.which there were 22 in the 
beginning and 39 today, makes tariff 
reductions on the condition that it has 
the right to increase any rate on any 
article if imports increase sufficiently to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing the article. 

This is clear enough, is it not? Is 
there anything obscure about it; any- 
thing difficult to understand? 

The only question remaining to justify 
such an increase in the tariff then is: Has 


serious injury occurred or is it threat- 


ened? 
That is all. If the conditions are ful- 
filled by the facts, obviously the country 


has a clear right to restore the old duty 


in whole or in part. 

Why then all the fear that if we raise 
a tariff under the escape clause proce- 
dure other countries will not like it; they 
will be moved to retaliation and before 
long we will find ourselves in a trade 
war? 

These are bugaboos, pure and simple; 
fabrications of the reluctant dragons, 
the free-trade philosophers who will 
move heaven and earth to keep the 
intent of Congress from being put into 
effect. 

The State Department will undoub- 
edly continue to advise the President 
against tariff increases even when all 
the conditions laid down in the reserva- 
tion have been met. Mind you, GATT 
itself has an escape clause. 

The Department’s reluctance is largely 
gratuitous and it flows as much from 
the deep-dyed free trade leanings of its 
officials as from any genuine fear of 


‘causing ill feelings internationally. If 


the other countries do not wish to have 
tariffs increased, here and there, after 
there have. been wholesale reductions 
they should not agree to a . — 
that fully justifies — 
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If the State Department is opposed 
to the escape clause, as its operational 
actions indicate, it should not go be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Commit-— 
tee and sing its praises, and in fact hold 
it out as a reason why industry, agricul- . 
ture, and labor should not be opposed to 
tariff reductions, since any errors will 
promptly be corrected. 

If the Department does not mean 
what it says on those occasions, that is, 
when the Trade Agreements Act is up 
for extension, it should be reprimanded 
for its duplicity. | 

Considering how much is at stake in 
the industries concerned, such as the 
glass industry, and what it means to 
many communities where these indus- 
tries are located, this is no laughing 
matter. It is a very serious matter in- 
deed when the State Department testi- 
fies to the efficacy of the escape clause 
before congressional committees in order 
to help the bill through Congress and 
then turns around and does all it can 
to frustrate the positive operation of the 
clause. This is to trifle with matters 
that are neither theoretical nor aca- 
demic, but matters of blood and sub- 
stance, matters as vital as bread and 
butter. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the escape 
clause recommendations that the Tariff 
Commission sends to the President will 
be accorded the dignity and stature to 
which they are entitled. Otherwise 
there will be no other possible conclu- 
sion other than to say the delegation 
of power to the President under the es- 
cape clause has broken down and should 
be withdrawn at the earliest opportune . 
moment. 


* 


Arms Control Agency: Not a Sign of 
Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR. 


m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 161 


zens, 
defense of the United States during 
times of war. Some served as I did in 


Harbor, while others of us regret the ne- 
cessity of the atomic destruction of 
thousands in Nagasaki. We do not 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
the jungles of Burma, others landed on 
the shores of Normandy, while other 8 
— of North Africa. Many ot us remember 5 
well that fateful December day in Pearl 
cherish these memories nor do we desire 4 
more of them in the future. | 
But our survival dictates that we 5 
maintam the most powerful military 4 
in the world to deter any and 
all acts of aggression against the United 5 
States by those who only respect power. 
D é This is why I, as a Congressman, have 4 
quest which will maintain our military 5 


superiority over Russia. Likewise, this 


~ js why I, as a citizen, proudly serve my 


Nation as a major in the US. Army 
Ready Reserve alongside so many of my 
fellow Americans. Next month I will be 
on active duty serving with the US. 
Army forces in Africa and Western Eu- 
rope and will become even better aware 
today around the world in protecting 
the security of our people. 

However, man has never desired war. 
War brings only despair and destruc- 
tion. Developments in the 20th century 
have. made thermonuclear warfare the 
last alternative if one values the sur- 
vival of mankind. The nuclear holo- 
caust which would result from world 
war III most certainly would be ruinous 
to America and much of mankind. The 
‘weapons of destruction which exist to- 
day in our defense arsenal are capable 
of inflicting total destruction. Likewise, 
little defense is now available to us if 
similar enemy weapons were to be un- 
leashed upon our homes and industries. 

In realization of the nightmare of a 
nuclear war, President Eisenhower car- 
ried on an all-out effort to bring perma- 
nent peace to this earth. In a variety of 
ways the President pursued every glim- 
mering of a hope that an honorable and 


effective arms control pledge could be ne- . 


- gotiated with Russia. The world has 
grown to respect the Christian ideals 
which synibolize American actions in the 
quest for peace out of a sincere concern 
for mankind. Passage of this bill will 


make clear beyond doubt that it is the 


Soviet Union and not the United States 
which is blocking progress toward con- 
trol of armaments. The recent unilat- 
eral resumption of atmospheric nuclear 
testing by the Russians multiplies the 
tensions which exist worldwide today 
and underscores even more dramatically 

necessity for arms con- 
trol. 


Some in America contend that it is in- 


consistent for our country to be on an 
increasing military. preparedness basis 
while at the same time studying the 
issues and technical problems involved 
in eventual arms control. I do not sub- 


iest and I will do my part in Congress to 
keep it strong so that we will never be 
found in a position of “surrender or per- 
ish.” But arms control, as well as armed 
might, is a means to this Nation’s goals 
of security and peace. Itis the profound 
hope of the world that our terrifying 
military might will never have to be used. 
You and I alike seek peace, not war, and 
the establishment of an arms control 
- agency would be an important step to- 
ward peace. We cannot expect peace if 
t 

I feel that there is a definite need for 
an arms control agency and I support 
this legislation which establishes a U.S. 
Arms Control Agency. It is important 
that whatever studies and research are 
conducted on the ultimate possibility of 
some degree of weapons control be done 


in coordination with the aims of our for- 


eign policy. In the long run, we can 
- benefit from a system of arms control 
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which would guarantee protection 
through international control and 
checks. While on one hand we maintain 
a first-rate military posture, on the other 
we must do the proper spadework in 
order to lay the foundation for an ef- 
fective arms limitation system. 

It seems to me that the establishment 
of this agency in the hope for future 
peace would well be worth the $10 mil- 
lion it will require in contrast to the 
more than $45 billion being spent on de- 
fense. The ratio of these sums is 1 cent 


in peace for every $45 in defense spend- | 


ing, and I would gladly spend pennies for 
peace alongside the necessary dollars for 
defense. It is upon the investment of 
these pennies today that a peace tomor- 
row for our children relies. I am hope- 
ful that by coordinating our arms con- 
trol efforts in this one agency we may 
some day soon make a meaningful start 
on an arms control agreement and come 
one step closer to our universal desire of 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


Dag Hammarskjold 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM. W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times we get the impression that only 


people in the metropolitan centers are 
interested in the United Nations, whereas 


actually efforts for peace without giv-. 


ing in on principles interest all the peo- 
ple of America. 

There have been some excellent edito- 
rials on the untimely and tragic death 
of Dag Hammarskjold. One of these 
may go unnoticed because it was in a 
newspaper in a comparatively small city; 
so I hasten to insert it in the REcorp. 

The Carbondale Review, Carbondale, 
Pa., edited by Mrs. James F. Beamish, 
had the following editorial in its Sep- 
tember 21 edition: 

[From the ee “hal Review, Sept. 21, 


: Dad HAMMARSKJOLD 

The right-thinking people of the Nation 
as well as the world rightfully may mourn 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, whose body was 
found in the smoking wreckage of his United 
Nations plane in the Copper Belt of Northern 
Rhodesia. He was on a personal mission to 
bring peace to the Congo. 

A thorn in Khrushchey’s side for ever so 
long because he could not tolerate the dicta- 
tor’s rudeness, the Swedish diplomat had 
stood for everything righteous that repre- 
sented the prayers of millions of people. 

President Kennedy said, “his name will be 


treasured high among the peacemakers of 


history.” 

“Dag Hammarskjold’s dedication to the 
cause of peace and world order through the 
United Nations was total,” the President said. 
“His capacity for work to bring this about 
already is legendary. His patience surpassed 
the endurance of all but the rarest of human 


Unfortunately this has been a tragedy for 
us and a victory for the Communists, of 


September 23 


which, they will take every possible ad- 
vantage. 

May Dag Hammarskjold rest in peace. He 
will go down in history as one of the greatest 
Statesmen, long remembered for his cool, | 
calm handling of many trying situations. 


‘What Price Patriotism? 
EXTENSION vied REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM i. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal printed in recent weeks 
on the subject of keeping “politics” out 
of the Defense Department. I agree 
politics as such has no place in our na- 
tional defense but ce American- 
ism should be foremost. e examples 
that are particularly well known and 
publicized are, of course, the case dealing 
with Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, the 


film, “Operation Abolition,” and the can- 


cellation of an anti-Communist seminar 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Now 
a situation has come to my attention 
that hits home in my own State of Ohio, 
specifically in Cincinnati, where the 
radio and newspaper coverage reaches 
into my congressional district. Once 
again, it appears that the muzzle has 
been put on and another true American 
is being kept quiet. This is a case where 
a man has a story to tell, but is not 
permitted to avail the American people 
of his firsthand knowledge of Commu- 
nist brainwashing. Is the Defense De- 
partment going to pull the reins on an- 
other patriotic citizen? 

I would like to call your attention to 
the following alert and thought-pro- 
voking editorial printed in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer on September 20, 1961: 

THe Hirs CINCINNATI 

Thanks to an exemplary kind of public 
service by the Taft Broadcasting Co., Greater 
Cincinnatians several weeks ago were en- 
riched by a series of appearances by Maj. 
William Mayer of the US. Army. Radio 
station WERC first carried a recorded 
speech by Major Mayer in which he pro- 
vided a scholarly, thoroughly responsible 
account of the brainwashing of American 
prisoners in the Korean war by their Chinese 
Communist captors. 

More recently, Major Mayer appeared on 
WERC-TV to answer questions raised by his 
recorded address. 

As a further step toward acquainting 
Greater Cincinnatians with brainwashing 
techniques, Taft Broadcasting made Major 


Mayer’s original radio presentation available _ 


in printed form. 
Anyone who heard or saw Major Mayer 
knows that he is no wild-eyed fanatic, no 


crank, no crackpot. He is, instead, a solemn, 


thoroughly informed, articulate young phy- 
sician whose splendid talents led to his ap- 
pointment as chief neuropsychiatrist in the 
Army task force responsible for rehabilitat- 
ing American prisoners in the Korean war. 
As the result of his service in that capacity, 
he knew, perhaps better than any other 
American, the shortcomings and the inade- 
quacies that converted one-fourth of our 


Korean war prisoners into collaborators and 


one-tenth into informers on their fellow 
prisoners. 
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Many Cincinnatians were looking forward 
to hearing and seeing Major Mayer again. 
For this gallant young American, during his 
last visit to Cincinnati, agreed to return this 
fall. Specifically, he enthusiastically ac- 
cepted invitations to speak at Xavier Uni- 
versity and Our Lady of Cincinnati College. 

But the other day, Major Mayer notified 
his local friends that he could not appear 
either this fall or at any other time in the 
foreseeable future. | 

The muzzle that first wrecked the career 


3 of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, the muzzle 


that forced the cancellation of an anti- 


mmunist seminar at Fort Benjamin Har- 


When the Defense Department’s order 


easy thing to believe that perhaps Sena- 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT was right in fight- 
ing to keep “politics” out of the Army; per- 
haps the Defense Department was right in 
explanation that General 


shrugging. For here was no reckless name- 
caller; here was no witchhunter; here was 
no “rightwing radical.” 


tunity to tell that story is an outrage for 
— “stupid” is too charitable an ad jec- 


It is inconceivable to me that the Ohio 
residents or any other citizens of the 
United States should be deprived of first- 
hand information on the Communist 
tactics used to brainwash our own serv- 
icemen. Have not the parents of these 
servicemen the right to know what their 
boys will be subjected to, particularly in 
view of the number of Korean war pris- 
oners who were converted into collabo- 
rators? This figure is shocking. We 
should be aware of what they are doing 
to our youth. 


When our boys are asked to fight and 


the parents realize the risks involved, 
they know there is a chance that their 
son might be killed or seriously injured 
physically, then why should not they be 
permitted to know that there is also the 
risk that they will be subjected to brain- 


washing in an attempt to have them 


defect to the Communists? 

We are all aware of the Communist 
propaganda gained by an American 
serviceman defecting, then why should 
we not know as much as possible about 
how it is done? Do we not, as Ameri- 
cans, have the right to know? We have 
the ability to judge for ourselves. As 
trite as it is, forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. 

Every time Khrushchev speaks about 
the great advances Russia makes in any 


field, we are all permitted to read and 


hear about it, and in instances where an 
American is converted to communism, 
we are permitted to read and hear about 
it, then are we to be refused the right 
to know the basis of the Communist 
propaganda? Are-the vicious methods 
used by the Communists going to be 


hidden from us? And how long are the 


Here was a bril-. 
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citizens’ objections to having. these 
things kept from them going to be 
ignored? | 

Will the time come when a true Amer- 
ican will be afraid to say anything 
against communism for fear that he will 
be reprimanded and termed “eccentric’’? 
What is more American than our serv- 
icemen, the representatives we send to 
defend our country? Will the time come 
when the people of the United States will 
be expected to send their sons to fight 
yet. not knowing what they are fighting 
against or what is confronting them? 

I submit that every American must be 
thoroughly informed and have the op- 
portunity to know who and what our 
enemy is, and I submit that every citi- 
zen has the inherent right as an Amer- 
ican to inform his fellowmen of every- 
thing that is anti-American regardless 
of whether he is military or a civilian 
and without fear of reprisal. The facts 
should not and must not be kept from 
our citizens by the Defense Department 
or any other Government agency. 

While we seem to bend over backward 


to assure the Communists the fullest 


protection of our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, we on the other hand, appear 
to deny those same privileges and rights 
to our own citizens. What this coun- 
try needs in some of its governmental 
agencies is some good old-fashioned 
American intestinal fortitude. Why 
should we fear offending the Commu- 
nists? Why should not we stand up and 


point them out for what they are? Why 


should not we be fully apprised of their 
unscrupulous methods? What govern- 
mental action will now be taken against 
this. patriotic American to assure his si- 
lence? What price will he have to pay 
for his patriotic efforts? 


The Eagle, Not the Ostrich, Is the Sym- 
bol of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLEM MILLER 

: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE_,OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention of the House 
to the excellent and thoughtful editorial 
appearing in the Ukiah Daily Journal of 
Ukiah, Calif., for September 12, 1961, 
which emphasizes the compelling need 
for continuing public inquiry into alien 
philosophies, communism, fascism and 
any others. It expresses. thoughts so 
well that need saying again and again: 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The desire to preserve our American way 
_of life and the entirely human but some- 
what shortsighted notion that what is good 


for this country is good for all peoples be 
they black, white, brown or yellow has led 
to some confused thinking on the part of 
many well-meaning Americans. 

The system of government which works— 
most of the time—for the people of these 
United States may be entirely the wrong 
answer for the black man in his loincloth in 
the Congo, the Hungarian factory worker, an 
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islander in the Pacific or the Chinese farmer 
bent over a rice field behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

We are engaged, not in a battle to press 
our American economy on countries of other 
faiths, other social mores, other traditions, 
but a battle, wherever possible, to foster the 
essential elements of a free and open society 
where the dignity of the individual takes 
precedence over the demands of the state. 

This was one of the main points stressed 
before a county teachers and trustees insti- 
tute Friday by Dr. Thomas Lantos, professor 
of economics at San Francisco State College 
and a man whose travels have taken him 
into South America, the Soviet Union, Africa, 
and the Far East. 

A free and open society can take many 
forms but its essential ingredient is an in- 
formed citizenry and an informed citzenry 
has its beginning in the classroom. 

Dr. Lantos hit out at what he termed the 
“Alice in Wonderland world’ of the high 
school classroom and said he believed there 
was a dangerous gap between that world and 
the world as it existed. Here in Mendocino 


County steps are already being taken to close 
any gap which may exist in the high school 


student's understanding of the world in 


which he lives. 
Even before Dr. Lantos brought a few un- 
comfortable truths home to the teachers of 


ap- 
proached by the county superintendent of 
schools’ Office with a proposal that a new 
unit in American history be added to their 
school’s curriculum— The Principles of 
American Freedom in Contrast to the Tyr- 
anny of Communism.” 

John W. Taylor, county superintendent of 
schools, summed up the proposal in his 
foreword. 

“The purpose of this publication,” said 
Taylor, “is to aid local school districts in 


1. Strengthen and vitalize student con- 
cepts of American democracy. ; 

2. To provide accurate information about 
how Communist governments operate. 

3. To create our awareness of the threat 
of communism to our democratic institu- 
tions. 

4. To encourage youth to arrive at intelli- 
gent decisions and assume the responsibili- 
ties of the good citizen equipped with the 
ability to defend and advance democratic 
principles whenever and wherever they are 


5. To develop attitudes of respect and en- 
thusiasm for our great American heritage. : 
These are admirable goals. Their impor- 
tance is so self-evident that we can only 
wonder that the material is not already in- 

cluded in the high school curriculum. 

“Teaching my child communism,” has 
been the horrified cry of some parents else- 
where where similar programs of instruc- 
tion have been implemented. . 

From a strict “leave it alone” attitude, the 
pendulum gradually is swinging to the be- 
lief that Americans must understand com- 
munism in order to understand world 
events—and the classroom is the most proper 
place to teach about communism. 

A recent survey by the Nation’s schools 
showed 6 percent of the school administra- 
tors polled were in favor of a specific course 
in communism being taught in high schools. 
Under a law passed last May, all Florida high 
schools must, by September 1962, teach a 
30-hour course in “Americanism versus 
Communism.” The Louisiana Legislature 
this year appropriated $30,000 annually for 
seminars for high school students on the 
tactics and strategy of communism. Last 


month the California superintendent of 


public instruction appointed an advisory 
committee to draw up proposals for methods 
of teaching about communism. The Dallas, 


| 

| | 
| rison, Ind., the muzzle that has denied all 
; our military personnel the opportunity to 
see “Operation Abolition’—this same muz- 
1 zie has now touched Cincinnati. 
against anti-Communist information pro- 
grams was involving distant points like Fort 
i Harrison and our military posts in Germany, 
i it was an easy thing, perhaps, for many Cin- 3 
ae cinnatians to shrug their shoulders. It was 
tric.“ 
But in the Mayer case, there can be no this ty, od ' 1 — 
| 
liant, dedicated, thoroughly equipped young 
| American with a story that his fellow Amer- : 
icans needed to hear. 

That he has now been denied the oppor- 

| — challenged. 
| 
| | 
| 
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Tex,, schools are now required to teach one 
unit on communism. 

One of the points constantly stressed is 
that school systems incorporating instruc- 
tion about communism into their curricu- 
lum should not neglect the other “isms” 


Another point is to make sure the class- 
room teacher knows that he has the support 

G 85 both the school administration and the 
community in teaching about communism. 
Notice we say teaching “about” commu- 
nism. There is a world of difference in 
teaching communism and teaching about 
communism. We would not send a soldier 
into battle without a gun—neither can we 
send our young people out into today’s 
world without the protection of knowledge 
knoweldge of themselves and their govern- 
ment and what that government stands for 
and knowledge of other peoples and their 


governments and the principles for which 


those governments stand. 

In our desire to instill this knowledge, 
however, we must guard against overselling 
our product. We have faults both as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. We have not al- 
ways been right—and we will not always 
be right. 

We can only attempt to follow in the way 


that is right—both as individuals and as a 


nation—and knowledge will lead the way. 
The eagle, not the ostrich, iethis coun 


‘Ne Ban on Appeasement Seminars 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the threats 
posed to our way of life are well known, 
and we have spent billions of dollars and 
devoted much of our resources to bolster- 
_. ing-our defenses to meet any threat. 
Franky, I have no doubt but that we 
have the economic, material, and mili- 
tary strength to withstand any Commu- 
hist onslaught now or in the foreseeable 
future. What gives me increasing con- 
_ cern is the fear that some of our people 
-- and some in positions of leadership— 

have lost faith in America and do not 
- exemplify the spiritual strength which 
has always been our greatest asset and 


without which we cannot possibly with- 
stand the dedicated, fanatieal drive of 


world communism. 

What inclines Americans to pessimism 
about our strength? I am at a loss to 
understand what kind of illness is abroad 
that paralyzes our will to believe in our- 
selves. 

In the election campaign of 1960 many 
disparaging and discouraging things 
were said about this Nation’s strength, 
but surely those charges were recognized 
as campaign oratory. Even those who 
made them dropped them immediately 
after the election. President Kennedy 
apparently believes in our massive re- 
taliation strength in bombs, missiles, and 
planes for in his recent request for arms 
he asked for no increase in these areas. 

He asked for no new bombers and even 
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cut down President Eisenhower’ 's request 


for the development of the new B70 
bomber. 


And there was concern about our na- 


tional prestige abroad. Frankly, Mr. 


Speaker, I am even more concerned about 


what some people right in this country 
think about us. What kind of picture do 
they have of this Nation when they even 
suggest that we do not have the potential 


strength to defend ourselves, that we are 


not and will not continue to be the leader 
of the free world, or that we de not hold 
the fate of freedom and perhaps even 
civilization in our hands? 

Although I have heard pessimism and 
defeatism expressed all too frequently, I 
am still disturbed to hear such senti- 
ments. I was deeeply shocked to read of 
such statements attributed to some gen- 
tlemen who now have assumed positions 
of the highest responsibility in our Gov- 
ernment. I refer to the column “Be- 
tween the Lines,” by Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt entitled No Ban on Appease- 
ment Seminars” appearing in the In- 
dianapolis News of September 30, 1961, 
which I submit herewith: 

No Ban ON APPEASEMENT SEMINARS | 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

While the Defense Department is canceling 

anti-Communist seminars by the military 
not a word is said about those seminars where 
a clique of civilian professors promotes the 
dangerous myth that we are helpless to stem 
the inevitable expansion of Soviet Commu- 
nist power. 
This line of defeatist thinking is reflected 
in the published proceeedings of the Asilo- 
mar National Strategy Seminar of April 24-30, 
1960, sponsored by the 6th U.S. Army, 4th 
U.S. Air Force, and the Western Sea Frontier 
(US. Navy). On the Asilomar conference 
grounds, Monterey Peninsula, Calif., 500 
Americans—chiefiy Reserve officers—heard 
Walt W. Rostow, now Deputy Special Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, predict: 

“The role of the United States in deter- 
mining the outcome of the world’s history 
over coming decades will, of course, be mar- 


_ ginal and success cannot be assured.” 


Quick to echo the prophecy is an activist 
in mental disarmament circles, Prof. Klaus 
E. Knorr of Princeton’s Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, who told the group that 
while the United States still has consider- 
able counterforce capacity, “it seems prob- 
able that it will lose this capacity.” | 

In case any military men or civilians pres- 
ent should chance to identify the enemy 
as the Soviet slave empire, Dr. Martin B. 
Travis, associate professor of political 
science at Stanford University, was on hand 
to chide them for “continued preoccupation 
with the false stereotype of the U.S.S.R.” 


Should our military be so misguided as to 


develop a “win strategy,” James King, Jr., 


of the Washington Center of Foreign Pol- 
icy Research at Johns Hopkins University, 
informs them of a better way—the way of 
accommodations and negotiated settle- 
ments—which can only lead to another 
Munich. King contended that “we do not 
have to take this uncompromising view” of 
committing American prestige to the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

“There is a choice involved, with some- 
sping sald Dow aides, 26 in all such 
choices.“ 

Is it too much to ask that just for once 
some bias might creep into American for- 
eign policy — bias on the American side? 

In view of our impartial attitudes in 


Cuba, Laos and the Congo, it behooves us 


to examine the strategic plan set forth by 
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Paul Nitze, shortly before he became As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Affairs. At this Asilomar seminar, 
April 28, 1960, Nitze p “that we ac- 
cept the improbability that we can achieve 
a true class A nuclear capability.” 

Is Khrushchev then to be apprised of the 
improbability that the United States can 
develop a technological lead over the Soviet 
Union in nuclear armaments? 

Nitze also proposes that our country disarm 


untlaterally—“a series of unilateral actions 


designed to produce reciprocal action on the 
part of our allies and also on the part of our 
enemies.” 


We now see the kind of reciprocal action 


which resulted when we unilaterally aban- 
doned underground atomic testing for 3 
years. 

Nitze’s final proposal is that we turn over 
the Strategic Air Command—representing 
about 90 percent of our strategic retaliatory 
capacity—first to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and eventually to the United 
Nations. He further stipulates “that a U.N. 
order to use them (our SAC bases) will be 
honored only in event some nation has first 
used nuclear weapons for purposes other 
than self-defense in or over its own territory.” 

Under the Nitze plan one can picture the 
leveling of a.major part of our country with- 
in a matter of minutes while a U.N. debating 
team—largely composed of Communist and 
“neutral” nations—decides whether to per- 
mit us to fight back. 

Surely, it is “educational” activities like 
these—and not the anti-Communist semi- 
nars—-which are sabotaging the President's 
vigorous forward strategy as revealed in his 
inaugural address: 

“We shall pay any price, meet any hard- 
ship, support any friend, oppose any foe to 
assure the survival and success of our 
system. 


Anticommunism Strategy Seminar, U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 


cently received a summary of an anti- 
communism strategy seminar which was 


held at the US. Army Command and 


General Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., on July 27, 28, and 29, 


1961. This report was prepared by and 
sent to me by Mr. Leonard Banowetz, 


a constituent of mine from Wichita, 
Kans., who was a participant at the 
seminar 


It certainly seems to me that these 
seminars in which so many civilians 
have the opportunity to take part should 
be encouraged. It is extremely impor- 
tant that our people understand how 
communism operates. There should be 
no repression of knowledge concerning 
this threat to our way of life. 


I believe the Members of the House 


will find this report prepared by Mr. 
Banowetz to be of vital interest: 
ANTICOMMUNISM Srratecy U.S. 
_ ARMY COMMAND AND GENERAL Srarr Cor. 
LEGE, Fort LEAVENWORTH, EANs. 
(By Leonard F. Banowetz) 


It was my pleasure to attend an anti- 


communism strategy seminar at the U.S. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on July 27, 28, 
and 29, 1961. The seminar itself was spon- 
sored by the Institute for American Strategy 
and the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. The hosts for the seminar were the 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege and the Henry Leavenworth Chapter of 


the Association of the U.S. Army. 


It was pointed out by Maj. Gen. Harold 
K. Johnson, commandant of the USACGSC, 
that it was not the purpose of the seminar 
to develop for foreign policy, or for that 
matter, a recommendation -for any par- 
ticular strategy that should be followed by 
any of the branches of our Government. 
Rather, the purpose of the seminar was to 
provide for the conferees various information 
that would give them a better understand- 
ing of the nature of international commu- 
nism and to encourage a more thorough 
study of the subject. 

Members of the clergy, press, business, 
labor, educators, and the professions were all 
invited. Approximately 250 to 300 civilians 
attended the seminar. In addition, there 
were members of not only our own Armed 
Forces in attendance, but also a substan- 
tial number of officers from Allied countries, 


as well as one officer. from Yugoslavia, 
who, you will be happy to know, although 
he 


admitted he was a Communist, declared 

he was a different kind of Communist than 

those to whom the subject of the seminar 
was devoted. This was most comforting. 

Actually, the conference might have been 

better entitled “Know Your Enemy.” As I 


sat through the conference, I recalled my 


own experiences in World War II. How well 
I remember the long hours I spent in Eng- 
land with the British learning to identify 
the silhouettes of their planes and tanks, so 
I would not confuse them with either the 
Americans or the Germans. It occurred to 
me at that time if we could get close enough 
to the enemy we could always identify him 
because he had distinctive uniforms and dis- 
tinctive markings. It was only when he was 
some distance away that we had to resort 
to the outline or silhouette. 

Then, I recalled in the Bulge. the great 
morale prablem we faced when it was dis- 
covered that our enemy had violated certain 
of the codes of war by wearing American 
uniforms or using captured American tanks 
and failing to remove the American mark- 
ings. Part of this was overcome by what 
we refer to as “Yankee ingenuity,” in that 
soldiers used slang, etc. to make sure that 


the man in the American uniform was really 


an American. 

Today I think even the most optimistic 
would have to admit we are involved in a 
war. Unfortunately, our enemy does not 
wear a uniform that is easily identifiable. 
As a matter of fact, they don’t even wear 
lapel buttons on their civilian cloths. As 
a result, many ignore the enemy because 
they can't see him, and others can’t see 
the enemy because they ignore him. 

Without a doubt, this seminar provided 


every erage attending it with a better 
ability to recognize and understand our 
enemy. 


The first afternoon of the seminar was 


optional and provided tours of the fort or 
films. I spent the afternoon seeing the 
eight films that were shown. The film se- 
lection, I thought, was very good. I had 
already seen five of the films, but I took 
the opportunity to see them again. The list 
of films and their sources is as follows: 

“Communist Propaganda,” Armed Forces; 
“The Big Idea,” Swift & Co.; “The Two Ber- 
lins,” National Education Program; “Com- 
munist Weapon of Allure,” Armed Forces; 
“The Face of Red China,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Oo.; The Challenge of Ideas,” Armed Forces; 
“Communist Encirclement,” National Educa- 
tion Program; and “Revolt in Hungary,” 
Armed Forces. 
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Certainly there is no one film available 
that can tell the entire story. On the other 
hand, I think we would all agree some films 
are better than. others. 

As you will notice, four of the eight films 
shown are Armed Forces film. 

showings, most heartening was 
the attendance of a large group of the wives 
and children of the conferees. 

The film, “The Two Berlins,” produced by 
the National Education Program, probably 
told the story more graphically than I have 
ever heard before of why Khrushchev would 
like to drive us out of Berlin. This is a 
color film actually taken in West and East 
Berlin. When you see the starkness of East 
Berlin compared to the overflowing affluence 
of West Berlin, you realize what a tremen- 
dous piece of propaganda this is for the 
West and why the Russians want it removed. 

The Armed Forces film, “Communist 
Weapon of. Allure,” is an excellent tool in 
better understanding of what draws people 
to the Communist Party. 

Another Armed Forces film, “Revolt in 
Hungary,” is a pictorial record of the Hun- 
garian revolt which has been shown several 
times on TV. Certainly it is a stark re- 
minder of the moral failure of the West. 

The Armed Forces film, “Communist 
Propaganda,” shows many examples of ob- 
vious Soviet propaganda. Included in this 
film are scenes from the Russian English- 
speaking film, “The Forty-First Bullet,” 


which was pure Communist propaganda. 


The most interesting comment concerning 
this particular film was that the Russian 
film, “The Forty-First Bullet,” had appar- 
ently appeared on several of the campuses 
throughout the area without any identifica- 
tion that it was Communist propaganda. 
The film I really looked forward to was 
the Armed Forces film, “The Challenge of 


Ideas,“ which was produced, as I understand 


it, to take the place of film strip “Com- 
munism on the Map,” and “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” While it is quite a nice film and 
probably could be included in any series 
of films on a better understanding of our 
American heritage as well as the threat to 
it, I can assure you that it will probably 
never inspire anyone to do 1 minute of 
study or have 1 minute of concern. The 
document of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, “Operation Abolition,” 
is certainly needed. 

“Communist Encirclement,” is an excellent 
up-to-date graphic presentation of the origin 
and expansion of Communist imperialism 
and is an excellent basic tool for better un- 
derstanding of the nature of our enemy. 

The speakers on the seminar were for the 
most. part educators who have spent many 
years studying the entire Communist appa- 
ratus. Many of them have testified before 
committees of the House as well as the Senate 
at various times. While I am quite sure that 
there was probably no one who attended that 
agreed with everything that everybody said, I 
did not hear anyone criticize the seminar 
as a whole. I did not agree with all of the 
material presented and as a matter of fact 
some of the speakers didn’t even agree with 
each other. However, the presentations were 
objective. Facts that are commonly ac- 
cepted as facts were generally identified as 
such and the opinions of the individuals were 
also labeled likewise. I can honestly say 
that I have never attended any seminar or 


presentation that could have been more 


objective. 
The presentation of Dr. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of economics, Georgetown University, 


on the history of Communist aggression was- 


a most careful tracing of what has been go- 
ing on in the past 20 years. It should be 
required reading in the State Department 
and the USIA. 

Col. William R. Kintner, special assistant 
to the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, discussed Com- 
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munist Subversive, Espionage, and Propa- 
ganda Tactics in the Cold War.” This was a 
very factual tracing of the cause and effect of 
the tactics that the Communists use so well. 
Colonel Kintner is one of the contributors 
to the quite excellent publication of the 
Foreign Policy Institute, “Protracted Con- 
flict.” This book and the publication, “A 
Forward Strategy for America” are excellent 
tools for the person who is honestly in- 


terested in a better understanding of the 


nature of our enemy and possible ways to win 
the war. 

Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, N.Y., followed with the develop- 


ment of the overall strategy of the Com- 


munists. Here again, was presented a trac- 
ing of the pronouncements of the Communist 
International and a matching of the results. 
Also covered here were their announced 
plans for us for the future. 

These three speakers really presented the 
foundation for the rest of the program. It 
was accurate and well documented. The 
speakers in the afternoon included Dr. Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, professor of Asiatic politics, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Francis P. 
Hoeber, senior economist, Stanford Research 


Institute, and Mr. Thomas Brimelow, of the 


British Embassy. They dealt with some of 
the related aspects and were quite special- 
ized. However, the address of Mr. Brimelow 
of the British Embassy was most enlighten- 
ing to those attending, as he pointed out the 
most documented cases where the Commu- 
nists have attempted to divide the Western 
Powers. 

That evening, Mr. Eugene Lyons, senior 
editor, the Reader’s Digest, spoke on the 
strategy for victory. He pointed out the need 
for sercing in.on the: enemy end then pian 
to defeat him. 

Saturday morning was devoted primarily 


Jupp on the threat of communism. I could - 


certainly say this: If enough Americans could 
hear Dr. Jupp’s explanation of, “a Communist 
is a Communist,” a great deal of our problem 
would begin to disappear. His simple ap- 
proach to describing the nature of a Com- 
munist is so understandable that Iam quite 
sure no one left the seminar saying, “Well, 
after all, there are some good things about 
communism,” or, “If we can just get to the 
people of Communist countries, they will 
bring pressure on the Communist govern- 
ment and change it.” Any student of his- 
tory would have to agree with Dr. Jupp be- 


cause history is on his side. The big prob- - 


lem of course is to stop it from repeating it- 
self. 

Dr. Stefan T. Possony, professor of inter- 
national politics, University, 
discussed the vulnerabilities of the Commu- 
nists. While his material was probably new 
to many of the people attending the confer- 
ence, it certainly received complete agree- 
ment by the allied officers who, unfortu- 
nately, have a better understanding of the 
meaning of ethnic groupings and national- 
ism. To those who preach we must write 
off certain countries or even certain sections 
of what we now refer to as the U.S. S. R., this 
would provide rather sober reading. In- 
deed, here is a subject completely un- 
touched in most of our current history and 
geographic courses. That this fierce spirit 
for self-determination could still exist in 
some of the countries that have been swal- 
lowed up by the Soviet is indeed remark- 
able. On the other hand, 
really confirms the Christian belief in the 
nature of man. It is unfortunate that this 
is not given greater consideration by our 
State Department and executive branch. 


The civilian attendees participated in 
small group discussions Saturday afternoon 


dedicated to trying to figure out how we 


individually and collectively could help in 


its extension . 
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the fight against international communism. 
These were divided up to cover, among other 
things, education, industry, and the press. 
Some of the conclusions of the citizens 
groups were as follows: 

1. We must all strive for a better under- 
standing of our American heritage. Unless 
we achieve this, we will operate in a vac- 
uum, being against communism but not 
knowing exactly what we are for. 

2. To further spread the base for under- 
standing of international communism, how 
it has worked in the past and how it in- 
tends to work in the future. 

3. That the press could do a far better 
job of factually alerting the American 
people. @ 

In addition to the speakers and films, there 
Was an excellent exhibit on Communist 
propaganda furnished by Burston-Marstellar 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. This exhibit 
demonstrated how the Communists utilize 
posters, newspapers, radio, motion pictures, 
pamphlets, and other communications media 
for political p da around the world, 
as well as in the United States. 

Some of the material that was available to 
the conferees was “View I.“ published by 
Champion Papers; the following articles by 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI: “Com- 
munist Party US.A.,” reprinted from Ave 
Maria, April 30, 1960; “Communist Hlusion 
and Democratic Reality,” from article pre- 
pared for National Strategy Seminar in 
Washington, D.C., July 1959, “Communism, 
the Bitter Enemy of Religion,” from Chris- 
tianty Today, June 22, 1959; “The Commu- 
nist Menace: Red Goals and Christian 
Ideals,” from Christianity Today, October 10 
and 24, November 7, 1960; “America—Free- 
dom’s Champion,” address, American Legion 
National Convention, October 18, 1960; “God 
and Country or Communism,” American Le- 
gion magazine, November 1957. | 
‘These seminars should have the sup 
of every patriotic American. It would, in- 
deed, be a tragedy if they were not continued. 


Politics First in the Department of Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, news 
has just broken of the release and resig- 
nation of Mr. Donald Willette as chair- 
man of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee 


The following correspondence clearly 
indicates the nature of the unsavory 
situation requiring this resignation and 
provides still another concrete illustra- 
tion of the “politics first” character of 
this administration: | 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 
Hon. L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C, : 

Dear SECRETARY FREEMAN: I have been in- 
- formed via reliable sources that Donald Wil- 
lette, Willette Seed Farms Inc., Delavan, 
Faribault County, Minn., received through 
an appeal an increase of 30 acres in the corn 
base for his farm. Mr. Willette’s original 
base, resulting from actual corn planting 
history furnished by him, was 219 acres. 


This, when added to the appeal acres, totals 
249 acres. Sixty-four and one-half acres 
were then diverted under the 1961 feed grain 
program at respective payment rates of 
$37.60 and $45.20 per acre for a total ap- 
proved payment of $2,535. The part of this 
payment represented by the 30 acres above 
actual planting history is approximately 
$1,238. 

Mr. Donald Willette is your appointee as 
State ASC chairman for the State of Min- 
nesota. This is the highest appointive posi- 
tion in the State involving this agency of 
USDA which is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the food grain program and nu- 
merous other farm programs. 

If the committee system is to operate 
effectively in administering farm programs, 
high appointive officials cannot take advan- 
tage of their position to promote selfish in- 
terest and personal gain at the expense of 
other farmers and the success of these pro- 
grams. In his appeal Mr. Willette stated 
that his corn production did not contribute 
to the surplus because it was largely used 
for seed. How, then, can he justify a re- 
quest for additional acres so that his par- 
ticipation in the program will accomplish 
very little, if any, reduction in corn planting 
on his farm? In my opinion, this is out- 
right fraud. In this and other counties 
corn acreage bases for many other farms 
were arbitrarily reduced below actual history 
and certainly increases were not made in the 
same amount or proportion as was done 
for the Willette farm. 

In Faribault County, if each of the 2,303 
corn farms had been given a base increase of 
30 acres for a total of 69,090 acres, these 
phantom acres would have exceeded sub- 
stantially the total intended diverted acre- 
age in the county for the 1961 feed grain 
program. Available figures indicate a total 
of 42,217 acres of intended participation in 


the feed grain program for Faribault County 


in 1961. 

On a State basis, an increase of 30 acres 
for each of the 126,243 feed grain farmers, 
for a total of 3,787,290 acres would have been 
more than double the total intended par- 
ticipation of 1,586,079 acres in the 1961 feed 
grain program. The use of inflated acres 
and the promiscuous handling of appeals for 
selfish and political reasons destroys the 
effectiveness of any acreage reduction surplus 
control program. Certainly, the many thou- 
sands of unincorporated family farmers in 
Minnesota would have a right to protest 
favorite treatment of the farm belonging to 
the State ASCS chairman and would have 
a right to question the double standard in 
the decisions made on this type of appeal. 

I visited the Faribault County office on 
September 7, 1961, for the intended purpose 
of reviewing the handling of appeals, and 
base acreage adjustments, in addition fo 
the documents pertaining to Mr. Willette’s 
participation in the feed grain program. Mr. 
John Hayes, the county ASCS chairman, re- 
fused me access to any of these. records, 
which, I believe, unless regulations have re- 
cently changed, are public information. Mr. 
Hayes stated that even if directed by you, 
the records concerning Mr. Willette would 
not be made available tome. However, when 
he was reminded that he, no doubt, was 
responsible to some authority, he stated that 
he would give some consideration to a direc- 
tive from you to open the records. The other 
members of the county committee were not 
in accord with this determination. It is my 
opinion that there has been collusion be- 
tween Mr. Hayes and Mr. Willette in obtain- 
ing this favored treatment for the State 
chairman. 


I have no personal ax to grind. with Mr. 
Willette. It is dish however, as 
a farmer and former State administrative 
Officer in this WSDA agency, to observe in- 
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effective administration and selfish personal 
interests which destroy and doom to failure 
legislation and farm programs designed to 
improve the status of our farm people. 

I feel sure that you, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, expect these farm pr to be 
administered fairly and equitably and that 
you will not condone the type of action in- 
volved in this case as indicated by the above 
information. I would appreciate being ad- 
vised of your plans to correct this situation 
in Minnesota. 

Sincerely, | 
E. J. PERSON, 
Executive Secretary, Republican Farm 
Council. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1961. 
Mr. E. J. PERSON, 
Executive Secretary, | 
Republican State Central Committee, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Person: The Secretary’s Office 
referred to my attention your letter of last 
week relative to the State ASC chairman, 
Mr. Willette, and his participation in the 
feed grain program. 

This particular transaction has been under 
investigation by my agency and investigators 
report to me that there is no evidence of 
fraud and collusion on the part of Mr. 
Willette as the State ASC chairman. How- 
ever, I do feel there is an honest mistake of 
judgment by the operators of Mr. Willette’s 
farms, and Mr. Willette agrees with that con 
clusion. 

Therefore, Mr. Willette has submitted his 
resignation as State ASC chairman of 
Minnesota in order that there will be no 
misunderstanding on the part of the De- 
partment’s intentions to administer the feed 
grain program in a fair and equitable man- 
ner to all who participate in it. , 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace D. Goprrey, 
Administrator. 


Mr. George Etzell, Minnesota Repub- 
lican National Committeeman, has today 
called for clear and honest answers 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the following questions: 

First. Who filed the Willette appeal 
for an added 30 acres in the corn base 
which led to an overpayment of $1,238? 

Second. Was the appeal filed in writ- 
ing and if so by whom was the appeal 
signed? 

Third..Who received the appeal and 
who passed on the appeal and granted 
the extra 30 acres in the corn base? 

Fourth. What checking procedures or 
auditing procedures are used to guard 
against this type of result? 

Fifth. How could land with no previous 
history be granted a corn acreage allot- 
ment? 

Sixth. Who was the fieldman who 
Willette said should have caught the vio- 
lation of Agriculture Department regu- 
lations? 

Seventh. Why was Mr. Person denied 
access to the records on September 7, 
1961, by Mr. John Hayes, the county 
ASCS chairman? It is my understand- 
ing that these records are open to public 
inspection. If that is so the fact that 
Mr. Hayes would refuse to reveal the 
facts serves to cast a cloud of suspicion 
over this entire matter. 

Surely everyone who is concerned with 


. proper handling of the feed-grain pro- 


gram will be vitally interested in Secre- 
tary Freeman’s answers. 
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Giaimo in Ist Session of the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, as the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress draws to a 
close, I wish to join with the great num- 
ber of my colleagues who customarily 
insert in the Recorp a review of their 
activities during the congressional ses- 
sion so that my summary will be gen- 
erally available for the information of 
my constituents. During the 86th Con- 
gress, when I served my freshman term, 
I innovated periodic reports to the people 
of my district; these reports were so well 
received that I am happy to continue the 
practice. 

It is well known that as one continues 


in Congress, just as it is in other careers, 


additional experience leads to greater re- 
sponsibilities. I have been pleased to ac- 
cept additional committee jobs and re- 
sponsibilities because I know that each 
assignment offers new opportunities for 
serving my district and the Nation. 
Thus, I am pleased that, in addition to 
my membership on the Education and 
Labor Committee, I have been honored 
this year with an assignment on the 
House Administration Committee and 
several active subcommittees of the 
House, which are cited below. 

THE EDUCATION BILLS 


When this Congress convened last 
January, I was again assigned to work 
with the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee where, because of my service dur- 
ing the last Congress, I have become the 
ranking member of the majority party 
under the chairman. In this position 1 
had the opportunity to work very closely 


on the education program which the 


committee prepared for the House. I 
am proud of the work of my committee 
and of the measures it recommended to 
guarantee our children a school system 
of quality capable of providing them with 
the fullest possible preparation to meet 
the challenge expected in their world of 
the future. 

In his campaign and in his messages to 
Congress, President Kennedy asked that 
we greatly increase our investments in 
the field of education. I am happy to 
report that my subcommittee worked 
hard and long to produce legislation that 
would boost the efforts of our colleges 
and universities and improve the tried 
and tested National Defense Education 
Act. During the unfortunate illness of 
our subcommittee chairman, I was hon- 
ored to serve as acting chairman and 
thus help coordinate committee work on 
these programs. In the end, the House 
Education and Labor Committee, by dili- 
gent effort, did produce legislation that 
in every major respect answered the call 
of the President, the desires of the Amer- 


ican people, and the people of my district, 

as expressed in the elections last fall. 
Because groups that ostensibly sup- 

ported the President’s program chose to 


: place self-interest above national inter- 
est and allowed themselves to become the 
pawns of Republican-southern obstruc- 


tionists, the House was denied the op- 
portunity to discuss any vote upon the 
program prepared by my committee after 
many months of work. The shocking 


truth is that the House never did reject 


the President’s education program be- 
cause it never was allowed to yote upon 
its merits. Late in August; a consid- 
erably watered down version of the orig- 
inal committee bill was finally offered for 
debate. The measure provided $325 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for a l-year emer- 
gency program for construction of public 
school classrooms in areas that have a 
demonstrated need; a l-year extension 
of grants for schools in nearly 300 areas 
impacted by Federal installations—that 
is, areas in which Government activities 
employing Federal workers have resulted 
in overcrowded schools—and contin- 
uance for 1 year of the NDEA college- 
student loan program, due to expire next 
June. I considered this “package” to be 
a bare minimum and a reasonable ap- 
proach. However, by a vote of 242 to 169, 
the House refused to even discuss the bill. 
Voting to block debate were 62 south- 
erners and 160 Republicans. Voting to 


at least consider the bill were 163 Demo- 


crats and 6 Republicans. 

Eventually, the House voted to con- 
tinue the existing impacted areas and 
the NDEA programs for 2 years. I 
voted against this action because: 

First. I believe certain aspects of the 
so-called impacted areas program are 
nothing more than “pork barrel” legis- 
lation. 

Second. I wanted to demonstrate 
against those who misled the public by 
raising States rights, church-state, and 
other false constitutional issues, but who 
then proved themselves insincere by 
voting their own districts Federal money 
under the so-called impacted areas bills; 
evidently they were not afraid of Fed- 
eral control when it meant money for 
their own school systems. 

Third. I believe both the NDEA and 
impacted areas program need improve- 
ment, and my committee made specific 
recommendations along this line. After 
the House refused to debate these pro- 
posals, I could not vote to continue these 
programs with all their faults, especially 
Since the NDEA program has another 
year to go and plenty of time is avail- 
able next year to improve on it. 

Fourth. The need for general assist- 


ance to our school systems was recog- 


nized by both the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties in convention; re- 
fusal to even discuss legislation that 
would meet these needs appeared to me 
to be an abdication of responsibility, and 
I voted to protest against it. 

I believe we can make no sounder in- 
vestment than to improve the educa- 
tion of America’s youth. Therefore, I 
shall continue to fight for an adequate 
education program next year. In this 


regard, I am pleased to report that 1 
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have been asked to serve with a five-man 


congressional task force charged with 


the responsibility of preparing a pro- 
gram to help college students and our 
institutions of higher learning. As you 
know, tomorrow’s world will demand 
greater numbers of college-trained peo- 
ple; we dare not shortchange America 
by denying the youth of today the oppor- 
tunity to explore the limits of their aca- 
demic potential. 

EDUCATION AND THE BATTLE FOR ‘hs MINDS 


During my campaign for reelection 
last year, I described the great impor- 
tance which I attach to adequately pro- 
viding for our youth; attention to their 
schools and the quality of their teachers 
as well as guidance to direct their latent 
talents and skills into constructive ac- 
tivities must be provided by this genera- 
tion if the next is to be prepared to lead 
America to greater heights. The youth 
of any nation is that country’s most pre- 
cious resource. Therefore, although our 
primary interest is with our schools in 
America, our Nation, as leader of the 
free world, must also concern itself with 
the caliber of training being offered 
elsewhere. On March 13, President 
Kennedy announced his famous Alli- 


ance for Progress program with Latin 


America, and in his statement he called 
for increased cooperation between uni- 
versities in our country and in the 
countries south of us. Shortly there- 
after, Congressman Jo.] BRaDEMAS, of 
Indiana, and I were commissioned to 
make a study of higher education in 
Argentina, and to report back to the 
Education and Labor Committee. We 
held innumerable conferences with Latin 
American educators and Government 
leaders here in Washington, and during 
@ congressional recess last spring, we 
visited several campuses in Argentina. 
It was during this visit that I was made 
the object of a short but bitter pro- 
Castro, anti-American demonstration. 
The report of our visit is now available, 
and I urge any of my readers who is 
interested in reading it to write to me in 
Washington; I shall be happy to send 
him a copy. 

The admonition to know thine enemy 
is a wise one, and one that will be fol- 
lowed by this Congress. As the people 
of Connecticut’s Third District read this 
report, I will be visiting classrooms in 
the Soviet Union. Along with the mem- 
bers of my subcommittee, I will be view- 
ing firsthand the facilities of Russian 
schools, and I shall be meeting with the 
men and women who are training the 
Russian adult of tomorrow. I shall re- 
port fully on my visit to Russia when I 
return at the end of October. 

THE ECONOMY 


The general pickup in the economy 
from the doldrums in which it languished | 
last year has renewed worldwide confi- 
dence in the economic strength of Amer- 
ica. However, what has me worried is 
the fact that the gain in jobs has been 
moderate despite booming output. With 
the Reciprocal Trade Act due for exten- 


| 
: 
| 
sion next year, special interest groups 
are already busy trying to pin a scape- — 
: goat label on our trade program with the 
| ee free nations of the world. To fully study | 


months of investigation, 
the conclusion that our 
problem lies in automation and the 
of an adequate program to cope 
Foreign nations have consist- 


economies, we cannot arbitrarily shut 
out the products of other countries with- 
out inviting retaliation which, in view of 
our favorable balance in trade, can only 
hurt us more than it would help. I am 
convinced that the best way to better 


dustrial redevelopment programs. I 
supported the area redevelopment bill 
proposed by the President after proper 
safeguards to protect New England in- 
dustry were written into it, and I am 
pleased that it was adopted. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has received 
President Kennedy’s proposals for sweep- 
ing tax reforms to encourage expansion 
of business activity and thus create more 
jobs; I am confident that this program 
will be acted upon during the early 
weeks of the next congressional session. 
But since American society is a part- 
nership between government at all levels 
and individual citizens, President Ken- 
nedy’s .call.for economic growth will go 
unanswered unless our businessmen and 
our labor force are willing to become 
more efficient. To help our local busi- 
nessmen compete, I called a districtwide 
conference last April to which I invited 
some of the top Government procure- 
ment agents in the Northeast. More than 
100 representatives of industry in the 
district participated in a full day of dis- 
cussions with Government purchasers. 
The chamber of commerce in the area 
cooperated magnificently, and I believe 
a great deal of valuable information was 
obtained by those in attendance. Our 
State leads the Nation in per capita sales 
to the Federal Government, and I want 
Connecticut industry to retain its excel- 
lent relations with this giant customer. 
My office staff and I stand ready at all 
times to provide our local businesses with 
the information they will need to go 
after and win Government contracts. 
Another growing source of profits and 
jobs is world trade. In this area, also, I 
intend to cooperate fully with local busi- 
nessmen seeking assistance in obtaining 
information about oversea markets and 
international trade fairs. By aggres- 


ucts, we can do much to create new jobs 
in our community. 

The fight to improve the competitive 
position of industry in the Third District 
takes many forms. Unfair competition 
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from other regions of the country in the 
form of substandard wages or unjustified 
subsidized electric power costs also had 
my attention during the year. I believe 
passage of the President's minimum 
wage program will do much to alleviate 
the former condition, and defeat of a 
proposal to allow a federally owned nu- 
clear weapons plant to provide cheap 
electric power in competition with pri- 
vate utilities to the Northwest will per- 
mit private industry there to move ahead 
and satisfy the power needs of that re- 
gion as it does in New England. I am in 
great sympathy with employing public 
power in areas of our country that are 


depressed and otherwise incapable of 


encouraging private industry to provide 
the power at rates necessary to stimu- 
late development of the region. How- 


ever, no such national interest was dem- 


onstrated to me which would justify the 
attempt made in Congress to put the 
Federal Government into the power 
business at Hanford, Wash. 

LEGISLATION 


During this past year, two measures 
which I authored and introduced in the 
House were passed by the Congress. The 
first measure was the Practical Nurse 
Training Act extension, which was 
passed on April 12. This measure ex- 
tended until 1965 a Federal-State pro- 


gram of training practical nurses; it au- 


thorizes $5 million in annual grants to 
States which match the Federal con- 
tribution. With hospitals becoming 
more overcrowded and medical costs on 
the increase, the need for well-trained 
practical nurses to serve in the home 
and to relieve the registered nurse for 
more specialized tasks has become in- 
creasingly evident. It is my hope that 
this legislation will help provide a great- 
er reservoir of skilled nurses to improve 
the quality of our medical care pro- 
grams. 

Of more direct concern to the Third 
District is the passage of my bill to ex- 
pand the facilities and activities of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Labora- 
tory at Milford. The scientists working 
at this Laboratory have made some re- 
markable discoveries which offer great 
promise for restoring the once prosper- 
ous shellfish industry in Long Island 
Sound; their work achieved worldwide 
recognition and may lead to a method 
of cultivating sea crops as scientifically 
as we now farm the land. The legisla- 
tion which I authored provides the Lab- 
oratory with $1,325,000 to enlarge its 
facilities and train ¢ommercial shellfish 
men in the new methods developed by 
the Milford scientists. This bill was 
passed by Congress on August 22. 

In the table printed below, I have 
listed the major legislative actions of 
this session, which I supported in their 
final form. On February 21, 1961, Presi- 


dent Kennedy presented Democratic 


congressional leaders with a list of 16 
priority measures which he hoped could 
be adopted at the earliest opportunity. 
Twelve of those 16 have been favorably 
acted upon; those that have been en- 


_ acted into law are marked with an aster- 


isk on my table. Several more major 
legislative items were requested and 


passed: they also appear on my listing. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


S. 1852, June 21, 1961: Authorizes $12.5 
billion additional for fiscal 1962 for con- 
struction of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; continues B-52, B-58 bomber pro- 
duction programs; provides for 2 new nu- 
clear-powered missile frigates; and steps up 
Polaris submarine production to 29 by 1964, 
instead of 1967 (Public Law 87-53). 

H.R, 5000, June 27, 1961: Authorizes $893.9 


million for construction and improvement 


projects at military bases at home and 
abroad, including missile sites and nuclear 
submarine bases, provides for 7,000 new 
housing units (Public Law 87-57). 

H.R. 6874, July 21, 1961: Authorizes $1.7 
billion for National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1962; includes in- 
creases for manned-moon-orbiting project 
and for research on solid and nuclear pro- 
pellants (Public Law 87-98). 

Senate Joint Resolution 120, August 1. 
1961: Authorizes the President to call up to 
250,000 reservists and National Guardsmen 
for active duty of not more than 1 year and 
to extend training periods (Public ae 
87-117). 

| INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

S. 1983, September 4, 1961: Authorizes $4.3 
billion program of loans and grants for for- 
eign nomic aid and development, mili- 
tary assistance and support, and contribu- 
tions to international programs; provides 
borrowing authority for development loans, 
and a contingency fund for use at Presi- 
dent’s discretion. 

H.R. 6518, May 27, 1961: Effectuates previ- 
ously authorized Latin American program 
(Public Law 86-735) by appropriating $600 
million; includes $100 million disaster relief 
for Chile, $394 million for loans by Inter- 
American Development Bank, $6 million for 
social and economic programs of OAS, and 


$100 million for loans and grants by ICA 


(Public Law 87-41). 

House Joint Resolution 384, June 30, 1961: 
Provides for acceptance by the United States 
of agreement with France, Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom for establishment of 
the Carribean Organization to promote the 
progress and development of the area (Pub- 
lic Law 87-73) 

S. 1720, July 20, 1961: Extends indefinitely 
the President’s authority to use surplus farm 

roducts to aid the people and economy of 
nderdeveloped nations and permits broad- 
ened program (Public Law 87-92). 


H.R. 6611, August 10, 1961: Reduces from 
$500 to $100 value of goods returning Amer- 
icans may bring back duty free from abroad 
(Pubile Law 87-132). 

S. 610, June 29, 1961: Establishes a U.S. 
Travel Service in the Department of Com- 
merce to promote and encourage tourist 
travel from abroad (Public Law 87-63). 

Treaty: 1 Executive E—Convention of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, signed at Paris, December 14, 
1960, by representatives of the United States, 
Canada, and 18 member countries of the 

tion for Euro Economic Coop- 


eration. (Ratified March 16, 1961.) 
DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 
H.R. 4510, March 22, 1961: Emergency 


Feed Grain Act: Applicable to 1961 feed 
grain crop, this law encourages reduction of 
acreage planted so as to reduce Government- 
owned surpluses, raise farm income, and 
assure consumers fair and stable prices for 
meat, milk, and poultry products (Public 
Law 87-5). 
H.R. 4806.1 March 24, 1961: Tem 

Unemployment Compensation Act: Extends 


the TUC program through June 30, 1962, 


+ Included in President Kennedy’s February 
21 16-point list of priority legislation. | 


— 2 — to investigate the im- 
eS nestic employment. Because of the op- 
pPortunitz it-offers for me to inform 
2 ayself about this issue, I am happy that | 
Sa was selected to be a member of this | 
lack — 
bos ently bought more goods and services i. 
15 from us than we have imported from 
a them. Therefore, although I whole- 5 
heartedly believe that certain improve 
| ments must be made in our trade pol- 
icies to adjust for the changes which 
| _have occurred in our own and foreign — 
our employment problem is to improve 
the competitive status of our businesses ; 
i through various tax reforms and in- 
— — 
— — — 
— 
| 
| 


1961 


viding repayable Federal grants to States 
8 provide 13 weeks additional unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to unemployed 
workers exhausting their benefits. This new 


law has helped alleviate the severe hard- 


ships of unemployed workers and their fam- 
ag during the recession period, and in- 
creases purchasing power to stimulate de- 
mand during the recession (Public Law 
7-6). 

April 7, 1961: Reorganization Act 
Extension: Extends until June 1, 1963, the 
authority granted to the President in the 


Reorganization Act of 1949 to submit plans 


to Congress for reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch (Public Law 87-18). 

S. 1, May 1, 1961: Area Redevelopment 
Act: Twice vetoed by former President Eisen- 
hower, this new program provides $394 mil- 
lion in Federal loans and grants to assist 
qualifying urban and rural areas suffering 
from chronic economic distress and substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment (Public 
Law 87-27). 

H.R. 3935.1 May 5, 1961: Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments: Extends minimum wage 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to 3.6 million uncovered workers (mostly 
in retail trade), the first new coverage ap- 
proved by Congress since 1938. Raises the 
minimum wage of workers previously cov- 
ered to $1.25 an hour in two steps, brings 
newly covered workers to the new legal mini- 
mum within 4 years (Public Law 87-30). 

H.R. 4884,1 May 8, 1961: Aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents: Amends So- 
cial Security Act to provide Federal match- 
ing grants to States through June 3, 1962, to 
assist dependent children of needy unem- 
ployed parents (Public Law 87-31). 

S. 912 May 19, 1961: Federal judgeships: 


Provides for the Presidential appointment of. 


73 long needed new Federal judgeships (10 
circuit; 61 permanent district; 2 temporary 
district). When filled, they will help expe- 
dite the huge backlog of cases now crowd- 
ing court dockets (Public Law 87-36). 

H.R. 6713, June 29, 1961: Federal-Aid 


Highway Act Amendments: Modifies the Fed- 


eral-aid highway program, authorizing an 
additional $11.5 billion to keep construction 
of the 41,000 mile Interstate System on 
schedule for completion in 1972, providing 
a new schedule of highway user taxes (Pub- 
lic Law 87-61). 

H.R. 6027,1 June 30, 1961: Social Security 
Act Amendments: Liberalizes the Social Se- 


curity Act to provide $780 million in new or 


increased benefits during the first 12 months 
to an estimated 44 million persons. Re- 
duced the optional retirement age for men 
to 62 (with reduced benefits); raised the 
minimum benefit from $33 to $40 a month; 
increased widow’s benefits by 10 percent; 
raised the earnings ceiling for retired persons, 
broadened the insured status requirements, 
and increased the Federal share of State pro- 
| for the needy aged, blind, and dis- 
abled (Public Law 87-64). 

S. 146, June 30, 1961: Special milk pro- 
gram for children: Extended the special milk 
program for children until June 30, 1962, and 
raised the authorization from $95 million to 
$105 million (Public Law 87-67). 

S. 1922, June 30, 1961: Housing Act of 


1961: The most comprehensive housing meas- 


ure passed by Congress in 12 years, this new 
law provides $4.88 billion in Federal loans 
and grants to cities, towns, and rural areas 
for urban renewal, public housing, elderly 
housing, farm housing, college housing, com- 
munity facilities, “open space park and rec- 
reation area development in cities, urban 
mass-transportation systems, home improve- 
ment, a housing program for moderate-in- 
come families, and liberalizes the FHA home 


Included in President Kennedy's Febru- 
ary 21 16-point list of priority legislation. 
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mortgage insurance program. Similar legis- 
lation in the last Congress was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower (Public Law 87-70). 

H.R. 5723, July 6, 1961: Veterans’ home 
loan program extension: Extends the vet- 
erans’ guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
gram for World War II veterans until July 
25, 1967, and for Korean veterans until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1975, and provides additional $1.2 
billion in authorizations for advances from 
the Treasury for the VA direct home loan 
pe through fiscal 1967 (Public Law 
87-84). 

H.R. 6441, July 20, 1961: Water Pollution 
Control Act amendments: Broadens and ex- 
tends the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act to June 30, 1967, increasing the existing 
$50 million annual authorization for Federal, 
matching grants to communities for the con- 
struction of waste treatment plants to $80 
million in fiscal 1962, $80 million in fiscal 
1963 and $100 million each in fiscal 1964 
through 1967. Strengthens enforcement and 
extends jurisdiction of Federal pollution 
abatement authority to all interstate and 
navigable waters. A less comprehensive bill 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower in the 
last Congress (Public Law 87-88). 

S. 796, July 20, 1961: Surplus property dis- 
posal: Authorizes State agencies engaged in 
distribution of Federal surplus property to 
utilize surplus personal property needed to 
effectively carry out educational, public 
health, or civil defense programs in the 
States (Public Law 87-94). 

S. 857, August 7, 1961: Cape Cod National 
Seashore: Establishes, within the national 
park system, the Cape Cod (Mass.) National 
Seashore, the first national park to be estab- 
lished in the United States since 1947. Au- 
thorizes $16 million for purchase of lands 
for the park area (Public Law 87-126). 

S. 1643, August 8, 1961: General Farm Act: 
Extends feed grain program for 1962 crop; 
liberalizes farm credit programs; establishes 
wheat program for 1961-62, encouraging acre- 
age reduction; extends and broadens food for 
peace program (Public Law 480); extends 
National Wool Act, Great Plains conserva- 
tion program, school milk program, and 
broadens marketing orders to other com- 
modities (Public Law 87-128). 

S. 279, September 11, 1961: Juvenile delin- 
quency control: Authorizes a program of Fed- 
eral grants to communities and nonprofit 
agencies of $5 million a year for 4 years to 
finance projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. | 


Stockpile of Dairy Foods Protected From 
Nuclear Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Kennedy by William C. Eckles, gen- 
eral manager of the Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis. A copy 
of the telegram sent to my office is as 


follows: 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 

Hon. JouHn F. 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax PRESIDENT KEKENNEDY: Pure Mik 
Products Cooperative urges that immediate 
consideration be given to the stockpiling of 
properly packaged evaporated milk. cheese, 
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butter, and milk powder in cotnainers to pro- 
tect such from atomic fallout. It would be 
stockpiled and used in emergencies. Such, 
in quantities of 30 pounds per capita would 


and fats obtainable. 

If not feasible as Government defense 
project, suggest Government sponsorship of 
private industry developing such through | 
loans, contracts, etc., for home fallout shel- 
ter provisioning. 

Pure MILK PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE, 
WX. C. ERL, General Manager. 
Fonp pu Lac, WW. 


Research in the Life Sciences for the 
Exploration of Space | 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tensive study is now underway of the 
organization of research in the life 
sciences for the exploration of space. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dappar1o] submitted a re- 
port on this question to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics earlier this 
year and raised certain questions re- 
garding possible duplication of effort in 
his research, both within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and between that De- 
partment and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs, chief of the 

Command, took note of 


group making a life sciences study at 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex., last 
week. The hurricane, incidentally, upset 
the timetable on this program so that. 
General Briggs was unable to deliver 
his remarks in person and they were read 
for him by Brig. Gen. John A. Hilger. 
His remarks pay a fine tribute to the 
work of the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dappar1o] in focusing attention on 
this problem. I believe real progress is 
being made in the effort to shape a real 
national program in this area. As Mr. 
Dappario has consistently urged, the di- 
rection of our effort at the moment is 
toward, I am happy to say, more orderly 
development of life science research and 
more efficient use of men and facilities. 
I believe General Griggs’ remarks are 
well worth the attention of the House 
and I offer them for the Recorp: 
Gentleman, what I have to say today re- 
sults from conviction built up during a total 
of 11 years service in the Pentagon and 
from 2 years of service with the Air Train- 
ing Command, which included the formation 
of the Aerospace Medical Center in that 
Command. My views have developed after 
untold conversations, discussions and argu- 
ments, if you will, with General Bedwell, his 


urgeon 
which I cannot define but about which, as a 
caused 


layman, I can testify to the confusion. 
their 


by use. 
One of the most aspects of the 
research which our disti 


guests at this luncheon are examining is 


insure 2 to 4 weeks supply of the most nutri- 
: tious and essential proteins, carbohydrates, 
— 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
— — 
— — 


Medical Center, 


known as astrobiology. 

On the other hand, some institutions refer 
to space medicine as bioastronautics. Others 
use the term “space biology,” or “human 
factors.” The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration identifies its medical 
division as the Office of Life Science Pro- 


tion 


reason for the present 
in drive to launch man into orbit may 
be confusion in terminology. If two 
agencies have laboratories to investigate the 
medical effects of interplanetary fifght, but 
calls it space ecology, while the other 

to it as environment astrobiodynam- 
viously it will be that much harder to 
tect the possible duplication of programs 

es 


is certainly a large one — as large 
universe itself. There is plenty of 
room in space medicine for many scientific 
organizations to make significant contribu- 
‘tions. But the recent multiplication of 
space medical laboratories in the Govern- 
ment, in private institutions, and in the 
aerospace industry has begun to approach 
the point of absurdity. 

In the U.S. House of Representatives, only 
2 months ago, the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics met to consider an increase 
in funds authorized for NASA in the pres- 
‘ent fiscal year, 1962. Among the questions 


expansion of the 

NASA office of life science programs. 
One of the most active members of the 
committee, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
. Dappario, inserted 
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gentieman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dappar1o] counted at least 20 Armed Forces 
laboratories which are now conducting ma- 
jor research programs in this field. Besides, 
he named almost 100 civilian institutions 
in the United States, and about 70 more 
abroad, which are performing research under 
contract for the Air Force in specialized 
areas related to bioastronautics. 

In most cases, the civilian contracts are 
let because these institutions have profes- 


sional people and facilities that cannot be 


found in the Armed Forces, and could not be 
duplicated. at any price. Hence, they rep- 


a considerable amount of duplication both 
in facilities and in programs. The trend in 


and 


Air Training Command and 
the Aerospace Medical Division of the Air 
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built, older ones have often run at less than 


Space Council to look into this duplica- 
tion of effort. Further, he recommended 
that a single authority should be appointed 
to coordinate all the activities in this fleld. 
It would be empowered to combine the most 
important agencies into a unified organiza- 
tion, and to formulate a comprehensive 
program for research in space medicine. 

As a result of these recommendations by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dappario] the present committee is here at 
Brooks Air Force Base today. , 

I would like to make it clear that the Air 
Force has not been unaware of this situation, 
or indifferent to it. For some time, we have 
realized that there was needless competition 
in bioastronautics research, not only with 
other agencies of the Government, or be- 
tween separate branches of the armed serv- 
ices, but also within the services them- 
selves—including the Air Force. 

It became apparent, quite a while ago, that 
our scientific facilities could be managed 
more effectively if they were brought to- 
gether undér unified direction. For more 
than a year, a plan has been before the air 
staff to accomplish a reorganization of the 
kind suggested by Mr. DappArio, within the 
Air Force. 


The difficulty has been that each com-. 


mand, having jurisdiction over an important 
research activity, which was vital to his own 
operation, has been reluctant to part with 
control of it. I can speak on this subject 
from my own experience. The Aerospace 
Medical Center is a part of my command. 
Not only is it an essential research institu- 
tion. It is also an indispensable facility for 
training Air Force physicians, nurses, and 
medical technicians. 

As such, it performs a necessary service for 
the Air Training Command, for the Air Force 
and for national security, one which is closely 
related to our other activities, in building and 
maintaining an adequate force of experi- 
enced people to man the advanced weapon 
systems that we rely on for the protection of 
our Nation today. I have therefore been— 
understandably, I think—less than eager to 
see this fine organization detached from my 
command. 

The research, training, and clinical func- 
tions of the center could not be separated, 
and placed under different commands. It is 
well understood in the medical profession 
that these. functions complement one an- 
other, providing the specialist with a Ccompre- 
hensive background of theory and experience. 
They have been so closely integratéd at this 
center, throughout its history, that to divide 
them would be like severing the head of a 
patient from his heart and his intestines. 

So it has come down to the question: 
Which of these functions is the most vital 
one in the present crisis that confronts our 
Nation? I have been reluctantly persuaded 
that the most vital one at this time is re- 
search. As you have undoubtedly heard, it 
has been decided that the Aerospace Medical 
Center, with its components here at Brooks 
and elsewhere, it is to be detached from the 
ed as 


Force Systems Command. 

It will then have under it the most im- 
portant laboratories now performing re- 
search in space medicine for the Air Force— 


medical Laboratory in Alaska. The trans- 
fer is expected to become final within the 
next few weeks. | 

So the Air Force already has taken definite 


duplication of 
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steps to consolidate its own aerospace re- 
search facilities. They will be centered 


nere at Brooks, under the overall direction 
of the Systems Command, which is the or- 


ganization most directly concerned with de- 
velopment of manned vehicles for military 


space flight. These facilities will continue 
to be available to any other agency of the 


Government which is participating in the 
national space effort. 

I have outlined these actions, and the cir- 
cumstances that caused them to be taken, 
in order to show the real concern felt by all 
of us in the Air Force over the wasteful 
programs and facilities. 
These independent laboratories grew up at 
a time when space flight, as a practical ac- 
complishment, was considered to be far in 
the future. They arose out of the foresight 
and the curiosity of research specialists who 
were primarily engaged in other tasks. 

It is only natural that they went their 
separate ways, along parallel paths, and ac- 


quired their own associations and traditions. | 


For many of the people who have been doing 
this work, it is not easy to reorient their 
organizational channels and concepts. 

But the times have changed. Space op- 
erations are no longer a remote prospect for 
tomorrow, but a present reality, vividly 
exemplified by the recent orbital flights of 
the Soviet cosmonauts, Gagarin and Titov, 

Under these conditions, we can no longer 
afford to stand on past associations or tra- 
ditions or habits of behavior. We have to 
mobilize all our creative energies, our 
talents, and our resources for the drive to 


make America—with its free world allies— 


supreme in space. 

No Government agency that puts its own 
interests ahead of this national effort can 
attain a full measure of achievement in the 
technical competition of our day. I have 
seen this truth, and have regretfully parted 
with one of the most valued elements of my 
command. I hope that every other Govern- 
ment agency—if the situation requires it— 
may have the generosity of spirit to do the 
same. 


Cuba: Key to Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Cuba mili- 
tarily is as important to the Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere as the Pan- 
ama Canal. In fact, it is of more stra- 
tegic importance because an enemy can 
move from Cuba, in this age of modern 
warfare, in any direction. The follow- 
ing report by Arthur M. Wilcox, assist- 


ant editor of the Charleston News and 


Courier, Charleston, S.C., is a timely and 
urgent warning: 

Cusa: A HAVEN For SOVIET SUBMARINES 
(By Comdr. Arthur M. Wilcox, U.S. Navy 
Reserve) 

(Note.—Commander Wilcox is assistant 
editor of the Charleston, S. C., News and Cour- 
ier and a specialist on antisubmarine war- 
fare.) 

Ever since the founding of the United 


States, the military value of Cuba to an 


enemy of this country has been recognized. 
Relations between Cuba and the United 
States have been a series of continuing ef- 


forts to keep Cuba out of the hands of an 


alien power—meaning non-American. 


— 
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Sixty years ago the great U.S. naval strate- 
gist, Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan pointed out 
at length what it would mean to the United 
States to have a powerful enemy in com- 
mand of Cuba. He said it would be ruinous. 

Nothing has changed in warfare to render 
Mahan’s warning less valid today. If any- 
thing it is more significant than before. 

Mahan knew nothing of the ballistic mis- 
sile submarine. He could not foresee that 
Cuba would someday be swept into the camp 
of a powerful and unfriendly Russia. 

If he had, he would have said that Rus- 
sian submarines must be prevented at all 
costs from utilizing Cuban ports and har- 
bors 


The vast stretch of the Cuban coast is 
notable for its deep and sheltered anchor- 
ages. One of the things that makes cruis- 
ing the coast of Cuba attractive to mari- 
ners is its peculiar hydrography. In some 
places, particularly in the approaches to im- 
portant harbors on the south coast, the 100- 
fathom curve sweeps in to within a stone’s 
throw of the land. For many reasons, in- 
cluding the danger of detection and the haz- 
ards to navigation, submariners prefer to 
operate beyond the 100-fathom curve in deep 
water. 


The south coast of Cuba is made to order 


for submarines seeking shelter there. They 
can run deep and silent until they are close 
to shore. Then, on the surface, they can 
slip quickly into port. There they can be 
detected only by aerial reconnaissance. The 
harbors of Cuba are sheltered by high moun- 
tains from observation from the sea. The 
Spanish Admiral Cervera was able to conceal 
his whole fleet from American observation 
within the harbor of Santiago. 

The combination of deep water at their en- 
trances and high protecting mountains make 
certain harbors of immense strategic value 
in the era of the ballistic submarine—par- 


ticularly to Soviet Russia and particularly- 


at this moment. 


Although the United States is well ad- 


vanced in the field of nuclear propulsion and 

submarine missiles, the Soviet navy is tak- 

ing only its first wobbly steps in this field. 
The Reds have a few crude “nukes,” prob- 


ably armed with a medium-range missile. 


Their chief reliance is upon conventional 
submarines carrying two or three shortrange 
missiles apiece. Like all conventional sub- 
marines, which rely on short-lived batteries 
or noisy snorkeling devices for underwater 
cruising, the Soviet missiles subs now opera- 
tional are limited in range and comparatively 
easy to detect. : 
Moreover, the Reds apparently have not 
yet been able to develop a missile which may 


be released from beneath the surface like | 


the US. Polaris. This means that the 
launching submarines must expose them- 
selves upon the surface, perhaps for a pe- 
riod of several minutes in order to make a 
successful launching. During this period, 
assuming that U.S. defensive forces are nor- 


mally alert, there is an excellent chance for 
detection. 


Until Cuba fell to the Reds, the handicaps 
upon Soviet capabilities to launch a suc- 
cessful submarine missile attack on the 
United States- might have been fatal to 
their effort. The Castro revolution changed 
all that. Soviet subs which formerly lacked 
the capacity to remain on station within 
striking distance of the United States for 
long periods, have been handed this capa- 
bility on a silver platter by the failure of 
the U.S. Government to r and halt 
the drift of Cuba into the Soviet orbit. 

Soviet submarines need no longer lie on 
station in the open sea. They need only 
moor to a pier in one of a half-dozen Cuban 
ports within easy missile range of the in- 


dustrial heartland of the United States. 


Assuming that the Soviets possess mis- 
siles with a range of 1,000 miles—a conser- 
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vative estimate in view of what is common 
knowledge of their abilities as rocket de- 
signers—their submarines lying at anchor 
perhaps partly submerged in Havana harbor 
can hit U.S. cities as far north as Norfolk, 
Va., and as far west as central Texas—to say 
nothing of the U.S. base at Guantanamo, 


just over the hills to the east and the Pan- 


ama Canal, a few hundred miles to the 
south. Not only are they within easy range 
of a multitude of targets but submarines 
moored in port have their navigational prob- 
lems solved for them. U.S. missile subs on 
station about the Soviet perimeter must rely 
on expensive and delicate and complex 
navigational systems to plot their positions 
accurately prior to launching. But the posi- 
tion of a Soviet submarine in Cuban waters 
can be accurately fixed in an instant by a 
mere glance at a chart. 

There has been concern that the Soviet 
Union may be building missile launching 
sites in Cuba. The expense of such con- 
struction would hardly seem justified con- 
sidering the ability of submarines to serve 
efficiently as mobile launching sites. 

When Cuba was permitted to fall into the 
‘hands of the Communists, a service of great 
strategic importance was performed for So- 
viet war planners. | 


Kennedy Charts Course Toward 
Socialism Era 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

CuHarRTs Course Towarp SocraALIsm 
ERA 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Kennedy administfation has crossed 
the Rubicon. It has decided to make war 
on conservative economics and embark on 
a course of radical economics. It is ignoring 
the risk that it may plunge the country into 
more unemployment within the next 18 
months and bring about perhaps the worst 
recession since the 1930's. 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on investments that stockholders 
have hitherto expected when putting their 
savings inta private enterprise. The net 
result could be the gradual collapse of the 
private-enterprise system in America and 
the beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchev has predicted will in- 
evitably lead to communism in another gen- 
eration in the United States. 

President Kennedy’s crucial step came 
a few days ago when he openly threatened 
the steel industry with reprisals by Gov- 
ernment unless it agreed to forgo any price 
increases at this time. Mr. Kennedy vague- 
ly promised that next year, when the unions 
ask for still higher wages, he would urge 
moderation. He didn’t define the term. 
But the entire business world noted that 
Mr. Kennedy significantly refused to ask 
the unions at this time to forego the addi- 
tional wage increases scheduled for them 
at the end of this month under a contract 
signed early in 1960 after a long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed 
a 10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 
without a price increase. Fair play would 


terest” would have been heard from coast 
to coast. 155 
Industry has no voice in the Kennedy 
Cabinet. The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself to 
be influenced by the radicals in the admin- 


executive branch of the Government.. . 

President Kennedy’s procedure in writing 
a letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 
diately making it public is the subject of 
sharp criticism. He did not invite these 
steel executives to come to Washington be- 
forehand to give their side of the issue. 
He took them by surprise as he issued his 
letter and threatened restrictive measures 
if they didn’t obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 
it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
as the beginning of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America. 

Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 
garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 
himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from advo- 
cating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. 


Hon. Paul J. Kilday 
SPEECH 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join my Texas colleagues as 
well as the many other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to the gentle- 
man from Texas, Hon. 

The splendid service which he has ren- 
dered to his district, Texas, and the Na- 
tion, is known about very widely. All 
of us are aware of the great contribu- 
tion he has made to strengthening and 
keeping strong America during the period 
of almost a quarter of a century he has 


served as a member of the Military Af- 


fairs and Armed Services Committees. 
His leadership has been outstanding and 
assuring always. Many of the standards 
and guidelines that must be observed in 
the Defense Department in order to give 
us the greatest possible present and fu- 
ture protection as a Nation are results 
of the patient and earnest endeavor of 
Representative Kpar. 
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seem to require that, since the steel Indus- 
try has already absorbed this large increase . 
in wages without a price rise, the least that 
Mr. Kennedy might have done was to ask 
labor to cancel its increase schedule for 
October 1 this year. 
But the Kennedy administration has sit- 
nn: ting in the cabinet, as Secretary of Labor. 
the man who was general counsel of the 
biggest steel union in the country. Had 
there been a Secretary of Commerce in a 
Republican administration who had pre- 
7 viously been a leader in the steel industry— 
either as president of a large company or 
as its principal negotiator just a few months 
earlier during a major strike —the howl that 
would have gone up about conflict of in- 
f istration when he ordered the virtual sup- 
: pression of the Business Advisory Council 
which had existed for decades as a means of 
: communication between business and the 
| 
—— 
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The gentleman from Texas, Repre- 
sentative Roar, will be missed by all 
of us. We wish for Pau and his won- 
derful family every success and happi- 
ness in the years ahead. 


Racial Problems Worldwide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


| OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
editorial page of the Birmingham News 
of July 7, 1961, appears a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. Arnold Beichman, edi- 
tor of Electrical World, which is a pub- 
lication of Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
who writes as a free lancer for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the AFL-CIO 
News. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this in- 
teresting article: 

RAcIAL PROBLEMS WORLDWIDE 

(Mr. Beichman is press representative 
the New York office of the International 
federation of Free Trade Unions. He is edi- 
tor of “Electrical World,” publication of 
Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and writes as a free 
lancer for the Christian Science Monitor and 
the News.) 

(By Arnold Beichman, Herald Tribune News 
Service, New York) 

The other day, the Ed Murrow shop (as 
the U.S. Information Agency is called down 
there) put out a release describing the un- 
fortunate effects which “recent racial inci- 


dents in Alabama” have had on the views 


held abroad of the United States. 

“Editorial comments around the world,” 
said the USIA, “agreed generally that re- 
surgence of segregation problems had dealt a 
severe blow to US. stature and might 
adversely affect its position of leadership in 
the free world.” 

Now I don’t intend to argue the USIA 

of foreign opinion. What irritates 
me about the release is the implication that 
if we don’t stop these riots and anti-Negro 
discrimination in the South, we will lose 
the hearts and mind of millions of people 
in ͤ the disadvantaged countries and, if for no 


other reason but the cold war, we ought to 


live up to the principles we espouse. 

It seems to me we ought to lay aside this 
political nonsense once and for all. Whether 
we beat up freedom riders or not, whether 
we integrate or not, whether we turn the 
South into a biracial utopia, none of this 
can really affect the fortunes of cold war. 
Neither Khrushchev nor Mao will be per- 
suaded that we should be allowed to live if 
harmony were established in Mississippi. 

If American democracy is still a matter of 
doubt to those millions of Asians and Afri- 
cans after Hungary, the chev exposé 


of Stalin’s crimes, the East. German uprising, - 


Poland, the suppression of freedom in East- 
ern Europe, Soviet interference in the Congo, 
border incursions against India, 

then let’s assume that Asians and Africans, 
like everybody else, respond to emotional ap- 
peals with a fine disregard of logic and fact. 
There is a monumental irrelevancy to the 
theory that if Alabama sheriffs drop their 
master-race theories, we will win allies, now 
faint-hearted neutrals, to our side in the 
battle against Communist imperialism. To 
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me, this demonstrates little understanding 
of communism and how to win the cold war. 
It is certainly not done by reiterating fash- 
ionable platitudes which leave the ugly im- 
plication that if there were no Soviet men- 
ace, we wouldn’t have to worry so much about 
racial discrimination and violence. 

Let me say quite loudly and not in extenu- 
ation of the mistreatment of Americans in 
the South, that there is as much, if not 
more, racialism in Asia and Africa as there 
is here in the South or North. I have seen 
this racialism and have even heard it de- 


fended by at least one Asian statesman, the 


late S. W. R. Bandaranaike, the assassinated 
prime minister of Ceylon. Discrimination in 
Asia and Africa, private or public, is based 
on caste, color, language, politics, culture, 
and what’s worse there are no biracial 
NAACP’s or Urban Leagues or CORE’s which 
are fighting racialism. 

In Ceylon, the large Tamil minority is vic- 
timized by the dominant Singhalese majority 


which makes no bones about its determina- 


tion to keep the Tamils a subjected people. 
They even had a racial riot in 1958 which 
led to the killing of about 200 Tamils. In 
India, there is every worthy attempt being 
made to wipe out caste discrimination but 
progress is painfully slow, as anyone who has 
visited an Indian village knows. 

In Singapore, the Chinese, Malays, and 
Tamils get along on the surface, but they 
each have their own private clubs with re- 
stricted memberships based on race. Indo- 
nesia bars commercial signs in Chinese in its 
capital, Djakarta. The Pakistani and Hindus 
would cut each other to pieces if it weren't 
for the sanity of Nehru and Ayub Khan. 

In Uganda, 2 years ago, I saw a boycott 
— on by Africans against Indians who, by 

way, are hated in East Africa. The 
loathe the Sudanese and that’s 
why there is no Mali Federation today. 
There are 2 million untouchables in Japan, 
the Eta, an aboriginal people who are forced 
to live in ghettoes, despised, humiliated, and 
debarred from normal social intercourse. 

I could detail many more examples of the 
racialism which human beings visit upon 
each other in a world which, as Santayana 
once wrote, is always “the contradiction of 
what it is pretending to be.” 

I could cite an article by a distinguished 
Cuban Negro attorney, now in exile, who de- 
scribed in the NAACP’s official magazine how 
Castro has wiped out Negro rights. 

WE OUGHT TO DO BETTER 


This is no suggestion on my part that be- 
cause they discriminate, it doesn’t matter if 
we do. On the contrary, regardless of what 
Asians and Africans do to their own minori- 
ties, we ought to do better, not for any puta- 
tive political rewards but because it is 
morally right that.America’s children ought 
to be treated generously regardless of the 
color of the parental skin. I hope I have 
made it clear that I deplore racialism, but 
equally do I deplore liberalistic cultural 
pieties which diminish understanding of the 
political realities in a cold war-ridden world. 


Cease-Fire in Katanga 
EXTENSION 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, since yes- 
terday, when I inserted in the Recodrp 
an excellent editorial from the 8 
Star on the situation in Katanga, still 
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another excellent editorial has come to 
my attention from one of Washington’s 
papers, the Daily News. 

Like the News editorial, the United 
States should have no trouble making 
a choice between the pro-Communist 
government of Leopoldville and the anti- 
Communist government of Katanga. 
The editorial follows: 

CEASE-FIRE IN KATANGA 

Moise Tshombe apparently has held his 
ground with a cease-fire agreement in the 
Congo’s Katanga province. From reports 
coming out of the Central Congolese Gov- 
ernment capital at Leopoldville, this seems 
well. 

The Soviet “diplomats,” who were driven 
out of Leopoldville a year ago when the army 
took over, are back. Followers of the late 
Patrice Lumumba are parading in violent 
demonstrations and Premier Cyrille Adoula 
is talking like a Communist. He is quoted 
as blaming “capitalist imperialism” for 
promoting the secession of Katanga and for 
the “assassination” of Dag Hammarskjold. 
Khrushchev hardly could state it better. 

How the fighting between U.N. and Ka- 
tanga troops came about still is uncertain. 
It hardly was on direct orders from Dag 
Hammarskjold, who was on his way to the 
Congo at the time and lost his life trying 
to stop it. No one can say how Mr. Ham- 
marskjold might have handled the situa- 
tion, had he lived; certainly not by waging 
war. 

Like most other circumstances in the 
Congo, the relative merits and motives of 
the principal native characters involved are 
unclear. But this much we know: As be- 
tween an apparently pro-Communist regime 
in Leopoldville and a clearly anti-Communist 
government in Katanga, we don’t have any 


_trouble making a choice. 


The United States should have no further 
part in trying to coerce Katanga into a Con- 
golese union. 


Cost 
Our Taxpayers Over $15 Billion Annually 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker,.on Au- 


gust 9, last, the gentleman from New 


York, Congressman Taser, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Congressman 
HL, joined me in introducing a bill 
to reduce the number of Federal em- 
ployees by the painless method of not 
filling more than one vacancy in four in 
certain agencies of Government until a 
reduction in personnel of 10 percent has 
been effected. 

Several other Members have intro- 
duced identical bills. If our bill were 
made law, over a half billion dollars 
would be ‘saved annually. Congress is 
now about to adjourn while our bill still 
rests peacefully in the files of the House 
Civil Service Committee. Why? Be- 
cause the spenders in power so demand. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of © 
Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to help maintain the financial solvency of 
the Federal Government and to restrict the 
number of personnel in all Federal executive 
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agencies and independent agencies except 


certain defense or other essential agencies or 
divisions thereof as hereinafter specified, no 


affected agency shall use any part of any 
appropriation or authorization presently 
available or hereafter made available for 
use in fiscal year 1962 te pay the compensa- 
tion of any incumbent appointed to any civil 
office or position which may become vacant 
during the fiscal year beginning on July 1. 
1961: Provided, That this inhibition shall 
not apply— 

(a) to not exceed 25 per centum of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 


(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 


(e) to any employee of: (1) the Defense 


Department except those engaged in civil 
works or other non-defense ‘activities; (2) 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Coast 
Guard, the Bureau of Narcotics, and the 
Secret Service of the Treasury Department; 


(3) the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Justice Department; (4) the Atomic En- 


Commission engaged in defense activi- 


ergy 
tiles: (5) the National Security Council; 


(2) to positions the personnel of which are 
directly engaged in law enforcement: 
Provided further, That with the exception of 
the agencies and functions listed in (b) 
through (f) above, not more than 90 per 
centum of the amounts shown in the fiscal 
year 1962 budget estimates of each agency 
for personnel services shall be available for 
such purpose: Provided further, That when 
for each department or agency the total 
number of personnel subject to this Act has 
been reduced to 90 per centum of the total 
provided for in the budget estimates for 
such department or agency for fiscal year 
1962, this Act may cease to apply: Provided 
further, That the dollar savings resulting 
from this Act shall not be used for any other 
purposes but shall be covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury at the end of fiscal 
year 1962. 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
55 Personnel Reduction Act 
af 


The Penalty for Illusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of September 19, 1961. Itis a 
timely warning about our position in the 
United Nations: 

THE PENALTY FOR ILLUSION 

The United Nations General Assembly will 
begin its meetings in the somber atmosphere 
generated by the death of Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold. Whatever one’s 
ments with him, he worked indefatigably, by 
his lights and within the strictures of his 
office, to ease the world’s chronic troubles. 
Not the least tribute to him is that in doing 
so he earned the enmity of the Soviet Union. 

Yet Mr. Hammarskjold’s death, however 
tragic, should not obscure the deeper crisis 
in which the United Nations finds itself; the 
symptoms may well start showing up in this 


session. In particular it is imperative for 


the United States to start facing the facts 


about the U.N., for the U.N. is turning into 
a threat to US. interests. 

The organization was founded on the gi- 
gantic illusion that the Soviets would co- 
operate in the construction of a peaceful 
world. No sensible person could believe that 
myth for very long, but it has bedeviled the 
U.N. from the beginning. Today, moreover, 
other illusions have piled up in the East 
River edifice, and they too are potentially 
dangerous. 

There is, notably, what might be called the 


illusion of parity. According to this fantasy, 


every nation is the peer of every other nation; 
an African area with less people than a good- 
sized American city, and without even the 
minimum qualifications of nationhood, has 


just as much voting power as the United 


States. 

Such an approach to world problems has 
no basis in fact. In the real world, a nation 
must earn the right to influence interna- 
tional affairs. It may do so by coercive de- 
velopment and brute force, as in the Soviet 
Union; or it may do so by free economic and 
spiritual development, as in the American 
tradition. But in any case, a nation should 
not become an arbiter of world events simply 
by proclaiming itself a nation. 

The practical consequences of upside-down 
thinking about the U.N. are rapidly becom- 
ing clear. For one, the United States gets 
swept into—and must bear the financial 
burden for—enterprises of questionable 
merit. Is it in the US. interest for the U.N. 
to attack pro-Western Katanga, which in- 
cidentally was not about to attack the cen- 
tral Congolese government? Is it in the U.S. 
interest to have pro-Communists cropping up 
in responsible positions in the Congo? 

More basically, there is the ugly situation 
confronting the United States in the General 
Assembly. For years we enjoyed an almost 
automatic majority in these deliberations; 
today, with the influx of all these newly 
independent nations, with their professedly 
neutralist stance, we are increasingly in 
danger of being in an almost automatic 
minority 


The most striking current illustration is 
Ww ton’s confession that it can no 
longer be sure of staving off discussion of the 
admission of Communist China. Suppose 
that in due course the Assembly votes that 
regime in; what then does the United States 
do? How much good is a Security Council 
veto if the weight of Assembly “opinion” is 
against the United States? : 

Or to consider the even more immedi- 
ate question of a successor to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, what guarantee can there be 
that the new Secretary General will be 
tolerable to the United States, or that under 
his aegis we will not be pulled into still 
worse adventures? In its present frame of 
mind, the U.S. Government might not even 
veto the recommendation of some neutral- 
ist or worse for the post. It is not difficult 
to foresee many other situations where the 
U.N. can menace U.S. interests. 

With such a prospect, the United States in 
time may well be forced to consider whether 
it can remain in the organization. Short 
of that, the United States must, we believe, 

refashioning its thinking about the 
UN. It must seek to use its power within 


the U.N. to effect its objectives, and it must 


steer clear of U.N. activities counter to those 
objectives. 

The United States must finally abandon 
any sentimental notion of the U.N. as an in- 
herently noble institution to which we are 
committed no matter what. In this con- 
nection, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for the 
schools to stop teaching our children to be- 
lieve in that falsehood. 

What matters is the preservation of the 
United States, not the United Nations. If 


‘the two are becoming irreconcilable, we had 


better realize it. In the real world of power 
storehouse of illusions. 
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The Record of the 87th Congress, Ist 
Session: Report to the People of the 
Fourth District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom since my first election 
to Congress, I wish to report to the peo- . 
ple of my district on my votes and ac- 
tions as their Representative during the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress. 

Although I have tried to fulfill my re- 
sponsibilities to the best of my ability, I 
know that my work and votes will not 
satisfy everyone. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the people of the Fourth District 
have the right to receive a full account- 
ing of my position and efforts on issues 
which are of importance to them, and to 
our entire Nation. 

THE FIRST SESSION: AN OVERALL VIEW 

The Ist session of the 87th Congress 
is finally coming to an end. In terms of 
legislative output, this session broke all 
records since the early days of the New 
Deal. For the first time in almost a 
decade, the Democrats controlled both 
the Congress and the Presidency, and 
this teamwork produced many achieve- 
ments. The bulk of President Kennedy’s 
legislative program was enacted into law. 
All in all, some 33 major legislative bills 
were added to our statute books. These 
and other measures, as well as my posi- 
tion on them, will be summarized in a 
table which will appear at the end of this 


It would be impossible to fully review, 
in this report, all of the measures con- 
sidered, approved, or rejected during this 
session. I will, therefore, confine my re- 
— to major legislation and the main 

es. 


When the 87th Congress met, our 
country was in an economic slump. Leg- 
islative measures designed to combat the - 
recession received first priority. These 
included, first, temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation: second, 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed; third, liberalization of social se- 
curity benefits, which included propor- 
tionately reduced retirement benefits 
for men at age 62, increased benefits for 
widows and liberalized disability provi- 
sions; fourth, first-to-be-enacted pro- 
gram of aid to chronically depressed 
areas; and fifth, rapid acceleration of 
Government procurement and various 
grants-in-aid programs. 

PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH | 

In addition to measures which tried to 
alleviate the human hardships caused by 
economic recession, Congress approved 
a number of bills intended to stimulate 
more rapid growth of our national econ- 
omy. 

The comprehensive, long-range Hous- 
ing Act contained a major program of 
middle-income housing—low interest, 
35-year loans; first private low-income 
housing—3 percent downpayment; first 


— 
i 
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aid to local mass transit systems; and 
first protection of open spaces in urban 
areas. 

The 5-year Water Pollution Control 
‘Act doubled our effort in this important 
field. We in Milwaukee have a particu- 
lar problem with water pollution, and 
this legislation. should be of help to the 
communities in our metropolitan area. 

The Minimum Wage Act raised the 
floor on hourly wages in interstate com- 
merce to $1.25 and—for the first time 
since 1938—extended coverage to 3.6 
million additional workers. 

The Community Health Facilities Act 
provided aids for nursing homes for the 
aged, hospital rehabilitation, and com- 
munity services for the aged. 

The Saline Water Act changed piece- 
meal, year-to-year effort into a $75 mil- 
lion, 6-year program designed to achieve 
a breakthrough in our efforts to convert 
sea water into usable, drinkable water. 

The omnibus farm bill included provi- 
sions for greater utilization of our farm 
products and some measures to help us 
overcome the farm surplus problem. 

These, of course, are only the major 
measures which should help to get our 
national economy on the move.” 
PROVIDING FOR THE SECURITY OF OUR NATION 


measures were necessary to 


Forceful 
meet the threat of continuing Soviet ad- 


vances in space, and of the worsening 
international situation. 

The 87th Congress, during this session, 
increased defense appropriations $6 bil- 
lion above the Eisenhower budget. | 

The Polaris program was doubled, mis- 
sile development and production were 


A massive space program, including 
the “moon shot” project, was author- 
ized. 


And, finally, the President was given 
authority to recall reservists to active 
duty, and the first serious civil defense 
shelter program was initiated. 

A NEW APPROACH IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

When President Kennedy took office on 
January 20, our foreign affairs were 
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in an unprecedented mess. New leader- 


ship and new emphasis in our interna- 


tional undertakings were imperative. 
President Kennedy brought these, as well 
as @ new spirit, to our continued efforts 


to attain peace with justice, and free- 
dom, in the world. 


With the cooperation of the Congress, 
the planning of foreign aid projects was 
placed on a long-term basis, while an- 
nual congressional review and control of 
expenditures were assured. 

The emphasis was shifted from mili- 
tary assistance to long-term development 
loans intended to help the less developed 
countries become economically viable. 

Various independent bureaus were 
consolidated into a single, overall aid- 
administering agency. 

The Peace Corps was approved and an 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
was established. 

New concepts of social reform and 
self-help will be the basis of our aid 
programs with respect to friendly less- 
developed nations. 

_ ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND VARIOUS 
DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

As I already mentioned, Mr. Speaker, 
it would be impossible to comment on 
each and every bill of national impor- 
tance, approved during this session, 
without making this report unduly long. 
The list of such bills, especially of those 
relating to our domestic affairs, is very 
long. I believe, however, that a num- 
ber of them warrant special mention. 
These include: — 

Three strong anticrime bills to com- 
bat gambling and the transmission of 
gambling information and paraphernalia 
in interstate commerce—the first such 
package to be approved by Congress 
since 1934; 

The first Federal to aid in 


program 
solving the problem of juvenile delin- 


quency; 
Creation of 73 Federal judgeships, 
and adoption of the recommendations 
of the Judicial Conference, to speed up 
the administration of justice; 
Continuation of Government reorgan- 
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ization, with six out of the seven reor- 
ganization plans of 1961 being adopted 
in full or in part; 

Extension and expansion of the Fed- 
eral Aviation and Airport Act; 

Amendments to the Interstate High- 
way Act, to shift greater portion of the 
cost to users, to restore the self-financ- | 
ing features, and to extend the anti- 
billboard provisions; 

- Continuation of the President’s Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 more years; 

And many others. 

SOME FAILURES—-AND SOME UNFINISHED TASKS 

The imposing record of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress does not 
change the fact that the administra- 
tion suffered defeat on some major leg- 
islative proposals. 

General Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education was killed in 
the House Rules Committee. Person- 
ally, I believe that Federal aid for class- 
room construction should be made avail- 
able on the basis of need, and without 
discrimination, to conform with earlier 
Federal laws providing aid to education. 

Tax reform, medical insurance for the 
aged under social security, creation of 
a new Department of Urban Affairs, the 
manpower training bill—these and some 
other measures are still awaiting final 
disposition. 

Strong opposition of the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition to some of these pro- 
posals places in doubt their prospects 
for the future. 

It is expected, however, that the ad- 
ministration will renew its efforts on 
behalf of these bills when the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress begins in January 


1962. 
VOTING RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a 
table which lists the major legislative 
bills considered during the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress, shows my position 
and vote on each of them, and indicates 
their present status or disposition: 


Voting record of e Clement J. Zablocki, 87th ae, Ist sess. 


? 


Stand | Issue Status 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Voted The —— for the Latin - American development program in 1956. Became law 
Voted for........| Resolution urging the of American States to impose sanctions against Cu Approved, House 
Voted or aac urging the — to establish University Free Cuba” to aid Cuban —— students. Approved, 
Voted or The revised mutual secutity cluding long-term loans to less-developed nations Became law. 
8 = | Resoluti — — 1 4 against seating Communist China in the United Nations 1 
Ponsored on e sense 0 gress sea 0 

oted for.. . Aid for — t of refugees-esca Iron Curtain 8 and Cuba * heures, House 
Voted or Resolution calling for establishment of 1 Organization to promote dev elopment of that area 5 Ado 
— tion to pay the balance outstanding under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as amended Pen 
Voted Extension of Food for Peace“ Became law 
Fuvored on to assist U.S. importers and exporters, there — foreign trade Approved, Senate 
Voted for.... Legislation to authorize 8 tees and insurance of American business accounts ee Ee law. 
Sponsored — to establish Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission to coordinate and aoe U.S * — relating to that con- | Pending. 
| Legislation to establish a U.S. Foreign Service Pending. 

oted for ge Sap — the Immigration and Nationality Act, including 1 — for admission to United States of orphans Became law 

| NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 
Voted for a to authorize additional funds for construction of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and improvement projects on military | Became law 
Voted for. | Es eo funds for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration Became law 
Voted for | Legislation 2 Armed peg by 250,000 men and authorizing the je President to call up reservists to active duty for not | Became law 

more than 12 
Voted for........| Fiscal year 1962 appropriations for r De ent of D 8 Became law. 
Voted for._......| Legislation to strengthen the Subversive Activities Coutrel Act and clarify —.— — yng on the Smith Act Approved, House. 
Voted for.. Amendment to the Fore Registration Act, to include or pong freien 1 or partes Became law. 
Voted or.. Amendment to the Crim e to permit prosecution for acts | REA ES Became law. 
Voted or t to the Hiss Act denying retirement to Government against national security, 
Wd benefits to persons not intended to be affected by the act. 
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Voted for 


Authority for Secretary of Agriculture to make —— Ne loans. 
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Voting record of Congressman Clement J. Zablocki, 87th Cong., 1st sess.—Continued ; 
Stand Issue Status 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY— (continued) 
Voted for . Assistance to U.S, nationals * may be evacuated from abroad in the event of war or crisis Became law. 
—— Legislation establishing the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency to coordinate research and development in this field..| Became law. 
— Resolution to provide for the establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee on Central Inte Pending. 

i ae geo em to authorize enlistment in the Army and the Air Force of aliens legally admitted to nited States for permanent | Became law. 

Voted or 2 making hijacking“ of commercial airliners a crime punishable by death Became law. 
' 
| NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Voted for........| Aid to chronically distressed areas and establishment of the Area Redevelopment Administration Became law. 
Voted for.......-| Increase in minimum wage to —* 25 an hour and extension of coverage to 3,500,000 additional workers Became law. 
Voted for........| Temporary extension of — 15 loyment compensation benefits to unemployed workers (including railroad workers) who ex- | Became law. 
hausted their entitlement to benefits. 

- Voted for........| Temporary aid to dependent children of the unemp gs ees ..| Became law. 
Voted ſorr Additional funds for the completion of the Interstate Highway System on a self-financing basis Became law. 
Voted for......-- | 5-year extension of the Federal Airport Act and Federal grants under this program Became law. 
Voted or Extension of the current 52 percent corporate income tax and certain excise tax rates. Became law 
Voted ſor Extension of the temporary limit of 298, 000, 000, 000 on the national debt until June 30, 19862. i Became law 
oo ..-----| Legislation to repeal the s al tax on admissions, refreshments, service, and the Hke Pending. 

. Legislation to establish a 2-year program for the retraining of unemployed workers to develop new skills_-_ Approved, Senate 
Voted ſorr Increase in the lending authority of the Small Business Administration to make loans to small-business firms. e law. 
Voted or. Legislation to require public disclosure of identical bids on Government contracts Approved, House 

sored. ...-... Legislation to strengthen antitrust laws to secure equality of opportunity for small business and to prohibit price discrimination en a 
8 Amendment — the Employment Act to reaffirm the continuing responsibility of the Federal Government to promote stability of Pending 
consumer prices, 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Voted ſor Social Security Act Amendments of 1061. . .. „„. Became law. 
Voted for........| Omnibus Housing Act of 1961. 1 Became law. 
8 Federal grants for training teachers of deaf children Became law. 
8 Federal aid to impacted school districts and an extension of the National Defense Education Act Became law. 
Sponsored eo to provide Federal assistance to the States for construction of school facilities on the basis of need and without dis- | Pending. 
Opposed........- n to 3 $— billion for publie school construction and teachers salaries on the basis of a ſormula using the total | Defeated. 
population of eac 
Voted for_....-.- Program to aid States ae cities to combat juvenile delinquen ey - Beeame law. 
Voted for_....-.- Increase in FHA mortgage insurance authority Became law 
Voted ſorr E 1 of the school milk program Became law. 
Voted for. ......- ing the amount of retirement income not subject to personal income tax ($1,200 to $1,524 Approved, House. 
Voted ſor Foaers grants to States and communities for construction of nursing homes, training of — health e and — Became law. 
ment of services for the aged. 
— Legislation to establish a Youth Conservation Corp sss Pending. 

oted o The Self-Employed Retirement Pension Act Approved, House. 
Sponsored Legislation to establish a Bureau of Older Persons in the r — ‘of Health, Education, an Welfare Pending. 
Sponsored Amendment to the Social Security Act to provide that local agencies may distribute aid to y Bind mer: children in the form of Pending. 

commodities and require accounting for such assistance 
Sponsored ee to prohibit discrimination on account of age in hiring by Government contractors _ __-. Pending. 
GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 
Voted Creation of 73 additional judgeships to meet increasing caseloa dss. Became law 
Voted for.. Increased living expense and mileage allowance for governmental employees traveling on official business Became law. 
Voted for........| Commission to explore means to combat distribution of pornographic literature Approved, House. 
Voted for........| Reorganization of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board_-—........-...-..-.---..--- Became law. 
Fa vored Creation of a Department of Urban Affairs and Housing at the Cabinet ſevei ‘ Pending. 
Voted ſor . Legislation to strengthen Federal criminal statutes relating to bribery, graft, and conflict of interests Approved, House. 
Voted for........| Legislation to prohibit and fix penalties for transportation of gambling paraphernalia... Became law 
Voted for Legislation to prohibit and fix penalties for transmission of bets by wire Became law 
Voted for.......- Legislation to prohibit and fix penalties for interstate or foreign travel, or use of the mails, for the purpose of unlawful activity. Became law. 
8 2-year extension of the life of the President's Commission on Civil Rights 5 Became la 
Sponsored. .....- J — the Constitution relating to the electoral college method of electing the President and the Vice President of the Pending. 
n 
Sponsored Legislation to provide supervised residence facility for Senate and House pages Pending. 
Sponsored 1 — 2 a more equitable system for the settlement of disputes, grievances, and complaints in all Federal agencies Pending. 
and de men : 

Sponsored Legislation to permit the sale of surplus U.S. property to local and State governments Pending. 

Sored Resolution to create a Joint Congressional Committee on Consumer Interests Pending. — 

1 Reorganization Plan No. 1, Securities and Exchange Commission Rejected, Senate. 
Favored... Reorganization Plan No. 2, Federal Communications Commission Rejected, House. 
Favored. ........ Reorganization Plan No. 3, law. 

Fa vor ed. Reorganization Plan No. 4, Federal Trade Commission law. 
8 Reorganization Plan No. 5 National Labor Relations Roll Re House. 
Favor ec Reorganization Plan No. 6, Federal Home ĩ˙ W. 
Favored.........| Reorganization Plan No. 7, Federal Maritime Commission..........-...-.------.----------------- 55 Became law. 
NATURAL RESOURCES AND AGRICULTURE. 
of the water pon r Became law 
Voted ſorr Expan am for conversion of salt water to fresh water . ..-| Became law 
. —ç— of a National Kettle Moraine Park Pending. 
Sponsored —— Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act to limit financial and technical assistance for the drainage of certain | Approved, House. 
wat 8. 
Voted ſor Upper Colorado Basin transmission lines : 
Fa 8 Establishing a national wil syst Approved, Senate. 
| Voted for ecke 8 t vari d { feed grains; price-support ts to participants in various p : — 

0 — Fear voluntary cut in and crops o ppor ymen pan ct iw. 
Voted for Continuing President’s authority to — Cuban sugar — —— its W Became law. 
Voted ſorr Extending Mexican farm labor program with certain 
Voted ſor Use of additional $2 billion in — 2 agricultural commodities — the t and Assistance Act. Became law. 
Spon National milk sanitation program to bring uniformity in milk health carey ge il my discriminatory practices | Passed 

in the sale of milk in interstate commerce. 
Fa vor ed Authorizing financial assistance for educational — —— to children of — — Approved, Senate. 
Voted for........| Authorizing distribution of feed at reduced price livestock formers | suff ght . law. 
Voted ſor Improving operations and procedures of Farm Credit 4 inistrat — both Houses 
W. 
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Voting record of Congressman Clement J. Zablocki, 87th Cong., 1st sess.— Continued 
stand Issue status 
25 VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
for World War U and Korean war Became law. 


Voted for... | Pa 1 ds to eligible 
ymen 


Voted for In 

Voted for Veterans Appeal Board 

Voted 

Voted for.. Study of veterans’ 

Voted or.. Amendment and 
for Increase in payments 


tion for service-connected disability 


fication of provisions of Universal M 
to veterans’ widows 


law. 


policyholders of — — — 
veterans with 


— 


ce life insurance Became 
service-connected d disability serving between World War II and Korean | Approved, House. 


Approved »House, 


make findings of fact and conclusions it law in each case Became law. 
on of rank of general (5 star) to former President Eisenhower Became law. 
blems of elderly, chronically ill, or otherwise — — g Approved, House. 
tar y Training and Ser vice Act Passed both Houses. 


Became law. 


Rolicall record of Congressman Clement J. 
Zablocki, 87th Cong. 1st sess. 


Total 
roll and Rollealls; Not Quorum on 
quorum voting calls quorum 


108 53 se 55 6 


1 Absence on quorum call does not necessarily mean 


“The West Virginia Story” and “This Is 
motive Periodical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
more and more the Nation is discover- 
ing the real West Virginia—the “Little 
Switzerland of America”—the “majestic 
Mountain State nestled between the 
Appalachians and the Ohio River Valley 
where more than half of the population 
of the Nation is located within 500 miles 
of its geographic center, making it the 
outdoor playground of the East.“ 

For more about “The West Virginia 
Story,” I am privileged to refer my col- 
leagues to this article by Gordon L. Pal- 
mer for the August 1961, issue of Dodge 
News magazine. 

And, in this connection, I call atten- 
tion to historic and scenic Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va., where converge the beautiful 

Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers, and 
where our Government has established 
and will soon enlarge a picturesque na- 
tional monument embracing the scene 
of the historic raid led by John Brown. 
Associated with “The West Virginia 
Story” in the August issue of Dodge News 
magazine is a worth-reading article 


under the caption “And This Is. Harpers 


Ferry“ by Eloise Engle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the significant articles to 
which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue West STorr 
(By Gordon L. Palmer) 


West Virginia offers spectacular scenery 


— 


recreational facilities. And by virtue of its 
varied attractions it has often been pro- 
claimed the Little Switzerland of America.” 

The majestic Mountain State is nestled 
between the Appalachians and the Ohio 


“River Valley where more than half of the 


population of the Nation is located within 
500 miles of its geographic center, making it 


the outdoor playground of the East. 


Much of America’s early history was fash- 
ioned in large part by the Alleghenies as the 
way southward for confident settlers and the 
Ohio River as the main artery to the West. 


- Thomas Jefferson and George Washington 


were frequent visitors to West Virginia and 
it was on one of Jefferson’s trips to these 
highlands that he remarked, after viewing for 
the first time the confluence of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers: “In the moment 
of their Junction, they rush together against 
the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off 
to the sea. The scene is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” : 

From the recorded pages of history and 


the palette of nature which has created a 


masterpiece of scenic grandeur the adven- 
turer can enjoy the tranquility of a cool 
mountain retreat; capture the scent of hem- 
lock, oak, pine or cedar while motoring along 
forested hills, valleys, streams and waterfalls 
where rushing waters have formed rugged 
gaps and towering can 


yons. 
With an average altitude of 1,500 feet, West 


Virginia is a woodland paradise with primi- 

tive scenery. The State offers among its 
many outstanding facets 20 beautifully de- 
veloped State parks and nine State forests. 
Lodgings and their neighboring facilities are 
unparalleled where vacationing guarantees 
relaxation and contentment. Vigorous ac- 
tivities such as hiking, swimming, golfing, 
nature study, boating, horseback riding, fish- 
ing, hunting, spelunking, and tent camping 
are available. 

Looming above the Charleston skyline on 
the banks of the Kanawha River, located in 
What is often called the Ruhr Valley of 
America,” is West Virginia’s gold-domed 
capitol, one of the world’s superb examples 
of Italian Renaissance architecture. 

A parkland panorama and rendezvous with 
nature awaits the motoring tourist as he 
travels east on U.S. 60. Within an hour’s 
drive of the State capital is Hawk’s Nest 
State Park where a spectacular view of New 
River Canyon is.seen by a half million people 
annually. Andrew Jackson said, It's worth 


a month’s journey to behold.” 


In historic Lewisburg just west of world- 
famous White Sulphur Springs the park tour 
turns north on U.S. 219 for Watoga State 
Park near Marlinton, one of the Mountain 
State’s most parks. In addition to 
cabins and Watoga Lake, Brooks Memorial 
Arboretum provides a place for those inter- 
ested in trees, shrubs, ferns, mosses, and 
-wild flowers. 

South of Marlinton 1 the town of Hills- 


‘boro is Droop Mountain Battlefield State 


Park, the site where one important Civil 
War engagement in the State took place. 
The same hamlet is the girlhood home of 
Pearl S. Buck, world-famous novelist, who 
has contributed much to American litera- 


ture, and only one of the many West Vir- 
ginians who have distinguished themselves 
by enriching a part of the American way of 
life 


Thirty miles north of Marlinton on State 
Route 28 at Green Bank a National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory is already in opera- 
tion, listening to the sounds of the universe. 
The Observatory is a national center for 
radio astonomical research, and 60 percent 
of its program is conducted by visiting as- 
tronomers and scientists. A guided tour of 
the site is conducted for visitors at 2 p.m. 
daily, except Monday and Tuesday. The 
Observatory’s 85-foot radio telescope is op- 
erated for National Science Foundation by 
Associated Universities, searching the skies 
for radio signals from outer space. 

Less than 100 miles from Washington, 
D. C., and 41 miles north of Harpers Ferry, 
a most impressive sight greets the motorist 
as he approaches Cacapon Lodge, one of the 
State’s three year-round vacation lodges. 
This modern living lodge with a mountain 
setting in Cacapon State Park on U.S. 522, 
10 miles south of Berkeley Springs, and 47 
miles south of the Breezewood Interchange 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, was known 
to early Americans as Bath. Add to 30 com- 
pletely equipped vacation cabins the lodge’s 
50 guestrooms, a spacious air-conditioned 
dining roqm, the park’s diversity of recre- 


ational facilities, and the traveler has every- 


thing for a complete vacation. 

Traveling southward from Cacapon along 
U.S. 50 and then on U.S. 220 at Romney one 
cannot help but admire the countryside and 
bluish peaks of the Allegheny front whose 
mountains produce a thousand rippling 
brooks that flow eastward to form the great 
Potomac, Cacapon, and other historic rivers. 

Turning left at Moorefield on State Route 
55 the next stop is Lost River State Park, 
named for the river which disappears into 
the nearby mountains only to appear on the 
other side of the mountain as Capon River, 
awards for a journey’s pause or stay, cabins 
and a multitude of recreational opportuni- 
ties. In driving distance of the park are 
areas for good deer hunting and streams for 
excellent bass and trout fishing. Horseback 
riding over scenic trails is one of Lost River’s 
most popular activities. 

Twelve miles south of Moorefield at Peters- 
burg U.S. 220 joins State Route 28 then 
U.S. 33 at Mouth of Seneca. Well- marked 
highways guide your every mile as you pass 
through open meadows, broad valleys cov- 
ered with world-famous orchards, en route 
to the mecca of the Mountain State park 
system and another in West Virginia’s chain 
of fabulous lodges. 

Approaching the vicinity of Elkins in Ran- 
dolph County on US. 33, the home of the 
Mountain State forest festival for the past 
24 years, the sojourner turns north on U.S. 
219, the Seneca Trail, and sets his sights to- 
ward Blackwater Falls State Park. 

Named for the beautiful falls of Black- 
water River this park has become a popular 
year-round vacation resort. Swimming, 
boating, hiking, and horseback riding are 
available for the outdoor-minded tourist. A 
recreation leader-naturalist is on duty dur- 
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beauty upon vacationers. 


muskets a month. 
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ing the summer months supervising a well- 
planned program. 

In the winter months the Blackwater sec- 
tion is the most populous ski resort south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line, and the Washington 
Ski Club holds its annual winter carnival 
here each year. For summer or winter pleas- 
ure the Blackwater country, high in the pic- 

turesque Tucker County mountains, be- 
stows unlimited outdoor adventure and 


Descending from the high elevations 
heading northwest from Blackwater just 60 
miles away near Morgantown, home of West 
Virginia University, and overlooking the 
beautiful Cheat Lake, is Mont Chateau 
State Park. Its main feature is the Mont 
Chateau Lodge, West Virginia’s newest State 
park lodge with 55 guestrooms each repre- 
senting one of the State’s 55 counties. : 

This is only a part of the West Virginia 
story. In 1963 the Mountain State will 
pause in the midst of a rapidly changing 
world to recognize its honored past and 
promising future by celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of its statehood. 


AND THIS Is HARPERS FERRY 
(By Eloise Engle) 

It’s hard to believe as you stroll down the 
quiet deserted main street of Harpers Ferry 
that this town had ever seen history shaped 
upon her river shores, or that she had wit- 
nessed life and death struggles between men 
destined to be national heroes. Traveling 
up the winding steep High Street to Hilltop 
House, the town’s one hotel, and seeing the 
view of two rivers and three States with a 
backdrop of the Blue Ridge Mountains you 
swear that war and bloodshed had never 
touched this tranquil scene. Later as you 
climb the solid rock steps carved in 1810 
to see the Robert Harper house, and then 
continue on to Jefferson’s Rock you know 
that time has not dulled nature’s wonders 
here. 

Looking down from this same spot 200 
years ago Thomas Jefferson was awed by the 
beauty of it. “* * * On your right comes 
up the Shenandoah, having ranged along 


the foot of the mountain a hundred miles 


to seek a vent. On your left approtches the 


Patawmac, in quest of a passage also. In 


the moment of their junction, they rush to- 
gether against the mountain, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea * * * this 
scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, 
situating her between two rivers on a rocky 
wedge where waterpower, iron, hardwood 
forests, and a watercourse to carry products 
to Washington made an ideal spot for Rob- 
ert Harper to establish a mill and a ferry in 
1747, and for the Government to establish a 
Federal armory in 1796. By 1821 Hall’s 
Rifle Works was producing 1,000 rifles and 


had connected Ferry to Washington 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad linked 
her to Baltimore. The 1,800 inhabitants 
were peaceful, industrious and prosperous. 
The town was growing, flourishing and feel- 
ing its importance. There was the uncom- 
fortable undercurrent of the 1850’s, but 
Harpers Ferry was no more, or no less torn 
by talk of slavery, abolition and secession 
than other towns. 

No one suspected the gaunt stranger from 
Connecticut who moved into the Kennedy 
Farm 5 miles out of town to be anything 
but a “land and cattle buyer,” yet secretly 
he was collecting men, guns and supplies. 
On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, John 
Brown, religious fanatic, slave-freeing aboli- 
tionist leader of bloody raids into Kansas and 
Missouri, struck at Harpers Ferry. His plan 
to set up a free-Negro stronghold in the 
mountains began with his 18 men seiz- 
ing the Government arsenal and —— 


ing the armory guards, Telegraph wires 


By the 1850’s, the canal 
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were cut and parties sent out to bring in 


slaves and hostages. For some unknown rea- 
son Brown allowed an eastbound train to 
cross. the bridge the following’ morning, and 
it was the engineer who later telegraphed 
the alarm. 

Meanwhile the fierce battle between -the 
townspeople and Brown’s party raged on. 
His hopelessly inadequate plan failed once 
the people realized the insurgents were small 
in number, though large in noise. In des- 
peration Brown and his hostages barricaded 
themselves in the Government arsenal. The 
militia arrived from Charlestown 8 miles 
away, and secured the bridge across the Po- 
tomac. By nightfall the survivors of Brown’s 
party and their hostages and slaves had all 
taken refuge in the fire engine house of the 
armory. Only five of Brown’s men remained 
unwounded. Two of his sons were badly 
wounded; one died during the night, the 
other later. 

That night Col. Robert E. Lee and Lt. “Jeb” 
Stuart arrived from Washington with 90 
marines. On October 18, they attacked the 
firehouse. Of Brown’s party 10 had been 


killed, 5 captured, 4 escaped. On the other 


side there four citizens, a free Negro, and 
one marine dead. 

It’s hard to say what the results of the 
famous raid would have been if John Brown 
had been killed instead of just wounded. 
As it was John Brown was brought to trial 
in nearby Charlestown. Refusing a plea of 
insanity he was convicted of treason against 
Virginia, and for conspiring with slaves to 
commit treason and murder. For 6 weeks, 
between his capture and execution, he spoke 
and wrote so skilfully that northern senti- 
ment actually exalted him. Louisa May Al- 
cott called him “St. John the Just,” and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said that Brown 
„would make the gallows like a cross.” The 
southerners saw him as a frightening omen. 
Smoldering tempers on both sides exploded 
with the events at Harpers Ferry. Before 
long, armed soldiers were marching to the 
tune of “John Brown’s body lies a-moulder- 
in’ in the grave.” 

The town itself became a no man’s land. 
Southern forces held it for a while in 1861. 
General “Stonewall” Jackson whipped his 
troops into action, and before making their 
strategic withdrawal wrecked the B. & O. cov- 
ered bridge leaving only the stone piers. 
The Virginia Militia had already destroyed 
the gun factory and the 4,300 rifles and 
muskets. At one point General Jackson 
managed to seize 56 locomotives and more 
than 300 cars on the B. & O. railway. Later 
multihorse teams hauled 14 of the locomo- 
tives to Strasburg. When Union troops re- 
moved a large supply of wheat from the mill 
the Confederates raided the town and 
burned the mill. A few months latens a 
sniper firing from a building in town killed 
a Union scout, and in retaliation Union 
troops burned the entire point section of 
the water front. 

When Lee invaded the north a second time 
in the 1863 campaign that led to Gettysburg 
the Union gerrison evacuated Harpers Ferry 
but held their fortifications on Maryland 
Heights. The Confederates held the town 
briefly for the last time in the course of 
Lt. Gen. Jubal Early’s raid against Washing- 
ton in the summer of 1864. 


At the end of the war Harpers Ferry lay 
in ruins. The bridge across the Potomac 
had been destroyed and rebuilt repeatedly. 
The engine house, John Brown’s fortress, 
stood alone among the leveled arsenal build- 
ings. Hall’s rifle works were no more. Fed- 
eral uarters on Camp Hill were donated 
to a school for Negroes. Storer College es- 
tablished in 1867 remained active until 1955 
when it was closed for lack of funds. The 
town never recovered. Its industries never 


resumed. People moved away. Now there 


are only about 820 residents here. 
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Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, but 
it’s a sad kind of beauty she has today a 
century later. The deserted bulidings are 
crumbling with decay. Empty, dark shells 
with yawning, ghostlike windows d for- 
lorn waiting to crumble or be swept away 
by floods. Vines creep precariously over the 
fallen, rotting rafters. Wrought-iron bal- 
conies sag and groan with weakness and age. 

The Federal Government’s Mission 66 proj- 
ect is to restore the crumbling buildings. 
Established in 1944 by Congress, the national 
monument consists of 515 acres centered on 
Shenandoah Street where history was made. 
The visitor’s center, built in 1858 for a mas- 
ter armorer, is operated by the National Park 
service. 

Visitors come in in numbers. Last 
year, the centennial of John Brown’s raid 
brought 100,000 to the spot where it all hap- 


Natural Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this House who have been here several 
years will recall that on many instances 
I have brought information to their at- 
tention concerning the importance of the 
distribution of natural gas to our 
economy. 

Not only am I interested in proposed 
plans to facilitate this distribution and 
its beneficial effects to the consumer, but 
I am always intrigued by new proposals 
that seem to embody several outstanding 
qualifications. 

It has recently been called to my at- 
tention that a natural gas pipeline is 
being proposed to be installed extending 
from Texas through northern Mexico 
and into southern California. From all 
indications, this pipeline will provide 
millions of homes in southern California 
with natural gas—and will tap hitherto 
untouched resources. 

I would like to call this project to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 
I feel that there are many merits in- 
trinsic in its planning and I trust those 
that are in a position to make the final 
decision on this project will consider all 
of the ramifications in a fair and im- 
partial manner. 

This pipeline would stretch 1,600 miles 
from western Texas through northern 
Mexico and into southern California. 
Its purpose is to assure for a generation 
or more an ample supply of fuel and 
power to an area fast becoming the Na- 
tion’s biggest market for natural gas. 


The project also seems to have strong 
overtones that go beyond the theme of 
satisfying a rapidly expanding require- 
ment for energy fuel. There are the 
economic, social and political benefits 
of international cooperation; stabiliza- 
tion of gas prices that have been soaring 
fantastically, the rewards of increased 
employment; and, of course, the satisfy- 
ing of local needs for a steady, unin- 
terrupted supply of industrial power. 
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From southern Texas, where the pipe- 
line will originate, the proposed route 
_ dips south into Mexico and taps a source 

of gas that is believed to contain the 
largest volume of uncommitted gas in 
North America. The pipeline would then 
proceed 1,200 miles across northern 
Mexico to the California border and 
turn north to Los Angeles. 

The new line would assure California 
of sufficient quantities of gas for many 
years to come. Additionally, it is esti- 
mated that it would result in savings of 
up to $174 million in electric rates over 


the next 20 years. 

California is rapidly becoming the 
Nation’s No. 1 market for natural 
gas. By the end of 1961, the gas market 
should total $1 million per day. Within 
the next 20 years, demand should double. 
In addition, the costs of natural gas ob- 
tained via this route would be stabilized 
because of the commitment of 20-year 
service at a firm price. 

There is another strong reason for the 
need for natural gas in southern Cali- 
fornia. Such a supply would enable 
electric generating stations to eliminate 
the burning of fuel oil and thus assist 
materially in the control of smog. 

The service area of the companies 
participating in this proposed pipeline 
covers § million people. The benefits 
which will accrue to the consumer are 
evident. 

There is another, highly important as- 
pect to this project: Namely, the advan- 
tages to Mexico.. Completion of the 
project would immediately offer the op- 
portunity for large-scale industrial de- 
velopment along the northern border 
area. This project would be the largest 
single industrial development in the his- 
tory of Mexico and would be part and 


parcel of our concerted effort to improve 


the economy of our allies in Latin Amer- 
ica. Mexican authorities have estimated 
that this project would stabilize Mexi- 
can currency for at least 5 years. 

Construction of the Mexican portion 
of the pipeline would augment the an- 
nounced aims of the United States to 
work with Latin America. It would also 
display to the rest of the hemisphere 
the advantages that can be accomplished 
when the free enterprise system is put 
to work for the benefit of both nations. 

That need for such a project exists is 
undeniable. I trust that the authorities 
Will take all factors into consideration in 
determining the solution to the problem. 

It would seem that the many advan- 
tages of this proposal far outweigh any 
of its disadvantages. 


H.R. 8354, a Bill To Provide for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the 2d session of the 87th 


— 


— 
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Congress is convened, one of the items 
which we will have before us for consid- 


eration is H.R. 8354, the Youth Employ- 


ment Opportunities Act. One section of 
this proposed bill provides for reconsti- 
tuting the Youth Conservation Corps, a 
program which served our young people 
so well in the thirties under the title of 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

During the adjournment of Congress, 
I would like to urge my colleagues here 
in the House of Representatives to pon- 
der the thoughtful words of a mother of 
one of the “alumus” of the CCC. This 
fine lady, whom I am proud to represent, 
pours. her heart out in urging that this 
Congress enact the Youth Conservation 
Corps. Read this mother’s letter and 
think of the young people in your own 
life and I am sure you will agree with me 
that this is one program we must adopt 
as soon as possible after the convening 
of the 2d session of the 87th Congress: 

Dear B: No doubt you have heard of the 
terrible fires we have had around Oroville 
and northern California. It’s been pretty 
awful. And that brings up the subject of 
youth camps or CCC camps, whatever they 
are called. If all of these boys 17 to 20 
years of age who are running the streets 
with nothing to do but get into trouble 
were in something like this, we would have 
had more help in fighting these fires and 
would have saved more if there had been 
camps for these boys. 

The cost of one fire alone would be more 
than enough to house and train and equip 
a camp here for one summer, but while these 
fires were going on, a man was kidnaped, tied 
to a tree, beaten and robbed of 30 cents by 
three 18- and 19-year-olds that were bored, 
broke and just wanted to have some fun. 
It’s all over, not only here, but in the whole 
State. 

Please, can’t you do something to make 
our President realize how badly we need 
these camps? My son went to a CCC camp. 
At 17 he was a boy running with a crowd 
of tough kids. When he came home, he was 
a man, trained as a mechanic and truck 
driver. Now he has a fleet of trucks all his 


own. I thank God we had a CCC camp in- 


those days for God alone knows what would 
have happened to him. Being a widow with 
three to support, I was completely helpless 
to help him into manhood. It could be the 
same for hundreds of others, getting the 
same good food and training and above all, 
our Government can help save countless boys 
from destruction or a life of crime. With all 
the millions of dollars in Government sur- 
pluses that they sell to army surplus stores 
all over the Nation, that stuff could be used 
to equip a CCC camp with a minimum of 
cost to the Government. Go into any sur- 
plus store and you can get anything you 
need from 10 cents to $25. I bought a first 
aid kit for $1 that had surgical scissors and 
everything for a doctor to use in first aid, 
even scalpel and sutures, that would have 
cost at least $30 from a hospital supply 
house. 

Now, will you please, for our youths’ sake, 
bring this up in Congress and try to make 
them realize what a sin they are committing 


to keep throwing all of that stuff away when 


it can be used in equipping camps and save 
our future citizens. They don’t mind build- 
ing new reformatories and prison camps for 
these boys. Why in the name of God can’t 


they build preventive camps instead and 


then let them look up to our President in- 
stead of down. They are turning to crime. 
They don’t know what to do or how to do it. 


No place to keep them busy. All they have is 


the street gangs with time on their hands 
to beat, steal, and rob, then end up in jail 


or prison. 


September 23 


Well, sir, maybe I haven’t written this let- 
ter as it should be, but something has to be 
done and soon or it’s going to be a lot worse. 
Prison is not the answer, and from my own 
experience, I know my son was saved and I 
do know that others can be, too, if the Gov- 
ernment and our President thought enough 
of our youth to help them. 

Thank you most sincercly. 

Mrs. Nora ADAMS. 

OROVILLE, CaLir. 


To Keep Red China Out of U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
attention is rightfully directed to the 
problems facing the present session of 
the United Nations and of more than 
passing concern to us is the question of 
Red China’s membership in that inter- 
national organization. In these closing 
hours of the congressional session, I cer- 
tainly feel it practical to reiterate the 
long standing and justified opposition 
of the U.S. Congress and therefore the 
people for whom we speak against the 
admission of Red China to the U.N. I 
insert into the Recorp an editorial which 
very effectively sums up the issue at the 
current time. This editorial appeared in 
Thursday’s September 21 Chicago Sun- 
Times and is entitled “To Keep Red 
China Out of U. N.“: 

To Keep Rep CHINA Our or U.N. 

The U.S. House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 395 to 0, ‘vent on record for at least 
the 19th time August 31 against the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations. 
This action accurately reflected the opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens. They want their Government to 
remain firm—even militant—against the ad- 
mission to the world’s peace organization of 
a government that is an outright military 
aggressor and has talked fast and loose about 
the necessity for an atomic war to promote 
the Red cause. 

As the United Nations convenes this week 
another effort to admit Red China to mem- 
bership will be made. In the past, the 
United States has managed to get a postpone- 
ment of any such consideration. But each 
year the number voting for taking up the 
issue and debating it has increased. In 1951, 
the vote against considering Red China was 
37 to 11 with 4 not voting. Last year it 
was 42 to 34 with 22 abstentions. This year, 
Adlai Stevenson, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N. says further delay in putting the Red 
China matter on the agenda is due to be 
voted down. Too many nations have come 
around to Red China’s side or to the view 
that the issue ought to be debated and de- 
cided by a definite vote. 

Convinced that it can no longer block 
consideration of Red China, the United 
States has now changed its tactics. It will 
now support a resolution that Red Chinese 
membership be debated by the Assembly. 

Although this switch is intended—in the 
long run—-to keep Red China out of the U. N., 
it gives the appearance of weakening re- 
sistance. It is causing apprehension among 
Americans from coast to coast. In Chicago, 
the strategy committee of the American 

Security Council, a business association, 
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criticized the switch as contrary to the posi- 
tion taken by Congress. In New York, The 
Herald-Tribune inveighed, “for the Assembly 
even to seriously debate — would 
demean its dignity.” 

The big question remains: What is the 
best and most effective way to keep Red 
China out of the U.N? Changing times 
demand changing tactics and as anomalous 
as the new tactic is it has the support of 
the one nation that is even more opposed 
than the United States to a U.N. seat for 
Red China, if that’s possible. Tingfu S. 
Tsiang, U.N. Ambassador from Nationalist 
China on Formosa, favors debating the basic 
issue. He thinks the end result will be 
rejection. 

We hope that the ambassador is right. 
Two earlier gambits by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, while actually intended to continue 
the block against Red China, gave the im- 
pression of weakening toward the Reds. One 
involved a two-Chinas-in-the-U.N. scheme 
that Washington was sure Red China would 
reject but which implied the United States 
would accept Red China under some cir- 
cumstances. The other proposed U.N. ad- 
mission of Communist Outer Mongolia in 
a trade for U.N. admission of African Mau- 
ritania that was supposed to line up African 
votes against Red China. These complicated 


schemes were diplomatic doodling. 


Technically, the Assembly could substi- 
tute Red China for Nationalist China by 
merely switching credentials. This would 
be done by a simple majority vote but it 
is not likely. This is what Red China wants. 
Once past this hazard and on the agenda 
for debate, the admission of Red China be- 
comes “an important question.” It then 
requires a two-thirds vote. Thirty-four na- 
tions out of the 99 can block admission. 
The United States believes it has the 34. It 
had better. If Red China ever were to be 
admitted, the U.N. charter for peace would 
be sullied beyond recognition. 


So Shall Ye Be Judged 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting and informative article by 
highly regarded and nationally syndi- 
cated Holmes Alexander, written in con- 
junction with William F. Rickenbacker, 
appears in the September 23 issue of Na- 
tional Review. It is entitled “So Shall 
Ye Be Judged” and involves the tendency 
of certain Federal judges to exercise au- 
thorities without restriction or restraint. 
I think this matter should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country and ask -unanimous consent 
that this article appear in the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
So SHALL YE Br JUDGED : 
(By Holmes Alexander and Wm. F. 
| Rickenbacker) 

Since 1946, William Loeb has been pub- 
lisher of the Manchester (N.H.) Union Lead- 
er, which has prospered under an editorial 
policy that is not only conservative but also 
witheringly direct and honest. William Loeb 
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fears not the mighty, not even when the 


mighty happens to be a Federal judge on the 
First Circuit Court. 
Back in 1950, Loeb blasted the Dover 


Group, a collection of prominent Bostonians 


including Charles Wyzanski, advocating the 
settlement of the Korean war on the Com- 
munists’ terms. Not long afterward, Loeb 
attacked Wyzanski for acting as a character 
witness for Alger Hiss. In late 1956 and 
early 1957, Loeb severely criticized Wyzanski, 
as chairman of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard, for permitting J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer to give the William James lectures. 
And about the same time, Loeb hit Wyzanski 
again, for running the same act on a differ- 
ent stage: for Oppenheimer spoke at Exeter, 
of which Wyzanski was then a trustee. 

In the autumn of 1957, Loeb was ap- 
proached with the proposal that he found a 
competing newspaper in Haverhill, Mass. In 
the .course of time he did establish the 
paper, but he ran into the organized oppo- 
sition of 32 New England newspaper barons, 
who banded together to run him out of Hav- 
8 Loeb filed an antitrust suit. A coun- 

suit under the antitrust laws was filed 
against him. Before long (March 1959) Loeb 
found himself in court, facing his old friend, 
Judge Charles Wyzanski. 

Wyzanski offered to disqualify himself, say- 
ing, “I know there has been some Man- 


_Chester newspaper which has been in the 


business of attacking me from time to time, 
and I don’t know whether it is the plaintiff 
or not. I am quite immune from any bias 
with respect to it because I don’t even read 
this stuff, but I think I ought to say to you 


that I know that somebody has been doing 


it, and maybe it is this plaintiff. If this 
plaintiff regards me as in any way biased, I 
wish the plaintiff would say so.” (Point in 
rhetoric: is a man unbiased if he refers to 
material he hasn’t read as “this stuff’’?) 

Acting with the innate chivalry that is a 
root of his nature, Loeb grandly declined the 
judge’s offer. The case then proceeded, 
Wyzanski presiding, until late in 1960. At 
that point Wyzanski, in connection with an- 
other case, undertook a one-man investiga- 
tion of Massachusetts politics. Issuing reg- 
ular as well as criminal subpenas, Wyzanski 
finally caught a big fish; William Callahan, 
a chairman of the State throughway au- 
thority. While Wyzanski was off hunting 
for evidence of corruption, Loeb’s reportorial 
staff was reminded of an earlier connection 
between Judge Wyzanski and his present 
quarry. After considerable research they 
turned up a story that made banner head- 
lines. 

EARLIER HISTORY 


Some years earlier, while Callahan had 
been chairman of the department of public 
works, the State had seized, exercising the 
right of eminent domain, some property be- 
longing to Wyzanski and his family. Calla- 
han had got up a board of appraisers and 
had ruled that landowners could refuse the 
offer made by the appraisers only by going 
to court. In practice, anyone actually pre- 
pared to go to court received a settlement 
of about $1,000 more than the original ap- 
praiser’s amount, to avoid the cost of liti- 
gation. But there was an exception. 

Wyzanski, it appears, complained vocif- 
erously that the appraisers hadn't offered 
him enough. A trial date was set, but then 
before trial, Wyzanski received a settlement 
of many thousands of dollars more than the 
original price. Loeb's reporters could find 
no other case of a large out-of-court settle- 
ment, After the story hit the wire service, 
Wyzanski flew into court and filed with the 
clerk a detailed memorandum on his land 
dealings with the man he had recently sub- 
penaed. The case hallooed across the head- 
lines in Boston, and Loeb’s paper, of course, 
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ran a whole series of articles on the situa- 
tion. 

By April of 1961, the odor from Wyzanski’s 
court had reached Washington. Majority 
Leader John McCormack of Massachusetts 
entered the discussion of Federal judgeships 
with an interesting anecdote about Wyzan- 
ski. “It „ said McCormack, “that 
I have a nephew who is attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Not 
so long ago, a Federal judge in Boston 
threatened him with contempt of court in 
the performance of his official duties. * * * 
I am going to confine myself to this issue 
alone,” said McCormack, “even though there 
are other instances of Wyzanski’s high- 
handedness. Here is a copy of the Boston 
Globe of October 19, 1960. It was only 2 
weeks before the election—a poor time for 
any judge to inject himself into the issues of 
a political campaign—whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. At that time, my 
nephew was protecting the interests of the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. This particular judge mis- 
contrued a statement by my nephew and this 
judge from the bench publicly stated that 
he might adjudge the attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in con- 
tempt of court—or words to that effect. : 

“The judge even went further than that. 
He even stated from the bench, and I will 
quote the words directly from the newspaper: 


I am not myself quite aware why the Attor- 


ney General of the United States chose to 
further the ambitions of the attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts who is a Democrat.’ 
Can you imagine that? What happened? My 
nephew and a few other attorneys 
representing the attorneys general of the 
United States some months prior to that 
had a conference with Assistant Attorney 
General Bicks. * * * Now let me go a little 
step further and I will quote from this 
newspaper article again: ‘Any statements 
issued about this case were no doubt given 
out for political purposes and whoever issued 
such a statement may well be in contempt 
of court.’ This is not an mone case I 
am talking about.“ 
JUDGE AS POLITICIAN | 

Congressman Burke exploded in sympa- 
thetic detonation, and described his own 
victimization at His Honor’s hand. “He not 
only injected himself into the affairs of the 
attorney general of Massachusetts,” said 
Burke, “but he also injected himself in the 
congressional fight in my district, tried to 
smear my good reputation, and made re- 
marks uncalled for, subjected me to a vitri- 
olic attack, an unfair attack that I could 
not answer. * * * This particular judge, 
time and time again, has threatened attor- 
neys and members of the Massachusetts bar 
who had the courage to appear before his 
court, has threatened them with citations 
of contempt, has impugned their motives, 
has besmirched their integrity and honesty; 
and he has developed such a condition that 
I would say 85 percent of the attorneys, 
members of the Massachusetts bar, are fear- 
ful to appear in his court. When a 
judge orders the issuance of a criminal sum- 
mons 4 days before an election, when all 
the circumstances called for was the issu- 
ance of a regular witness summons, and tries 
to create the impression in the minds of 
the people of a Congressman’s district that 
the Congressman was a defendant and not 
a witness, I say that he has abused his 
authority, he has violated civil rights, he 
has violated every decent principle that we 
can have in our courts; he has violated the 
code of decency of the court. * * I ques- 
tion his activities that day; the remarks he 
made from the bench were entirely uncalled 
for. If ever a judge was subject to censure 
it was this particular judge, because he 
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abused ali the privileges of his position, all 
the authority vested in him by the US. 
Government when he tried to inject himself 
into that congressional fight. 

“This judge has acted in the role of a poli- 
ticlan trying to influence the electorate by 
his intemperate and unfair statements from 
the bench. His activities on the bench are 
certainly open to question. The Federal 
bench is no place for a tyrant or a despot. 
He is ill] mannered, discourteous, uncivil, 
rude, injudicious, and overbearing. He lacks 
balance.” 


EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, testified as a character 
witness in reverse: “Often the overrighteous 
can do much evil. This particular judge is 
overly righteous. He is bold, he is brilliant, 
but most arbitrary. He thinks he is the be- 
all and end-all of wisdom. His views can- 
not be questioned. He is sort of a judicial 
panjandrum and, therefore, never hesitates 
to act as fudge, prosecutor, and jury, all 
rolled into one. In a trice, he will on occasion 
convert his court into a US. attorney’s office, 
or something not unlike a grand jury. Nu- 
merous complaints have reached me as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
cerning this judge's unusual and untoward 
conduct.” 

And Gun quoted from a decision by the 
US. court of appeals in Boston—a decision 
that amounts to a formal accusation of mis- 
conduct on the part of Judge Wyzanski: 
“Naturally witnesses can and should be re- 
quired to explain the words they use. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to do so with 


judge of his function, indeed duty, to see 
that the truth is elicited ordinarily 
clarifying questions from the bench, and 


a moment. He — "Attorney — Me- 
Cormack, 
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Republicans Look at the 87th Congress 
and the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in light of the impending adjourn- 
ment of Congress, I would include in the 
Recorp at this point a staff document 
of the Republican policy committee, 
House of Representatives, on the record 
of the 87th Congress, ist session, and of 
the New Frontier to date. I would com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and of the American public: : 
REPUBLICANS LOOK AT THE 87TH CONGRESS 

AND THE NEW FRONTIER 5 
INTRODUCTION 


Now that the Ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress is in its last throes, the public will be 
to reviews of its accomplishments 
in both statistical and analytical forms. In 
almost every media of communication, appro- 
priations will be summarized and major 
items of legislation enaeted or rejected will 
be listed. We will not attempt to duplicate 
these figures on the 87th Congress in this 
study. 
However, House Republicans believe that 
there is more to a session of Congress than 
a statistical box score can indicate. Since 


the White House and the Congress are con- 


trolled by the same political party, the ac- 
tions of either branch of Government strong- 
ly affect the other. Also, some summary 
of trends running through the first 9 
months of the New Frontier should be 
presented to the American public by a com- 
mittee representative of the minority. This 
presentation is an attempt to do just that. 

We find some threads woven through the 
fabric of nearly all issues under considera- 
tion by the Congress and the administra- 
tion during 1961. These trends, recurring 
throughout this report, will be analyzed at 
length in the summary. They mark depar- 
tures from what we consider to be policies 
that serve the best interests of America, and 
their continuation will, in our judgment, 
jeopardize the well-being of our citizens, 
both here at home and in our international 
relations. Their implications, as we look 
at subjects like education, agriculture, de- 
fense, foreign policy, the economy, fiscal 
policy and labor, indicate that the overall 
record of the 87th Congress and of the New 
Frontier deserves careful and analytical 
scrutiny. 

AGRICULTURE 

1. Early passage of an emergency feed 
grain program showed that the Government’s 
generosity to corn farmers cost almost what 


lows farmers to sell their corn for $1.20 a 
bushel and buy it back from the Govern- 
ment for $1.06. The taxpayer and the con- 
sumer lose now-——the farmer loses in future 
instability. 

2. Secretary Freeman and President Ken- 
nedy recommended an omnibus agricultural 
bill setting up advisory committees on pro- 


duction adjustment program development, 


Bureau Federation testified that this might 
result in an added $12 to $165 billion annual 
cost to our taxpayers. The elimination of 


this machinery in the bill marked a major 
defeat for the New Frontier in agricultural 
legislation. It also marked a major victory 
for the American farmer and consumer. 

3. Expansion of the feed grains program 


under the Agricultural Act of 1961, before 


the full effects of the feed grains program 
were known, meant that farmers and taxpay- 
ers were bound to the program for another 
year without Knowing its effect or cost. 

4. No consideration was given in 1961 to 
putting the bargaining power of agriculture 
on a par with other elements of the economy 
without challenging the farmers’ freedom 
to compete in a market economy. Instead, 
administration and congressional actions 
moved agriculture toward greater Govern- 
ment controls. It placed the entire grain 
market in the palm of the Secretary of 


Agriculture's hand. As in other bills, the 


Congress here lumped good programs (school 
milk, Public Law 480, the Wool Act, etc.) 
with the bad. The result will continue to 


‘be overproduction, high prices to consumers 


and low prices to the farmer for his crops. 

5. The independence and opportunity of 
the farmer has not been aided by New Fron- 
tier recommendations or actions. While the 
healthiest segments of agriculture today are 
those free of Government controls, 1961 leg- 
islation has gone in the wrong direction. 
Government regimentation of agriculture 
has been increased at heavy expense without 
solving any problems. 

LABOR 

1. No major piece of labor-management 
legislation was enacted in the 87th Con- 
gress, ist session. This was a tribute to the 
way in which the Landrum-Griffin Act is 
working out. However, a sinister move to- 
ward Government regimentation of the 
labor-management collective bargaining 
process was revealed in the many occasions 
in which the Secretary of Labor took it on 
himself to settle strikes or looming strikes. 
While in many of these instances the public 
interest may have been temporarily served, 


both management and labor should look 


askance at a situation in which their future 

interests might be bargained away by such 

Government intervention. Collective bar- 

gaining and its resultant decisions have 

been an integral part of the private enter- 

prise system which has made our Nation 
t. 


2. On September 23, 1960, then-candidate 
Kennedy stated at Salt Lake City that “in 
my judgment, an effective Attorney General, 
with the present laws that we now have on 
the books can remove Mr. Hoffa from office. 
The first 8 months of the New Frontier have 
seen another term of office given Mr. Hoffa 
despite the appointment of Robert Kennedy 
as Attorney General. 

3. Millions of American workers could 
have received a higher minimum wage and 
in excess of $400 million in increased wages 
even before the advent of the New Frontier 
had then-Senator Kennedy been willing to 
accept a compromise version of the mini- 


mum wage bill when acting as a Senate con- 


feree in 1960. Thus, a new bill had to be 
introduced and enacted in 1961. The House 
scored a victory for moderation and com- 
monsense in passing a substitute measure, 
the Ayres-Kitchin bill, but the House con- 
ferees disregarded the will of the body in 
conference deliberations. 

4. The resultant bill was not the $1.25 


measure promised by the Democratic lead- | 


ership, but instead calls for $1.15 per hour 
when it goes into effect. Despite statements 
to the contrary at the time of floor debate, 
the bill has already contributed to inflation 
and has led to higher prices in the Wash- 
ington area laundries and elsewhere. The 
bill will contribute to the downfall of many 
small businesses, and contribute to the un- 
employment of part-time workers, young 
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workers, elderly workers, Negro workers, and 
others. It will especially hurt those with- 
out the education and training to compete 


successfully with others in our labor force. 


The House Republican Policy Committee, in 
its study of emplbyment, this year analyzed 
the result of previous minimum wage legis- 


lation and pointed to the dangers of passing 


unsound bills of this nature purely for 
political gain. 
EDUCATION 


1. The Democratic administration here re- 
vealed its ineptness at handling and manag- 
ing an issue before Congress. A bill reported 
from the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee took no account of the dangers of 
Federal controls over education, made no 
provision for local effort, demonstrated no 
need for additional classrooms in the decade 
ahead, and became enmeshed in a debacle 
before the Rules Committee due to the 
enmity it aroused among those concerned 
with religious, constitutional, and civil rights 
questions. 

2. Rather than pass simple extensions of 


the National Defense Education Act and the 


Impacted Areas Act as requested by the Re- 
publican leadership, those in control of the 
87th Congress became further bogged down 
with an attempt to change in midstream the 
whole concept of Federal aid to education. 


They produced a bill which made no one 


happy. It was deservedly defeated by a wide 
margin in the House only after arousing bit- 
ter feelings of animosity and after jeopardiz- 
ing passage of a College Academic Facilities 


Act which had much bipartisan support. 


3. The NDEA and impacted areas extensions 


| were carried out under suspension of rules. 


This, coupled with the Calemdar Wednes- 
day procedure attempted in the case of the 
Federal aid to education legislation, demon- 
strated conclusively that bills on which the 
leadership desires action will reach the floor 
regardless of the actions of the Rules Com- 
mittee, which continued to bottle up legis- 
lation in 1961 despite its so-called emanci- 
pation by the Democrats at the beginning 
of the session. 

4. In contrast to this sorry record, the 
House Republican policy committee issued a 


definitive study on “American Education 


and a Free OCitizenry” in late June. 
Utilizing a background series of study papers 
prepared by academic and professional ex- 
perts, their task force group concluded that 
the advocates of general Federal aid to 
education have made no successful effort 
to justify current proposed legislation on the 
basis of either need or local effort, or both. 
They ‘concluded that, while the Eisenhower 
administration wished to aid school districts 


in true need, districts which had exerted all 
possible local effort, the New Frontier has 


equated Federal aid to Federal responsibility 
for all school districts. They sketched prac- 
tical alternatives to general Federal aid to 


education, and positively presented sound 


proposals for an educted populace as well as a 
free citizenry. 
ECONOMIC 

1. After the sound and fury of the elec- 
tion campaign and preliminary pronounce- 
ments by administration and congressional 
leaders about “the depths of the depression“ 
and the firm action that had to be taken to 
bring prosperity to the American people once 
more, actual experience proved that the pri- 
vate enterprise system prevailed. We 
emerged from the recession without the aid 
of one antirecession measure. Republicans 
generally supported ADC extension and ex- 
tension of unemployment compensation ben- 
efits as temporary necessities, but otherwise 
had faith that the economy would emerge 
of its own volition. We were justified in that 
contention. 
2. The Area Redevelopment Act (depressed 
areas bill) which passed the House was one 
of the most ineffective and ill-conceived 
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pieces of legislation emerging from the New 
Frontier. A Republican substitute was pro- 
posed which recognized the need for Govern- 
ment assistance for retraining as the most 
practical solution of the depressed-areas 
problem, but this was beaten down in favor 
of a Democratic boondoggle which used rural 
surplus labor area assistance vaguely con- 
strued as a “sweetener” to southern Con- 
gressmen in exchange for their favorable 
votes. The fruits of this and other econom- 
ic legislation can be seen by the scandalous 
conditions in Wink, Tex., where so-called 
urban renewal and depressed-area funds are 
being used to “keep the cobwebs in a ghost 
town.” 

3. In brief, the depressed areas bill re- 
sulted in aid intended for the truly chronic 
depressed area being dissipated over many 
other areas of far less urgent need. It tried 
to do too much for too many areas. The re- 
sultant bill contained back-door spending in 
express disregard of the will of the House. 
It established no guidelines for occupational 
training programs. It set up Federal funds 
to replace financing which the private in- 
vestment market readily has provided at rea- 
sonable rates of interest. It duplicated the 
existing public facility loan program of the 
HHFA Community Facilities Administration. 
It set up plant loan funds where an acceler- 
ated tax amortization program for industrial 
and rural depressed areas would leave the 
decisions to private enterprise. It limited 


retraining payments to only about 1 percent 


of the unemployed workers in depressed 
areas. Passage of this bill brought bitter 
disillusionment to most of the unemployed 
in most of the depressed areas. 

4. The 87th Congress enacted into law a 
housing bill equally expensive and ineffec- 
tive in its long-range effects. A total of $8.8 
billion in back-door spending was written 
into the bill. The original administration 
request for 40-year no-down-payment loans 
on new home purchases would have Caused 
buyers to have no equity for the first 20 
years of the life of the loan, thus shifting 
the entire risk to the FHA. On the one 
hand, the housing bill enabled State and 
local governments to act to preserve open- 
space land to curb urban sprawl and to pre- 
vent urban blight, while on the other a new 
Federal insurance program was launched to 


convert the same raw land into building 


sites with FHA insurance up to $2.5 million 
per site. Generally, other provisions in the 
housing bill are unsound, most undesirable, 
and the budget spending authorizations for 
such proposals as urban renewal, public 
housing, FNMS, college housing, farm 
housing and similar measures reached un- 
necessarily high proportions, 

5. In its economic legislation, the 87th 
Congress consistently trampled traditional 
concepts of interstate commerce regulation. 
In several interstate compacts requests for 
Federal participation and voting were made 
part of the legislation, despite the fact that 
of 140 existing compacts previously approved 
by Congress, not 1 authorized the con- 
tribution of funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment and only 1 (the Potomac River Com- 
pact, to which the District of Columbia 
is a signatory) provided for voting or non- 
voting membership representing the Fed- 


eral Government. In the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, the word “navi- 
gable” was substituted for “interstate” 


waters, thus meaning that Federal enforce- 
ment jurisdiction will no longer be restricted 
to waters that flow across, or form a part 
of, State boundaries. Instead, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the new Federal enforcement 
provisions apply to all waters in every State, 
even though the pollution and its effects are 
entirely intrastate. In this and similar leg- 
islation, the Republican Members of the 
House felt that the Federal Government 
should encourage and promote effective State 
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and local enforcement, rather than under- 
mining it by substituting Federal enforce- 
ment. in purely intrastate and local situa- 
tions. 

6. The difference between the Democrats 
and Republicans in the House on economic 
policy can best be seen by the House GOP 
policy committee study, “Employment in the 


Dynamic American Economy,” which was 
released by a subcommittee directed by Rep- 


resentative Tom Curtis in July 1961. While 
Democrats in Congress and in the adminis- 
tration vied for the honor of being the first 
to support particular remedies for an “ill | 
economy,” House Republicans were more 
concerned with the long-range, positive as- 
pects of employment in our economy. Emer- 
gency fiscal and monetary policies by the 
Federal Government served the Democrats as 
an employment stimulant, while Republicans 
sought to create conditions in which our 
dynamic economy could function to its 
optimum potential so that all American citi- | 
zens could live in true prosperity. Demo- 
cratic leaders proposed harmful tax change. 
They turned down suggestions of needed de- 
preciation allowances for our private enter- 
prise sector. Democrats spurned investment 
by suggestions of withholding dividends and 
by attempting to solve our unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and gold by lowering tourist 
exemptions instead of main interna- 
tional confidence in the dollar by practicing 
fiscal responsibility and striving for a bal- 
anced budget at home. Basically, House Re- 
publicans recommended that our private en- 
terprise system be encouraged and not hob- 
bled by tax policies and wage-price stability. 
7. The “Mr. Pixit” group of economists 
surrounding the administration have been 
alarmingly similar to those led by Dr. Heller 
who recommended socialism for West Ger- 
many. Fortunately, the Germans guarded 
wisely the principles which subsequently led 
them back on the road to industrial great- 
ness. A thread very similar to this has run 
through the economic thought of our ad- 
ministration in 1961. Steel has been threat- 


ened with the statement that “you must pay 


higher wages but you cannot higher 
prices. Many firms have been forced to 
choose between charging similar or higher 
prices than their competitors and being sued 
under the antitrust laws or charging lower 
prices and going bankrupt. Business on 
the New Frontier has been faced with a 
policy rigged in advance against it—and 
labor must beware lest the same arbitrary 
controls make them subject to restriction 
and ruin. 
FISCAL POLICY 

The House Republican policy committee, 
in its study of the first 100 days and in staff 
documents issued during this session of Con- 
gress, has repeatedly warned that the policies 
of the administration and of the Democratic 
87th Congress have led to an expansion of 
governmental expenditures now and in the 
future, and that the time has come to take a 
stand for fiscal integrity. That time has now 
long since passed. If we continue to neglect 
the creeping hours of time, our Nation will 
be faced with the alternative of runaway in- 
flation or rigid governmental controls. Our 


will fall to a vicious subsistence level exist- 
ence. Our children and their children will 
be faced with their share of our financial 
burdens, and our taxes in years to come will 
take an even higher share of our income due 
to the folly of wild governmental spending. 
Our dollar will lose the confidence of those 
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| citizens will be faced with a loss of real pur- 

| chasing power, and those on fixed incomes 

| here at home and of every nation in the 

| world. The sorry record of the 87th Con- 

| gress and of the New Frontier in this area ; 
| can go unchallenged no longer. Reports 

| from American citizens show that bureauc- 

racy, inflation, and high taxes are driving the 
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average citizen to a sense of frustration— the 
feeling that his Government is something 
apart from him. 

The struggling American taxpayer, cheered 
by President Eisenhower’s preliminary esti- 
mates showing a balanced budget for fiscal 


year 1962, looked up 9 months later and 


found that his equity in America had been 
shaken rudely by the following events: 

1. Latest estimates demonstrate that ac- 
tions of the administration and 
will lead to an increase of $12.5 billion in 
new obligational authority (for fiscal 1962 
alone) over the estimates of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

2. In 11 bills passed by the House, some 
$19.5 billion in identifiable backdoor spend- 
ing has been included. An additional $8 bil- 
lion in public debt borrowing, requested by 
President Kennedy over a 5-year period for 
mutual security loans, was authorized but 
not appropriated by the House. 

3. When new tional authority for 
fiscal year 1962 ($93 billion) is added to 
almost $20 billion in back-door spending 
( which tends to understate the true situa- 
tion), a total of approximately $113 billion 
can be estimated as this session’s contri- 
bution to Federal expenditures. 

The cost of civilian employment in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment reached its all-time high at the end of 
‘fiscal year 1961. The total annual Federal 
expenditures for the civilian payroll 


amounted to $13.6 billion, with no relief in 


sight in view of an additional 16,700 civilian 
employees joining the New Frontier in 1 
month alone—July 1961. 

5. Deficit spending under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration forced an increase in the na- 
tional debt limitation to $298 billion, in 
sharp contrast to President Eisenhower's es- 
timates this January 16 calling for a reduc- 


tion In the national debt to $283.4 billion by 


the end of fiscal year 1962. 

6. The administration and its congres- 
sional leaders refused to hold down nonde- 
fense spending to compensate for an increase 
of about $6 billion in the defense budget 
since January. Instead, they pushed there- 
after for the passage of measures dealing 
with education, foreign aid, public works, 
and other items of considerable new obliga- 
tional authority. 

7. A projected surplus of $100 million for 
fiscal year 1961 was permitted to lapse to a 
deficit of over $3 billion—while a projected 
surplus of $1.5 billion for fiscal year 1962 
now will approximate a deficit figure of be- 
tween $6 and $7 billion. 

8. Action by Republicans and some con- 
servative Democrats has held down spending 
somewhat. For example, $8 billion requested 
for foreign aid appropriations under back- 
door borrowing was turned down. A $325 
million authorization for school construc- 
tion funds was defeated in the House. A 
gigantic agricultural bill, already referred 
to, was estimated to cost some $12 billion 
annually by the Farm Bureau Federation. 
It was emasculated in the House. 

9. Even with this saving, the total 1961 
congressional authorizations for new obliga- 
tional authority and back-door financing 
reached $628 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. We view with 


‘concern the fact that one session of a Demo- 


crat-controlled Congress could commit the 
citizens of Syracuse, N.Y., for example, to 
new sepnding of $135 million, or the citizens 
of Boston, Mass., for almost $400 million. 
What the taxpayers of these cities could do 
with this money on a local level gives new 
directions to the imagination. 

The inflationary wheel was started osten- 
sibly to get more money into the hands of 
the underprivileged. However, the masses of 
the people who were to have benefited under 
these plans now find themselves in the grip 


of rising taxation and rising inflation. The 


Republican Members of Congress firmly be- 
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neve that vast Federal expenditures and un- 
balanced budgets which undermine the value 
of the dollar result in the destruction of 
freedom by fiscal irresponsibility. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Under the Eisenhower admigistration, 
we made amply clear the fact that we not 
only had appropriate weapons of retaliation 
but also that we would not hesitate to use 
them if the need arose. Thus we not only 
had a deterrent to Sino-Soviet aggression 
but a credible deterrent. Now, however, we 
find ourselves entering a phase in the cold 
war in which the enemy has embarked on 
a series of reckless but carefully calculated 


adventures designed to test the extent of our 


will to resist while reaping whatever harvest 
grows out of any weakness displayed by the 
West. 

2. We all remember the President’s ring- 


ing declaration in which he pledged that 


Laos would remain free of communism. 
Unfortunately, we also remember that 
shortly thereafter Laos slipped away from 
a pro-Western position and is today under- 
going transformation into a neutrality more 
neutral in favor of the U.S. S. R. than gen- 
uinely uncommitted. 

3. Having found us less than decisive in 
Laos, Khrushchey must have been embold- 
ened beyond calculation when we precipi- 
tated an inwasion of the Communist bastion 
in Cuba and then reneged on our commit- 
ments and looked on while Cuban youth was 


‘left to slaughter on the beaches of the Bay 


of Pigs or to rot in Cuban concentration 
camps. 

4. Despite the preliminary leaks and trial 
balloons on Berlin negotiations, public opin- 
ion and congressional pressures have assisted 
our administration in its recently declared 
determination to hold firm in Berlin. By 
giving its wholehearted support to this de- 
termination, the U.S. Congress has by im- 
plication renounced acts of weakness when 
we know that other nations respect only 
strength. 

5. After once more the winds of public 
opinion had made their effect known upon 
the Congress, we saw drastic resolutions on 
such subjects as recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia, admission of Red China into the U.N., 
and trading with the enemy. These reso- 
lutions illustrate what representatives of 
both parties can accomplish. If this admin- 
istration would make amply clear to the 
world our absolute refusal to accept Red 
China into the U. N., for example, under cir- 
cumstances which find that nation in con- 
tinual violation of the U.N. Charter, the 
admission of Red China would be prevented 
indefinitely. It seems strange that the ad- 
mission of Red China was denied for all 
these years and that now, shortly after a 
new administration has taken office, a spate 
of semiofficial statements and contrived leaks 
to the press have suddenly indicated that 
this year the Red Chinese might well 
make it. 

6. We can expect more pressures to build 
up around the world as the Soviets probe to 
find our weak spots. We may even expect 
to find ourselves fighting a series of limited 
wars since we have now indicated that we 
prefer limited war to real retaliation. In this 
manner, we have rendered our deterrent in- 
credible and exposed ourselves to the on- 
slaught of whatever minions communism 
deems to be expendable. 


DEFENSE 5 


1. Under the Eisenhower administration, 


our Military Establishment was carefully bal- 
anced to meet the variety of challenges our 
enemies could hurl at us. We made clear to 
all aggressors that we would meet aggression 
with weapons of our own choosing and at 
the time and place that best suited us. 

2. Today, while Congressmen of both par- 
ties would deny no necessary defense fund- 
ing to the administration, we have retreated 
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from the ** force concept of former 
years to a policy openly preferring limited 
war and disdaining overall deterrent . 
strength. We have retreated from the con- 
cept of defense spending for the long haul 
and have returned once more into the deep 
valleys and the high peaks of spending geared 
to the challenges of the enemy. We are 
merely reacting to Communist actions in our 
defense policies today and we are not de- 
veloping-an overall strategy geared toward 
victory in the cold war. F 

3. By his appointment of Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor as a superadviser on defense, the 
President has in effect b the service 
2 and the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 


have so loyally and effectively (and legally, 


we might add) advised our past adminis- 
trations about our military establishments. 
FOREIGN AID 


1. Republicans in the House n feel 
that foreign aid, properly administered and 
justified, can be a valuable weapon in the 
cold war. However, this session of Congress 
has been a great debacle in this field be- 
cause of requests for over 88 billion in long- 
range development loans through the public 
treasury with no need for justification of the 
use of these funds through the customary 
annual appropriations process. Republicans 
publicly supported long-range planning of 
foreign aid in conjunction with annual ap- 
propriations. The battle over this principle 
distracted from the importance of a sound, 
appropriate, justified foreign aid authoriza~ 
tion and appropriation bill. 

2. The conferees brought back an au- 
thorization bill devoid of a specific amend- 
ment which would have forbidden the use 
of foreign aid in Communist nations. Even- 
tually, over $1 billion was cut by House 
action from the original fiscal year 1962 
Kennedy request for foreign aid because 
the administration seemed to feel that its 
request should be approved as a “right” 
rather than something which had to be 
proven and explained. As it was, only a 
Republican amendment restored part of the 
funds which had been deleted in another 
defeat for the Kennedy program—a defeat 
springing as much from their tactics as 
from the relative merits or demerits of their 
cause. 

INTERNAL SUBVERSION 

1. A massive campaign to destroy the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
has gained momentum in recent months. 
The excellent film, “Operation Abolition,” 
was downgraded by the Defense Department 
as an effective means of showing to our 
Armed Forces the real dangers posed by 
Communist political subversion. 

2. The administration has given aid and 
comfort to the Communist conspiracy by 
“muzzling” the military leaders who have 
sought to warn of the dangers of communism 
and Communist infiltration. 

3. The administration has given aid and 
comfort to the Communist conspiracy by 
opening the U.S. mails to a flood of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

4. It has given aid and comfort to the 
Comimunist conspiracy by dealing in trade 
in strategic goods and subsidized commodi- 
ties with the Soviet Union and/or its 
satellites. 

5. The administration has shown an 
amazing naivete in dealing with the dangers 
of Communist subversion. 

6. The administration has appointed to 
the vital and sensitive post of administrator 
of Security and Consular Affairs in the De- 
partment of State a political figure with 
absolutely no experience whatsoever in the 
security field. 

7. The individual in charge of patronage 
at the Democratic National Committee has 
been shown to have had past Communist 
connections. But the national committee 
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has defended its employment of him and 
downgraded the significance of his work. 

8. Despite the fact that admission of Red 
China to the U.N. would strike a blow at 
liberty throughout the world, the adminis- 
tration has continually procrastinated on 
the issue and seriously endangered the Na- 
tion’s position on the matter by ambiguous 
statements. 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 


1. Democratic Congressmen insisted upon 
the inclusion of a Hanford AEC reactor in 
the atomic energy authorization bill, and 
the House, mindful not as much of $90 mil- 
lion as of the principle involved, instructed 
their conferees to turn down the Senate 
version including the project. 

2. Under the public works appropriation 
bill, the Federal Government will build 
transmission lines for the Colorado River 
storage project. If private enterprise were to 
do the job, at least $61 million in Federal 
taxes and $107 million in State and local 
taxes over a 50-year period would eventuate. 
The project would have been paid out 7 
years sooner. Over $135 million in Federal 
construction funds would have been saved 
in the next few years. Power would be de- 
livered to preference customers at the same 
price as the all-Federal system. The inte- 
grated five-State company proposal would 
have greater capacity, stability and efficiency 
to meet present and future power demands 
of all area customers. But, true to the pub- 
lic power mood in the administration and 
the leadership of Congress, this private en- 
terprise concept became a Republican issue 
on the New Frontier. The public truly lost 
in the outcome of this issue. 

„ MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The administration jammed through 
Congress a judgeship bill including more 
additional appointments than were deemed 
necessary by impartial bodies. This was 
especially noteworthy in view of the fact 
that during 1960 and earlier the Democratic 
leadership in Congress stubbornly refused 
to consider President Eisenhower's request 
for needed judges, even when the President 
promised to appoint judges on an approxi- 
mately 50-50 basis . In this mat- 
ter the majority party used patronage rather 
than principle in its reversal of policy. 

2. Again in 1961, the proposals for medical 
care for the aged under the social. security 
system were not reported from the House 
Ways and Means Committee. In its wisdom, 

the committee (15 Democrats and 10 Repub- 
licans) found that the proposals did not have 
sufficient merit for House consideration. 
They that the Kerr-Mills bill of 
1960 had only begun to go into operation 
in many States and thus deserved further 
study. They recognized that the programs 


of the administration were not actuarially | 


sound. They recognized that, if enacted, the 
proposals would deny benefits to over 4% 
million of our elder citizens not eligible for 
social security benefits—truly the neediest 
of all. In connection with this, it was un- 
fortunate that the Democratic House leader- 
ship rejected the Byrnes amendment to the 


Social Security Amendments of 1961 which © 


would have granted minimum benefits to all 
aged 72 or more whose jobs were brought 
under social security too late for them to 
qualify for benefits, and also would have 
liberalized the current $1,200 limit on earn- 

ing allowed social security beneficiaries 
without loss of benefits. 

3. In three instances the first few 
months of 1961, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division made completely irre- 
sponsible statements concerning plans to 
split up A. T. & T. His loose talk on August 2 
caused A. T. & T. stock to drop over 61 billion 
in 1 day, causing a loss to over 2 million in- 
volved sharéholders. His letter of May 8, 
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when made public, caused an additional 
break of $1.7 billion in the stock. The merits 
of this case, where many feel that weakening 
of a big company with big resources would 
subsequently weaken the position of the 
United States in the field of world communi- 
cations, is not the point. The point is that 
here loose talk sank the ship,” and that sub- 
sequent admissions that the investigation 
was only a “routine check into some com- 
plaints received” came too little and too late. 
This one example of actions in violation of 
the public trust illustrates graphically the 
New Frontier’s policy of continually sniping 
at any person or company that does a good 
job and is a success. Apparently failure and 
not success is an earmark of advancement 


in the new administration’s eyes, especially 


when compared to the previous actions of the 


Eisenhower administration in the antitrust 
field. This is one area in which even Drew 
Pearson bemoans the current New Frontier 
attitudes and inactions. 

4. After Democratic-controlled Congresses 


repeatedly disregarded the well-documented. 


requests of President Eisenhower for postal 
rate increases, the New Frontier tried to use 
a “gag rule’’ to press a rate increase on the 
first-class mail users who currently ring up 
a postal surplus by their mailings. Fortu- 
nately, the House stalled attempts to make 
John Q. Public support junk mail” (so- 
called) in addition to their own mailings. 
5. After the so-called packing of the 
House Rules Committee at the session’s start, 
the Democrats claimed a new era of letting 
the House “work its will“ would evolve. In 
contrast to this theory, the Rules Committee 
has operated in the same way to block con- 
servative legislation and to report liberal 
legislation in almost every instance. In 
showing that the main question was, “Whose 
ox is being gored,” the New Frontier has 
managed to bottle up” 53 bills and resolu- 
tions, has granted 11 “gag rules” and has 
thus more than ever failed to let. the House 
work its will“. 
INSTANCES WHERE PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS HAVE 
BEEN TURNED DOWN BY CONGRESS—TO A 
PARTIAL OR WHOLE DEGREE 


Agriculture 
1. Provide that programs involving con- 
trols over production and marketing shall go 
into effect when approved by two-thirds of 
the producers voting under regularly au- 
thorized voting procedures unless either 
House of Congress vetoes a program within 
60 days of its submission to Congress. 
Education 


1. Authorize a 3-year program of general 
Federal assistance for public elementary 
and secondary classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

2. Authorize $300 million in loans each 
year for 5 years to assist in the construction 
of college classrooms. 

3. Establish a 5-year program of State- 
administered scholarships with an initial 
authorization of $26.25 million. 

4. Improve, expand and extend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 


Health 


1. Emact a health insurance program 
under the social security system providing 
benefits to all persons 65 and over who are 
eligible for social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits. 

2. Enact a Federal scholarship program 
for medical and dental students. 

Housing 

* Amend the FHA system of mortgage fl- 

nancing to make no-down-payment, 40-year 
more attractive to private in- 
vestors. 


2. Establish a Cabinet-level Department o. 
Urban 


Housing and Affairs. 
3. Increase the Federal share of urban and 


metropolitan planning grants to two-thirds 
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and increase the authorization from $20 
million to $100 million. 4 
Welfare 
1. Repay general expenses on tem 
extension of the duration of unemployment 
compensation by raising the taxable payroll 
maximum per employee from $3,000 to $4,800 


annually. 


2. Improve the permanent unemployment 

compensation program. 
Foreign aid 

1. Consolidate all foreign aid programs 
under a new Federal agency, and also pro- 
vide for military assistance as part of De- 
fense budget—contradictory. 

2. Appropriate $900 million for long-term 
development loans and provide no more than 
$1.6 billion for long-term loans for each of 
the next 4 years. 1 

3. Stipulate that all private recruitment 
and training programs adhere to Peace Corps 
standards as a condition of Federal assist- 
ance. 

District of Columbia 


1. Provide home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 


Government operations 3 


1. Adopt reorganization plans for reor- 
ganization of the NLRB, FCC, and SEC. 

2. Close existing gaps and inconsistencies 
in conflict-of-interest statutes. 


Post Office 
1. Raise postal rates to provide an addi-. 
tional $843 million in postal revenues. 


Tazes and economic policy 


1. Enact a major series of tax changes. 

The above, together with the preceding 
descriptive material, illustrate some of the 
proposed measures passing Congress in a 
different form or not passing at all, and 
show that the 87th Congress, ist session, 
has fortunately been no honeymoon. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS — 


1. The trends that run through the en- 
tire 9 months of the administration are 
matters of serious concern to all Americans. 
Briefly stated they reveal a deep-seated 
distrust of American business and of the 
abilities of the American people to meet 
their own problems without ocnstant Gov- 
ernment interference. 

. They indicate to a startling degree the 
mistaken notion held dear by the admin- 
istration that Federal money, taken from 
the heavily burdened American taxpayer, is 
the one and only answer to every problem 
from agriculture to foreign policy. 

3. They indicate a complete disregard on 
the part of the administration of the tradi- 
tional congressional prerogatives and show 
that the administration considers the duly 
elected Members of the legislative branch 
to be little more than pawns in the great 
intramural game of politics to which the 


administration is so devoted. 


4. They reveal a complete lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the Communist 
enemy on the part of the administration. 
They reveal a strong and barely concealed 
penchant for appeasement by many impor- 
tant administration officials. 

5. On the domestic scene, they reveal 
irresponsible spending which inevitably re- 
sults from the philosophy that all problems 
can be best solved by a combination of Gov- 
ernment control and the earmarking of vast 
amounts of money without regard for need 
or the stimulation of local effort. Ever since 
this session began, we have been spending 
in the red at the rate of $1 million—every 
hour of every day and night. 

6. They reveal a lack of a clearcut will to 
resist aggression with all the weapons at 
our command as was espoused by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

7. In summary, the administration and 
the Democratic Congress have trod the 
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primrose path of dalliance in foreign pol- 

. Here at home their spend and lend 
policy has brought Americans closer to ruin 
than to prosperity. It is written that “he 
that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.“ We of 
the Republican Party pledge to the American 
people that by our actions the citizens of 
this Nation shall escape the pit of bank- 


The Championing of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— 


HON. HUBERT | H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article written by Mr. Harry A. Bullis, 
former chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. It relates to the recent 
conference at Oxford, England, spon- 
sored by the Council on World Tensions 
of which Mr. Bullis is the chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 14, 
1961 
Unirep States Has Mission To CHAMPION 
Morra EverYwHere, Sars BuLLIS 

(The article below was written by the 
former chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc. It concerns the Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
conference at Oxford, England, sponsored 
by the Council on World Tensions, of which 
the writer is chairman.) 

(By Harry A. Bullis) 

The Oxford conference, sponsored by the 
Council of World Tensions, involved about 
70 participants, of whom about 40 came 
from African, Asian, and Latin American 
countries, and with a slight preponderance 
of Africans. The remainder, about 30, came 
from Europe and North America. The con- 
ference at Oxford University brought out 
these things, among others: 

Every nation in the world in 1961 is a 
“developing country.” All countries are 
evolving, or dying. Science and technology 
have been exploited in some countries more 
than others. As the less developed peoples 
use science and technology, they will be- 
come more developed. 

In Asia, we see the two largest nations on 
earth, India and China, introducing science 
and technology under two different economic, 
political, and moral systems. Peoples in all 
lands are watching these two experiments. 
The future of all nations will be influenced 
by the results produced under the free- 
choice system of India with liberty and 
equality for all, as over against the results 
produced under Chinese communism with 
authoritarian equality for all. 


chue illustrates a dangerous trend in 


Latin America. The wealthy ruling class, 
which is 10 percent of the population, con- 
trols the Parliament and political life gen- 
erally. The wealthy ruling class is getting 
richer, and the disparity with the poor in- 
creases. Only 1 percent of the college stu- 


. dents come from the 90 percent of the popu- 


lation who are poor. 

-The Latin American experts predict that 
the small rich ruling class will resist the re- 

forms demanded by the alliance for prog- 
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with their antithesis of state socialism, and 


ress, as advocated in South America recently 
by Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 


just as they stupidly have used political, 


This makes the masses believe that par- 
liaments are no good. Parliaments have been 


used to reject welfare legislation and, there- 


fore, they symbolize in the people’s minds 
an archaic system of land tenure and po- 
litical feudalism. This is why the masses 
of the poor in South America want for their 
nations the things they believe Castro is 
getting for the Cuban populace. Here is 
the tragedy: Chile has had 150 years of 
democracy, and now the masses doubt de- 


I the Latin American danger lies in the 
ineffectiveness of parliamentary systems 
with regard to economic righteousness, po- 
litical honesty, and social democracy, then 
the United States has a mission to impress 
South American leaders with their respon- 
sibilities to make democracy work. Further, 
the United States must take the side of those 
who struggle as individuals for their declar- 
ation of independence, believing that all 
Latin Americans, too, are endowed with in- 
alienable rights to life. liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The United States must 
be concerned with the correction of evils 
everywhere in this hemisphere because the 
failures of democratic processes in Latin 
America jeopardize the continuance of de- 
mocracy here. 

The Latin American experts define Castro 
in the minds of the poplace of South America 
as a liberator who freed Cuba from, first 
Batista, and second, large foreign corpora- 
tions which controlled Cuba’s natural re- 
sources and public services. These experts 
advise the United States not to interfere by 
trying to unseat Castro, but to let the 
Cubans manage their own destiny. The only 
way to stop the spread of Castroism in Cuba 
is to solve Latin America’s problem of under- 
education, destitution of the masses, chronic 
ill health and discrimiriation against the 
“outcast” poor. 

The Africans, and Americans who know Af- 
rica, say that all Africa is moving left, toward 
welfare states. Various forms of what we 
label as socialism are evolving, but not Rus- 
sian communism. Africans are clinging to 
African traditions so that whatever political, 
economic, social and spiritual growth de- 
velops will be intensely African, not duplica- 
tions of America, Russia or China. 

Kenneth Kaunda, the leader of the blacks 
who are opposing the minority of whites 


controlling Northern Rhodesia, spoke in a 


stirring manner for parity of opportunity. 
This ebony black man (Kaunda) has a quiet 
confident gentleness in his spirit; a keen in- 
telligence of mind; a gift of precise speech in 
perfect English language, and a winning 
sense of humor that lights up his earnest 
purpose to liberate his fellow Negro Africans. 
Kaunda protests the state of affairs in his 
native land where a small minority of whites 
to have two-thirds of the seats in 
government, all the best jobs, exclusive social 
customs in public relations, and insist that 
blacks carry identification papers every hour 
of every day. Most of all, Kaunda rejects 


the philosophy of the whites expressed by 


a Northern Rhodesia white official: “The 
relations of whites and Negroes is in rela- 
tion of a rider to a horse.” Kaunda’s re- 
sponse is that black Africans are not going to 
serve as the horse any longer. 

Again, if in Africa we see new nations 
going hogwild for socialism in order to in- 
crease the speed of their economic takeoff 
toward industrialization, the United States 
has a mission to present the case for indi- 
vidual initiative, individual enterprise, indi- 
vidual savings, individual capital, individual 
ownership. The thesis of values in a free- 
choice economic system will then be joined 
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ultimately will evolve into a more reasonable 
synthesis than otherwise would be the des- 
tiny of Africa. 

Will Latin Americans and Africans heed 
such teachings and persuasion? At Oxford 
the South Americans and Africans praised 
the Marshall plan for Europe. They would 
welcome Marshall plans for education, eco- 
nomic growth, and health in their countries. 
We know that the Marshall plan resulted in 
@ vast resurgence of faith in individual 
equality of opportunity and enthusiasm for 
free-choice economic systems adapted to 
European conditions. 

Men like Paul Hoffman, David Zellerbach, 
John McCloy, and others became effective 
teaching missionaries of “people’s capital- 
ism” as the foreign aid brought prosperity 
to Europeans. The practice of political de- 
mocracy became general, too, in countries 
that might easily have capitulated to au- 
thoritarian military dictatorships all across 
Europe. 

A 1962 adaptation of the Marshall plan 
for Africa and Latin America is now needed, 
and, if Latin Americans and Africans are 
assured of their independence, would be 
welcomed. 

At Oxford, there was underlined ‘the 
ability of mankind today to accomplish al- 
most anything we canimagine. Military de- 
fense and space invasion illustrate what 
imagination, money, science, and engineer- 
ing can accomplish. 

The question was asked, Cannot we de- 
velop the. imagination and energy on the 
same scale for economic and cultural well- 
being? We Americans are spending enor- 
mous sums and making giant efforts for sci- 
entific research on weapons and destructive 
power. Why should we not match those 


large sums and those giant efforts with sci- 


entific researches into the nature of man, 
the nature of the problems of world well- 
being, and the blocks to peace? 


We Can Get It for You Wholesale 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


non. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I read re- 
cently about a meeting in Oklahoma 
City, to advise the public on how to 
secure Federal funds. I was somewhat 


amused but disturbed to think we had 


come to the point where numerous Fed- 
eral agencies would band together to 
promote acquisition and spending of 
Federal funds. The editor of the west- 
ern Kansas, Dodge City Daily Globe, 
shares my views. The editorial “Selling 
Federal Aid” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 19 issue of that paper follows for 
your information: 
SELLING FEDERAL AID 

Seven Federal agencies put on an all-day 
meeting down in Oklahoma City the other 
day. The purpose was to advise the public 
about ways and means to get more Federal 
aid for various enterprises. The thought 
seemed to be that if a Federal dollar is lying 
around, it should not be allowed to continue 
unspent. 

Governor Edmondson, of Oklahoma, in a 
speech those at the meeting, is 
quoted as having said: “Idle Federal funds 


will be put to work at little cost and in- 


volving no Federal appropriations.” 
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We presume, of course, that these idle 
funds already have been appropriated and 
that taxes or deficit financing will have to 
provide the money. 

We hadn’t believed that it ever would be 
necessary for Federal officials and local poli- 


ticians to put on high-pressure sales cam- 


paigns to interest local communities in what 
is known as Federal aid. Of course, the 
various bureaucrats who handle the funds 
and impose Federal restrictions and regula- 
tions on those who receive the money will be 
more sure of their jobs if aid programs are 
expanded. 


Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the profit 
motive is the heart of our economy. It 
is the heart of our very existence and is 
the heart and core of our American 
civilization. We should be proud of our 
profit system and its accomplishments 
for the American people and the free 
world. The following splendid article 
appeared in the September issue of 
Reader’s Digest. 

War Are Prorits UNPOPULAR?—A LEADING 
US. BUSINESSMAN CHALLENGES WHAT HE 
CaLLs Economic DISHWATER 

(By Roger M. Blough) 

What is it that raises buildings tall 
against the sky, that provides American 
workmen with the most efficient tools of 
production in the world, that is the driving 
force behind our discovery of more useful 
and beneficial ways of doing things? What 
is it that provides over 72 million of us in 
the United States with the thing we need 
most—a productive job? What is it that 
gives our national security its industrial 
muscle to resist aggression; that Commu- 
nists from Karl Marx to Khrushchev would 
have liked most to see destroyed in America, 

the easier to bury us? 

In our free society the one great motivat- 
ing force is the incentive we call profit. It 
is profit and the expectation of profit that 
distinguishes our mode of production and 
our manner of living. It is the tonic and 
ehergizer of our economic lifestream. 

Why, then, when profit is so important to 
everyone, do so many people criticize and 
downgrade it? Why is there so much mis- 
understanding about it? Why do we busi- 
nessmen so often apologize for it? Why do 
we allow profit to be pinched, squeezed, 
siphoned away, even slowly destroyed? 


Almost caily we hear objections raised to 


profit that we know to be uninformed—yet 
we permit this economic dishwater to go un- 
challenged. 

A person paying a 10-cent profit on a dol- 
lar article wonders aloud why the article 
can’t be sold for 90 cents. He needs to know 
that profit is not something arbitrarily 
added to value, but a necessary part of the 
article’s price. It pays the firm’s owners 
for the use of their tools, without which 
the article could not have been manufac- 
tured. It goes into research facilities, which 
improve the article’s quality and brings down 
the cost of making it. Without profit, or 
its expectation, the article probably would 
not have been mage in the first place. 


Objections to profit come frequently from 
employees, who see competition cutting into 
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sales and think that trimming profits will 
improve the competitive position of their 
product. This is like tearing up the floor- 

for to keep your house warm 
in winter. No one needs profits in a business 
so much as the.worker who wishes to retain 
a job in that business. For out of profit 
come, among all the other things, the funds 
that strengthen the company and increase 
the number of jobs available. 

Recently the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. published the 10-year employment 
record of 50 large industrial companies. The 
study showed that the 25 most profitable 
companies had increased employment by 20 
percent. the same period the 25 
least profitable companies reduced employ- 
ment by almost 10 percent. 

Why, then, this adverse reaction to profit? 
It cannot be that profits are rising too rap- 
idly, because, in fact, they have.failed to 


keep pace in our economy. The real trou- 


ble in this country today is this: so great is 
the squeeze on profit that there just isn’t 
enough of it to do all the things that profit 
should be doing. In 1950 corporate profits 
after taxes were about 9 percent of nationai 
income. By 1960 they had been squeezed 
down to about 5% percent. 

Among 100 representative corporations 
canvassed recently by the New York Journal 
of Commerce, 60 declared that continued 
profit squeeze will force them to reduce 
spending for research and development. 
Henry Ford II, in answering the question- 
naire, said, Let me point out that, of all 
the major components in the economy, busi- 
ness profits alone have failed to share in the 
exceptional growth of the past decade.” He 
cited the fact that, while hourly wage rates 
in all manufacturing industry have gone up 
52 percent in a 10-year period, corporation 
net profits remained approximately the 
same, despite increased investment and 
sales. 

There are a number of constructive things 
that can be done. One relates to our taxing 
policies, and particularly to adequate allow- 
ance for depreciation. A report on January 
5 of this year indicated that a clear majority 
of 3,500 companies that answered a US. 
Treasury questionnaire would increase their 
Capital spending if Congress would liberal- 
ize the depreciation laws. And this, of course, 
would mean more jobs, directly, and immedi- 
ately. 

In this connection, a report of the indus- 
trial-economics program at Fordham Uni- 
versity shows that $95 billion worth of our 
industrial machinery is outdated now, and 
that an additional $60 billion worth will 
grow obsolete by 1970 unless the present in- 
adequate depreciation provisions of the tax 
laws are changed. That would total $155 
billion worth of obsolete facilities which 
cannot be replaced out of depreciation allow- 
ances and will therefore constitute a drain 
upon profits. 

Moreover, we are going to have to provide 
tools for 13,500,000 new workers in the next 
10 years. Since authorities estimate an aver- 
age need of $20,000 for each worker, that 
means a further capital investment of $270 
billion. 

So, there must be more profit, or the lack 
of it will bring about two things: fewer jobs 
for new workers, and a less competitive 
America—less competitive with Soviet Rus- 
sia and with the world. . 

Only under the profit system has man at- 
tained those ends by which we set so much 
store: independence, ownership of property, 
savings, a rational planning of one’s own 
life and, that greatest boon of all, the free- 
dom of choice, and the courage to make 
it. Those outside our country who prophesy 
that they will bury us and that our grand- 
children will live under socialism will have 
achieved their ends if profit is ever elimi- 
nated from US. business. - 
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Proposed Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Octo- 
ber issue of Dodge News magazine will 
feature an article on the proposed Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada. I have 
been privileged to read this splendid ar- 
ticle, which was written by Eileen Lam- 
bert, of Ely, Nev. Mrs. Lambert, who 
has long been interested in seeing a na- 
tional park created -in this ruggedly 
beautiful 140,000-acre area in eastern 
Nevada, is to be commended for her 
graphic presentation in this widely circu- 
lated publication. As an author of the 
Great Basin Nationa! Park bill, I am de- 
lighted to see an article which sets forth 
in detail the importance of this area as a 
proposed national park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Lambert’s article entitled 
“A National Park in Nevada’s Wilder- 
ness,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be 9 in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NATIONAL PaxK IN NEVADA’S WILDERNESS 
(By Eileen Lambert) 

Sooner or later, the secret was bound to 
come out. Neveda has fabulously beautiful 
and interesting scenery hidden away in her 
barren-appearing mountains, and it takes 
only a few trips into the back country to 
convince even the most. skeptical that some 
of this scenic wilderness is of national park 
caliber. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks has 
endorsed 230 square miles of the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area in east-central 
Nevada as being suitable to represent the 
Great Basin geographic region in the na- 
tional park system. 

The superlative example of the remark- 
ably varied plant and animal life of the re- 
gion would thus be preserved, along with an 
outstanding illustration of the distinctive 
basin-and-range topography representing 
the geological structure of the vast land be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra Nevadas. 

A bill to create a 147,000-acre scenic and 
recreation playground to be Known as Great 
Basin National Park is now pending in both 
Houses of Congress, sponsored by the entire 
Nevada delegation. Speaking to his col- 
leagues Senator ALAN Br commented, “To 
the uninitiated, Nevada is sometimes pic- 
tured as a barren and desolate wasteland 
* * * a slander that this beautiful national 


park would effectively destroy.” 


Secretary of the Interior Udall has given 
enthusiastic endorsement to the proposed 
legislation. 

Thousands of people have come to the 
fringes of the proposed park and visited the 
exquisitely beautiful Lehman Caves (a na- 
tional monument since 1922). Many have 


tively few had ventured beyond the ends of 
the dirt roads into the real wilderness. 
Since then, more and more people, includ- 


ing National Park Service men, botanists, 


| 
| 
‘ | 
15 
22. 
gone a little farther and enjoyed picnics, 
fishing and camping along Baker and Leh- f 
man creeks above the caves where the Forest | 
Service maintains facilities. Until the park 
was first suggested in 1955, however, rela- - 


are 

reason enough to preserve this region in the 
park system. 

There are fine stands of younger bristle- 

cones (up to a mere thousand years old) in 

lower, more protected areas, but the oldest 


over 4,000 years. Fierce winds and ice have 
carved each tree into a masterpiece of weird 
and wonderful design. Some of these bat- 
tered “characters” are over 35 feet in circum- 
ference and not much taller. 

Another feature of this proposed park is 
the small but active “desert-bound” glacier 


canyon and make a frame for a 
view of the arid desert below 
A huge limestone arch in Can- 


filled meadows, deep and inviting forests and 
little jewel-like mountain lakes. You could 
spend a day or a week in this primitive play- 
ground and never see another person. 
Tou could leave the sagebrush and cactus 
of the desert with its foxes, antelope, coy- 
otes, cottontails and jackrabbits, pass 
through the pifion, pine-jJuniper belt, 
through scattered ponderosa pines, mountain 
‘Mahogany, aspens, white and Douglas firs 
and spruce where you might see 
mule-deer, beaver, badgers, skunks, elk or 
even bobcats, cougar or the elusive moun- 
tain sheep. At timberline there are knee- 
high spruce and aspens and bristlecones 
and limber pines. Above timberline are 
Geum and moss silene—both typical of the 
far north. Here in capsule form is a 3,000- 
mile northward journey in which a fasci- 
nating national park interpretive program 
of flora and fauna may be developed. 

A paved road might be constructed, if the 
park is established, to connect Lehman Caves 
with campgrounds and picnic spots in the 
various picturesque canyons. This sceriic 
road could wind through weird bristlecone 
forests and have viewpoints overlooking the 
huge arch and the sky-island glacier in the 
awesome cirque. Trails could take hikers 
and horseback riders into remote primitive 
areas, while most of the park would be left 
3 wilderness to harbor the wild- 


Even now, many who enjoy getting away 
from the more-populated areas can find 
pleasure and relaxation in the area as it 
stands. There are limited tourist accom- 
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modations at Lehman Caves National Monu- 
ment and in the little town of Baker just 
below the proposed park, but don’t overlook 
the ample accommodations in Ely, * 67 
miles away. 


A Federal Lottery 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in the quest 
for additional sources for raising Federal 
tax revenue, or as a means of replacing 
methods now in use, there are some who 
believe this country should adopt a Fed- 
eral lottery. | 

Those who advocate such a system 
must certainly overlook or ignore the de- 
plorable social and moral degradation 
which such a plan would surely bring 
about. 

An article in the September 1961 issue 
of the American Legion magazine giv- 
ing the views of our colleague, Hon. 
Vernon W. THOMSON, Representative 
from Wisconsin on this subject, deserves 
the attention of all thinking Americans. 
His article follows: | 

Should this Nation, the leader of the free 
world, in order to raise revenue, encourage 
and appeal to the improvidence of its peo- 
ple? That perhaps is the basic question 


statement by the author. 

Gambling is neither an “instinct” nor a 
“universal human trait.“ Gambling is sim- 
ply a manifestation of man’s innate desire 
to acquire money and property. There are 

accomplish this objective: 


which are reprehensible or illegal. 

The desire to acquire money and property 
is natural and legitimate. The method 
pursued in the acquisition is the critical 
test. If the effort is productive of social 
wealth and stability for which the indus- 
trious are rewarded, it should be encouraged 
by the public policy of the Government and 
its people. If it encourages recklessness 
with people’s resources, produces no real 
wealth, provides a reward without work or 
industry, sanctions improvidence to the 
point of poverty and want, social conse- 
quences require it be condemned. 

A lottery is a manifestation of the less 
desirable acquisitive methods of man. The 
social evils created are so widely 
that all of the States in the Union prohibit 
lotteries by constitution or statute. Should 
our Federal Government impose this scheme 
in opposition to the moral objections raised 
against it in every State in the Union? 
Shouldn’t this Congress set a standard 
which would encourage the more noble 
aspirations of man, rather than establish a 
standard which is simply a lure to improvi- 
dence? Any program which degrades or 
stultifies the social conscience or idealism of 
this Government is unworthy of considera- 
tion by this Congress or the people. 


September 23 
Fifth Annual Congressional Tour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HN. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of the Congress draws to a close 
after we have met 273 days, one of the 
longest peacetime sessions we have had, 
we are all looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 


and visit and talk with the people whom 


we have the honor to represent in the 
Congress of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the First Congressional | 


District of West Virginia is only an 
hour’s time from Washington by air 
travel. I have returned to my district, 
even while the Congress is in session, 
every weekend for the purposes of hold- 
ing weekly nal office hours in 
my district office at Moundsville. This 
has afforded me the opportunity of 
working closely with the people of my 
district, and I have attempted to make 
myself readily available to them at any 
time that they might want to discuss 
with me, matters of importance to their 
Nation, State, and families. However, 
as all of my colleagues know, a session 
of the Congress is very time consuming 
and this has prevented me from having 
the opportunity to travel about in my 
district and State as much as I would 
like and to talk with persons who have 
varied interests and difficulties. 


Mr. Speaker, ever since coming to the 


Congress on January 3, 1957, I have 


made it a practice, following the ad- 
journment of each session of the Con- 
gress to undertake an annual tour of my 
district, which carries me into every 
community. I have held regular office 
hours in each community during which 
time. the people might drop in to say 
“hello” or to inquire of some Federal 
legislation. 

In preparing for these annual visits in 
each community, I have made arange- 
ments with the various courthouses, post 
Offices and civic buildings for office space 
where it will be convenient to meet 
and privately confer with individuals 
who might want to see me. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce the schedule of my fifth annual 
tour of my district, and in each instance, 
the time shown is the local time for that 
particular community: 

Tuesday, October 24, 1961, Hancock 
County: 10 a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, 
New Cumberland; 1 to 4:30 p.m., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Wednesday, October 25, 1961, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, mayor’s 
office, city building, Follansbee. 

1 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., sheriff’s office, 
courthouse, Wellsburg. 
| Thursday, October 26, 1961, Ohio 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., fourth 
floor, post office building, Wheeling. — 
Monday, October 30, 1961, Taylor 
County: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., post office 
building, Grafton. 


— 


— — 


| 
and outdoor enthusi- | 
———— to be | 
ai. completely impressed with this strange and | 
fascinating “sky island.” | 
1 stands of fantastic bristlecone pine trees 2 — | 
N found on at least a half-dozen moun- | 
and largest seem to prefer to live danger- 
ae ' ously and are growing on the most barren | 
; and desolate ridges where some of them have 
| — * 
| in the awesome great north cirque high on 
| Mount Wheeler, unique because this rem- 
1 nant of the last glacial age is only 5 airline 
1 Pictures fail to prepare you for the violent 
and desolate grandeur of this gorge. Tow- 
ae ering cliffs rise 1,500 to 2,000 feet on either 
| side of the river of rocks that filis the canyon 
| floor, and Wheeler Park juts up in a sheer 
| wall at the far end of the cirque above the 
: glacier. This fearsome place of ice, snow and 
! on is a grim reminder of primeval 
Those who appreciate nature at its dra- 
| matic best will be thrilled. with Lincoln 
| Canyon. Here, spectacular white cliffs that 
have been compared favorably with those in . 
Zion National Park border the narrow green raised by the introduction in this Congress 
< of H.R. 2007 to provide for Federal lotteries 
| to raise funds, to reduce the national debt 
: 7 and to reduce Federal income taxes. The 
2 —. eee plan is offered as a recognition of the 
| massive and little-known format! 2 10 „American urge to gamble as an instinctive 
0 span a six -story building “a and universal human trait.” Perhaps the 
The area has over a domen inviti 8 fallacy of this proposal is expressed in that 
dome with tree-lined trout streams and each 4 
one distinctly different. There are flower- 
| First, by industry, that is, by working, sav- 
| ing, investing and creating; second, some- 
; times the overwhelming impulse to acquire 
money impels the individual to embezzle, 
1 steal, obtain by fraud or other methods 
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Tuesday, October 31, 1961, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, Fairmont. 

Thursday, November 2, 1961, Wetzel 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, court- 
house, New Martinsville; 1:30 to 4 p.m., 
city hall, Hundred. 3 

Friday, November 3, 1961, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, post office, 
Farmington; 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., city hall, 
Rivesville. 

I should like to note, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have scheduled no courthouse visit for 
Moundsville, inasmuch as my district 
office is situated there and is open to the 
public 6 days a week, and my constituents 
from that area and the district as a whole 
are invited to present any matter which 


they may have, to me personally at any 


time in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them and workers, businessmen, 
and housewives are urged to drop by the 
temporary office in their hometown. No 
appointments are necessary and all per- 
sons are welcome to come as they are. 

It is my fond hope that this fifth an- 
nual tour of my district will be as suc- 
cessful as it has been in previous years 
when several hundred people stopped by 
each day at our office to discuss impor- 
tant matters with me. 

As I stated before, I maintain a district 


office in the Mercantile Bank Building 


in Moundsville. It is open 6 days a week 
to serve the residents of the First Con- 
gressional District. 

If I should be out of the office on 
official business there is always a com- 
petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or to assist in every way 
possible. - 


I welcome all those who may have a 


problem of great importance to them- 
selves to meet with me when I am in their 
community or on this annual congres- 
sional tour of our disrtict. 


Size, Monopoly Not Synonymous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the administration’s shotgun 
tactics toward bank mergers, railroad 
mergers and, for that matter, all corpo- 
rate enterprises, it is well to pause and 
reflect on some of the factors that go into 
the effective development and mainte- 
nance of our free enterprise system. A 
most timely résumé on the issue of corpo- 
rate enterprise appeared in the Wednes- 
day, September 20, Chicago Sun-Times 
in a column by its editor, Milburn P. 
Akers. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 


this article Size, Monopoly Not Synony- 


mous,” into the Recorp at this point: 
St. Monorpoty Not SrnNonymMovus 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 
There was a time when trust busting was 


an almost certain way to launch a success- . 
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ful political career. More than one polit- 
ican climbed to fame and position, especially 
around the turn of the century, by de- 
nouncing and sometimes prosecuting aggre- 
gations of capital in commerce or industry 
they contended were monopolistic. 

Some of them were monopolistic. And 
some of them were not. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 was 
intended as a means by which the Govern- 
ment could break up monopolistic aggrega- 
tions of capital which were employed in a 
manner inimical to the public welfare. 

The economic boom which followed the 
Civil War had created aggregations of capital 
which were sometimes ruthlessly employed, 
notably in the railroad industry and, to some 
extent, in the developing petroleum industry. 
The railroads were among the first to undergo 
regulation, the first Federal act for their 
supervision being enacted in 1887. 

During the administrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Wood- 
row Wilson trust busting and regulation be- 
came the order cf the day. They were con- 
siderably extended as emergency measures 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time. 

Then the philosophy that sheer size was 
a sufficient criterion for prosecution under 
the antitrust acts developed, the philosophy 
that size in and of itself is inherently evil. 
It was an easy transition from this philos- 
ophy to that contained in the fairly recent 
Du Pont Co. case, in which that company 
was ordered to divest itself of large holdings 


In General Motors Corp., not because either 


those holdings or General Motors itself con- 


stituted a monopoly, but rather because 


those holdings were of a size which, if im- 
properly employed, made monopolistic prac- 
tices, especially unfair trade practices, pos- 
sible. 

Some of this same philosophy is apparent 
in the Government’s current efforts to stop 
bank consolidations in New York and 
Chicago. | 

The Justice Department seeks to require 
the Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago to divest itself of the 
stocks, assets, and other properties of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co., a merger 
which was previously approved by other 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

In New York City the Department is seek- 
ing to block the merger of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. and the Hanover Bank, a merger 
which has the approval of the New York 
State Banking Department and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

In neither instance is the contention made 
that the banks have engaged in monopolis- 
tic practices detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. Such proof is apparently no longer 

Size, and size alone, is the cri- 


necessary. 
terion. And in the matter of size, and size . 


alone, the department gets itself into a some- 
what ridiculoffs position. For there are big- 
ger banks in the Nation than either of the 
two. Neither of the two will be without con- 
siderable competition from other banks, as 
large or nearly as large, in its home city. 

But antitrust actions which are directed 
against sheer bigness and bigness alone, as 
too many of them appear to be, are no more 
in the public interest than the monopolistic 
practices with which the Antitrust Division 
is supposed to concern itself. 

Bigness is a relative term. We have many 
ofl companies today which are bigger than 
was the Standard Oil Co., which was once 
judged to be a monopoly. In fact, most of 
the companies which resulted from the fed- 
erally enforced division of that company 
years ago are now bigger than was the par- 
ent company which then constituted a mo- 
nopoly insofar as the law was concerned. 

Size and monopoly are not s 
terms e perhaps, to the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice De t. | 

The Kennedy administration has yet to 
develop a clear-cut philosophy in this area. 
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Currently, it is filing antitrust suits with 
about the same rapidity as it is increasing the 
national debt. 

This random action is creating uncertainty 
and uneasiness in the business community. 


Once, monopolistic practices injurious to 


the public welfare .were an essential in the 
bringing of sucH actions. But no longer. 


Now size alone is sufficient. The reward for 


corporate success today would appear to be 
an antitrust action irrespective of the man- 
ner in which the company is conducted. 


Bad Example 
EXTENSION vo REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN — 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the American taxpayers who are forced 
to support extravagance abroad are poor 
people. Many of our friends abroad are 
poor people. Such conduct as outlined 
in the following editorial is repulsive and 


shocking: 


Livine Ir Ur, Arnica 

A few weeks ago, one Arsene Assouan 
Usher, age 30, moved into a $90,000 house 
at Lloyd Harbor, a plush section of Long 
Island. The property includes 8 acres over- 
looking the water; a 42-room mansion will 
house the gentleman, his wife, their three 
small children, and a staff of servants. 

And who is this affluent young man? A 
rising young executive? An heir to corpo- 
rate mulions? Not so. Mr. Usher is the 
Ambassador to the United Nations from the 
Ivory Coast, one of the former French 
colonies that gained its independence a 
year ago. The estate has been purchased 
for him out of the same sense of munificence 
by which the Ivory Coast’s President, 
Mouphouet Boigny, has built himself an 
$11 million marble palace back home in 
Abidjan. 

Nor is the Ivory Coast the only underde- 
veloped, poverty-stricken, aid-seeking Afri- 
can republic to set a style of high living to 
which the leaders of older nations would 
like to become accustomed, A New York 
correspondent for the London Sunday Tele- 
graph recently put together an eye-opening 
account of lavish spending by * objects 
of Mr. Kennedy’s solicitude. 

Ghana, for example, is held ie he 
fant republic than cannot possibly make 
ends meet on its own revenues. Hat in 
hand, Dr. Nkrumah is seeking credit where 
he can find it. His cause is not greatly 
helped, it might be suggested, by the char- 
tered BOAC airliner that brought him and 
a party of 34 to a recent session of the U.N. 
Dr. Nkrumah expected to be in New York 
only 2 days; he was to make one speech. But 
his staff, which shortly grew to 70, took 40 
suites in the Waldorf-Astoria, where an ele- 
gant reception was held. | 

At that, Ghana's reception in New York 
was mere tea and scones compared to a 
dinner the Indonesian Embassy threw in 
Washington last month for 1,200 guests. We 
had heard of this blowout before the Tele- 
graph’s man brought it up. A goggle-eyed 
guest, fairly well inured to eating high on 


touch it. His guess was that the bill, from 
invitations to tips, ran to at least $35,000 
and might have hit $50,000. And Indonesia 
is broke, too. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| ee the Washington hog, staggered from the af- 
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„eee to raise even 


own diplomats 150 years ago. Some Ameri- 
can consuls, to hear tell, still are tapping the 
weevils out of their biscuits. But perhaps 
styles change in infant nations, as they 


After all, easy come, easy go. 
bub? 


Paul Ertzinger 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker; Paul Ertz- 
inger is a familiar figure on Capitol Hill. 
For the past 11 years he has been as- 
signed to duties here and with the White 
House as a special investigator of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In his work, he has had personal con- 
tact with nearly all of the Senators and 
Congressmen of this era. He has gained 
their respect and confidence as an able 

and efficient public servant. More im- 


completed 25 years of faithful service 
with the Bureau. Previous to his work 
with the FBI he had been in the Postal 
Service in my hometown of Huntington, 


On the occasion of his 25th anniver- 


sary, Paul was presented with a number 
of personal 


cherished are letters directed to him by 
two of his personal friends, one from the 
recent junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts and another from the recent senior 
Senator from Texas. As a belated part 
of the anniversary tribute to this dedi- 
cated FBI agent and anticipating his 
50th birthday, Tuesday,-September 26, I 
would like to introduce the letters to 
Paul from the President and the Vice 
President of the United States on that 


occasion: 

THE Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, September 1, 1961. 
Mr. Pau. E. ErtTziIncer, 
Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washing- 


your 26th year of service with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, e 14, 1961. 


Mr. Paul. E. ERTZINGER 
Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Pav: I understand that on Septem- 
ber 8, 1961, you will celebrate your 25th an- 
niversary with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and agen 11th year on your present 
ee rye Capitol Hill and the White 


9 o you on this wonder- 
ful record. I know of the exacting efficiency 
required by the Bureau and it is a testi- 
monial to you that you have been able to 
meet that high degree of efficiency through- 
out this long period. 

Let me wish for you many more years of 
service to the Bureau and to the Government 
and that you will continue to enjoy the 
friendship and affection of your many friends 
on Capitol Hill. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. - 


A Patent Policy for a Free Enterprise 
Economy | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the basic arguments 
affecting the American system that has 
been heard in this Congress is in the 
field of patents, particularly those de- 
veloping from research and development 
sponsored with Government funds. 

This question is being examined in 


connection with the patent provisions of 


the Space Act by a subcommittee 

chaired by Congressman DapparRIo. 

A recent article appeared in the 
American Bar Association Journal out- 
lining the terms of a moderate and mid- 
dle-of-the-road patent policy that would 
best serve the United States and the 
public interest. I offer it for the Rec- 
orp so that it may be studied by all the 
Members. 

In it, I believe Congressman DapDARIO 
spells out a moderate approach to this 
issue which reflects the thinking of him- 
self and others who have carefully ex- 
amined this issue and one that would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States: 

A PATENT POLICY FOR A FREE ENTERPRISE 

' ECONOMY 
(By G. Dappario, Member of Congress, 
First District, Connecticut) 

(The question who should own the patent 
rights for inventions produced on projects 
financed by the Federal Government is a 
vital one to our national economy—espe- 
cially since the Government is now spend- 
ing about $9 billion annually on scientific 
research and development. Congressman 

~ Dapparto favors a flexible position holding 
for the Government the rights it needs 
and taking title only when public policy 
or the national security dictates.) 

During the coming fiscal year, the Federal 

Government will spend an estimated $9 bil- 

lion in support of scientific research and de- 
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mately 75 percent of all of the research and 
development that will be performed in the 
country during that year. 

The fact that’ this tremendous sum is 
drawn from the taxpayer, together with the 


fact that the end product of research and 


development is becoming almost solely gov- 
ernmental in purpose in such spending, poses 
a dilemma of Government patent policy 


which is being debated more strenuously this 


year than ever before. 
What equity, it is being asked, does the tax- 
payer have in the patentable devices that tax- 
supported research and development have 
produced, and what rights should be reserved 
to the scientist or the inventor whose serv- 
ices produced the item? 

This is at the heart of the e which 
has now gone on for many years over Gov- 
ernment patent policy. Our Constitution 


_asserts that “The Congress.shall have power 


to promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” 
In explaining the inclusion of this patent 
clause, James Madison, writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers (No. 43), stated that: The 
utility of this power will scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The copyright of authors has been 
solemnly judged, in Great Britain, to be a 
right of common law. The right to useful 
inventions seems with equal reason to be- 
long to the inventors. The public good fully 


coincides in both cases with the claims of 


individuals.” I find it hard to understand 


that Madison’s statement, “The public good . 


fully coincides in both cases with the claim 
of individuals,” should be challenged. It 
seems to me that the arguments supporting 
the idea that the Government should own 
patents developed privately are not convinc- 
ing. I had the occasion to become closely 
acquainted with this issue in 1959 when a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics was established to 
consider the patent provisions of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. The sub- 
committee, under the able chairmanship of 
Representative Erwin Mitchell, of Georgia, 
determined that the original restrictive 
patent policy contained in the Space Act was 
added to that act following the close of pub- 
lic hearings and modified in the compromise 
version adopted in conference. Therefore, 
the patent policy of the original National 
Aeronautics and Space Act was included 
without being subject to hearings, and as 
a result was not given adequate considera- 
tion by Congress. 

My own sentiments at the start of the 
hearings held by the subcommittee were 
generally in the belief that the Government, 
by virtue of its financial support, was en- 
titled to the ownership of inventions result- 
ing from that research. During the hear- 
ings the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration recommended an amend- 
ment, supported by most of the 42 witnesses 
who appeared before the Mitchell subcom- 
mittee, which would give the Space Admin- 
istration in each case the administrative 
determination as to whether or not it was in 
the best interest of the Government and the 
public for the Government to take title to 
patents arising out of research work funded 
wholly or partially with Federal funds. As 
a result of the hearings, the subcommittee 
agreed that the Government should retain 
a nonexclusive, royalty-free, nontransfer- 
able, nonrevocable license for use but that 
the inventor should retain title to his in- 
vention for commercial purposes. The 
subcommittee also provided a statement of 


policy as a guideline to the Space Adminis- 


tration for determining what rights the 
Government should request in patents com- 
ing under its purview. The House accepted 
these recommendations and passed the 


— 
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| 5 i student of American history is likely to for- | 
1 _ get the frugal allowances and spartan quar- | 
1 ters the infant United States provided her | 
averyihing and one ought not — | 
ae to complain excessively at the insouciant | 
* spending of republics seeking foreign aid. | 
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: : ‘portantly, his personal charm has won | 
| their friendship. | | 
Ind. 
whom he works. Among those most 
| Ton, D.C. 
1 Dear Par: I have been glad to learn that 
5. i on the 8th of September you will observe 
| 3 I am personally most pleased to extend my 
best wishes to you since I have known “ 4 
1 intimately of your work both while I was in 
the Congress and here in the White House. 
| You have been most effective in performing 
ae — duties and have been of inestimable 
| to me and to members of my staff. 
I hope that you will have many more eee 
88 Pears of useful and happy service to your 
Sincerely. 
| JOHN EENNEDY. velopment. This sum represents approxi- ; 
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amendment by a large majority, after full 


debate. 

Unfortunately, this legislation saw no ac- 
tion in the Senate. This resulted both 
from the press of business and from opposi- 
tion to its passage created by a small pocket 


of feeling that a uniform patent policy, in 


which the Government took title to all in- 
ventions, should be considered. 

I am now convinced, after 2 years of 
study, that we have departed from the orig- 
inal constitutional concepts in the statutes 
affecting patent policy enacted since World 
War II. Specifically, the present patent pol- 
icy expressed in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and the Space Act of 1958 depart se- 
verely from the original concept of private 
rights and a free enterprise system as far as 
patents are concerned. 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT IN MANAGEMENT 


We are already leaning too much on 


Government management. We should not 
search for a patent policy which would give 
the Government even more ownership and 
management which, up to now, hove been 


in the private sector. Such a policy would 


be inimical to the free enterprise system. 
We can and must reserve to the individuals 
and research teams the product of their sci- 
entific research while, at the same time, 
protecting the Government’s legitimate in- 
terests. 

The search for a Government-wide patent 
policy has failed thus far to produce re- 
sults because it has had to grapple with 


the immense variety of our Government ac- 


tivities today. Each department and agency 
has its own programs and requirements in 
contracting for research. 

It is interesting to note that industry and 
the Department of Defense have worked out, 
as a result of over 20 years of hard give- 
and-take, a set of regulations on the subject 
of patent rights which appear in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. They still 
are not exactly what the Department of 
Defense or industry would like them to be, 
but they represent a workable compromise 
which reasonably takes care of the needs 


of both Government and industry. Gener- 


ally, they provide that the inventor and his 
assignee retain title to any patents they take 
out for inventions made in the performance 
of work under governmental contracts, but 
subject to a nonexclusive, royalty-free li- 
cense to the Government, which actually is 
all the Government needs. This means that 
the Government is free, under the patents for 


inventions made under its contracts, to make 


the developed product itself or to contract 
with others to do so without royalties, if it 
does not wish to purchase the product from 
the inventor. 

Doctrinaire opponents of this liberal pat- 
ent policy start from the premise that mo- 
nopoly is bad per se. A patent is a monop- 
oly, they reason, and in itself is bad, despite 
the truth that all monopoly is not bad and 
that regulated monopoly, including patent 
monopolies, unedr modern antitrust legisla- 
tion, has provided a large part of our eco- 
nomic growth, as in the public utilities, 
postal services, and communications. 

Without some form of protection, it is a 
business axiom that there is little incentive 
to develop an invention. It may be argued 
that if there is a demand for a product, 
business will invest, produce, and market it. 
But in the complexities of modern business, 
this is not the case. Risk capital requires 
some assurances of its own recovery and a 
fair margin of profit. The lengthy and costly 
procedure of developing and marketing a 
new item demands too much capital invest- 
ment for it to be risked without some sem- 
blance of protection. Today, of every 26 
new products offered to the public, only 1 
survives as a successful venture. Many com- 
panies have gone broke bringing out prod- 
ucts which either did not touch the public’s 
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fancy or appeared at the wrong time. In 
addition, new products remain new for a 
very short time. They are quickly succeeded 
by products of better design and lower price. 
There are in the history of the growth of 
the United States thousands of instances 
where small companies that have started 
with just a single patent have grown to em- 
ploy hundreds and thousands of people. In 
my congressional district alone, two of the 
major employers began operations within 


the last half century with but a single 


patent. Astudy by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston shows that, between the years 1950 
and 1955, 85 percent of New England em- 
ployment gains were traceable to six indus- 
tries which had allocated the largest 
amounts of their effort to research and de- 
velopment. In 1955, about one-third of the 
region’s manufacturing employment was de- 
pendent on new products introduced in the 
preceding 10 years. 

The free enterprise system assigns great 
importance to incentive for the individual. 
The patent clause of the Constitution was 
intended to grant to the inventor the benefit 
of his skills, his risks, and his resultant dis- 
covery, and to allow him the prospect of re- 
ward, so that others might seek to emulate 
him. It cannot be judged, as many of our 
opponents of our longstanding patent poli- 
cies appear to do, on the basis of whether the 
inventor himself is stimulated to greater 
scientific effort by Government participation 
and support. 

THE FACTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


But it is easy to discuss this in the sense 
of an individual effort. More difficult are 
the facts—the facts of scientific research 


now utilized to produce, in corporate lab- 


oratories, innovations. Granted that no 
team ever painted Raphael’s “Madonna” or 
could have written Hamlet.“ The facts are 


that teamwork did produce the atomic and 


hydrogen bombs, using the acquired skills 
later for the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
working and building on the knowledge of 
the past. 

Despite arguments to the contrary, the 
patent system does encourage rapid growth 
in economic and scientific activity. By re- 
quiring quick registration and disclosure, it 
allows those who keep abreast of this in- 
formation and have the imagination and 
initiative to move on from it, a chance to 
build newer and better devices. 

It has been argued that the opposite is 
true—that unless the Government obtains 
title to all inventions under its research con- 
tracts, vital scientific information is hushed 
up and technical progress stifled. The record 
of American economic growth over 170 years 
does not support that allegation. 


The best and most complete disclosure of 


data comes from the patent process, and 


where this works imperfectly, it is largely 
because of an overburdened Patent Office 
and the statutory deficiencies of the patent 
code 


I have already referred to the fact that 
modern technology requires the assembly of 
skilled teams to apply their talent and know- 
how, to the solution of extremely difficult 
problems. These teams do not come to- 
gether easily; they are assembled at great 
expense and effort so that a combination of 
individual skills may be directed to the solu- 
tion of problems important in the national 
interest. 

When the Government, by contract, di- 
rects a company to turn this talent loose 
on a problem, it is hiring a service. It re- 
ceives the solution for which it pays; it 
should not then deny that team or that com- 
pany the right to use the product of its own 


new products have been developed. These 
teams are desperately needed at this time to 
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press forward the frontiers of technology. 
We must make use of all our talent in the 
scientific and technological skills. We can- 
not afford a wasteful process casually mov- 
ing on from each project as if we had used 
up a campsite or wilderness without thought 
of conservation. The process of 

allure of new fields is erosive enough without 
having the Government remove the incentive 
to invent. Consider a system in which gov- 
ernment would own and manage patents. 
Would it work well under our democratic 
system? 

It would be difficult to prove that this 
would work well in this country. It didn’t 
following World War I when few of the 
patents accumulated in the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian were developed on 
a major scale. Considerable discussion was 
held at that time in order to find a way in 
which the Government might allow these 
patents te be used, many of which were val- 
uable. It could exclude everyone, in which 
case the patent would be worthless, unde- 
veloped. It could grant an exclusive license 
to one American citizen against all others. 
This was not workable. The result was that 
no workable system evolved, and most of 
these patents languished. 

A recent study has shown the dimensions 
of this problem of Federal patent policy. In 
1953, the Government owned outright a total 
of 4,061 inventions covered by unexpired pat- 
ents. At this time, it is estimated that the 
number of active patents owned by the Gov- 
ernment amounts to approximately 14,000. 
This figure is increasing yearly as the Gov- 
ernment acquires more patents under its 
contracts. 


WHAT SHOULD THE PATENT POLICY BE? 


Let's return to the basic question—what 
should a Government patent policy hope 
to accomplish? 

Fundamentally, it should encourage full 
development of the potential of any inven- 
tion that can be of use to the American 
people. It should encourage maximum 
public benefit. It should protect and en- 
courage the initiative and inventive talent 
that gave rise to the innovation. It should 
not be inimical to the American free enter- 
prise system which has provided our people 
with the highest standard of living the world 
has ever seen. | 

The Government should stimulate further 
inventive activity. It should continue to 
promote full disclosure of inventions. It 
should maintain a policy which will attract 
risk capital to develop products for public 
consumption. 

I have introduced H.R. 1934 in the 87th 
Congress to amend the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 to bring it more in 
line with these concepts. Basically this 
represents the position the Mitchell sub- 
committee reached after its long hearings in 
1959—after the first study of the impact 
of these Space Act provisions on the Amer- 
ican space effort. 

H.R. 1934 would grant to the Adminis- 
trator of NASA authority to waive the rights 
of the United States to any invention pro- 
duced under contract with his agency, 
but provides that he retain not less -than 
an irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free license in any event. 
Such a change would bring the NASA posi- 
tion closer to that of the Department of 


to the creation of a uniform patent policy 
that any * 
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Defense and mark a step forward toward pe 
clearer patent policy in the majority of work 3 
* done for the Government today. 6 
Further study is planned in the Senate, 
and probably in the House, where a special 
subcommittee of which I am chairman will 
take up the issues affecting the Space Act 
to explore present circumstances, I am of 
skill for commercial purposes. To do so the opinion that thorny obstacles remain 
could break up these research and develop- 
ment programs through which many of our 


on whom we rely for the full exercise of his 
Talents and abilities in the national space 
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under which we live has always worked 
when there have not been overburden- 
restraints. We can, on the one hand, set 
ts on high attainment in these mat- 
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history in present-day perspective, a 


its own best interests, This would allow 


the private developer to take his chances in 


Presentation of Gold Medal of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States 
to Gen. Lauris Norstad 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HUBERT k. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
‘newly elected commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Robert 
E. Hansen, recently journeyed to Paris 
to make a most suitable and fitting 


The presentation was the Gold Medal 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States—the highest honor which 
can be bestowed by this great organiza- 
tion of 1,300,000 American veterans of 
oversea wartime service. 


_ . Obviously it was the opinion of the 
Wan opinion in which I completely 
concur—that the presentation of this 
supreme award to General Norstad, as 
supreme Allied commander, Europe, 
would be a most timely manifestation 
of the respect and esteem in which he is 
held by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. Such a presenta- 
tion ceremony at General Norstad's 
headquarters would, furthermore, sym- 
bolize the solidarity with which this 
splendid group of veterans supports 
General Norstad’s endeavors and the 
firm policy which it is General Norstad’s 
responsibility to carry out. 

It is, for me, a matter of deep satis- 
faction to report that this highly effec- 
tive action in the interest of United 


* 
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States-European policy was performed 
by Mr. Robert E. Hansen, the newly 
elected national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, a resident of South St. Paul, 
Minn., and a longtime personal friend. 

The presentation ceremony took place 
on Tuesday, September 5. It was ac- 
cording to extensive press reports—in 
United States, in Europe, and, I am in- 
formed, in the Orient—very impressive. 
The presentation was made on the steps 
of General Norstad’s headquarters be- 
neath the 15 flags of the NATO nations. 
Among those in attendance were ap- 


proximately 300 high-ranking officers of 


the NATO powers. 

Commander in Chief Hansen’s pres- 
entation speech, while short, is note- 
worthy. It reflected the sincerity of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ support of 
General Norstad and the policies he rep- 
resents. I believe, after reading his 
speech that Members of the Senate will 
share with me a deep sense of apprecia- 


‘tion for this most helpful and timely act 


taken by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 

through its national commander in chief, 

Robert E. Hansen, of Minnesota. 
Following Commander Hansen’s re- 

marks and the actual presentation of the 
Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal and the 
citation accompanying it, General Nor- 
stad delivered his response. General 
Norstad’s remarks deserve careful read- 
ing, for he effectively came to grips with 
the basic issue dividing the free and the 
Communist world. With well-chosen, 
but forceful language, General Norstad 
characterized Mr. Khrushchev’s threat to 
destroy the Acropolis in Athens as an 
example of Communism’s disdain for the 
symbols and institutions of freemen. 

Quite appropriately the citation ac- 
companying the Bernard Baruch Gold 
Medal stated that it was awarded to 
General Norstad “for his unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of peace and freedom 
as a leader and statesman who, as su- 
preme allied commander in Europe, has 
exemplified the finest qualities of all 
great American military leaders.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the presentation speech of Mr. 
Robert E. Hansen, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the acceptance speech 
of Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme allied 
commander, Europe. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Mn. ROBERT E. isnt, Com- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED. STATES, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF PRESENTING THE BERNARD M. 
Barvucuw Goro MEDAL OF THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars TO GEN. LAURIS NoRSTAD, 
Supreme COMMANDER, EUROPE, AT 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED POWERS, 
Europe, Paris, France, Serremser 5, 1961 
General Norstad, distinguished officers, 

ladies and gentlemen, there are few indeed 

m modern times who have borne the burden 

of responsibility equaling that of the man we 

honor this morning. His command mans the 
frontlines of freedom from the Arctic Circle 
to the Black Sea. As opposing ways of life 
confront each other in these troubled times, 
a Major role in the defense of the Western 
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World is the solemn responsibility of Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, U.S. Air Force, the supreme 
Allied commander, Europe, and commander 
in chief of the US. a 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States had anticipated the pleasure of having 


you, General Norstad, as a distinguished 
guest of our national convention, just con- 
cluded, in Miami Beach, Fla. 

We were looking forward to hearing Gen- 
eral Norstad’s address at the Veterans of 
Foreigns Wars distinguished guests dinner. 
We planned to present to General Norstad, 
at the ey session of the convention, the 
Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal in recogni- 
tion of his crucially important services to the 


protection of freedom and the furtherance of | 


international understanding. 
We believed it particularly appropriate that 


General Norstad’s historic services should be 


recognized by this presentation in the pres- 
ence of the thousands of delegates, repre- 
senting the 1,300,000 oversea combat vet- 
erans who comprise the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—many of whom have fought in this 
area of his command. 

However, as we well know, the increasing 
East-West tensions rapidly came into sharp 
focus at the barbed-wire barricades dividing 
the captive and free sectors of Berlin. We 
were, of course, sorry that the force of cir- 
cumstance prevented you, General Norstad, 
from being with your fellow veterans at our 


convention. Yet our regret over your ab- 


sence was tempered by the reassuring real- 
ization that in these momentous moments 
of peril, General Norstad was in the com- 
mand post of the forces of Western siiiites- 
tion. 

That. you hold this ene of trust and 
responsibility in these delicate and dangerous 
times is a source of comfort and confidence 
to all those who love freedom and who are 
determined to preserve it. 

And so, since you could not be with us at 


our convention, it is my privilege, on behalf. 


of all the oversea combat veterans of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to be here at your 


headquarters today. I hope that this highest 


award of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will 
be accepted as a symbol of the respect which 
we hold for you, and reflective of the feel- 
ing of thankfulness that you are holding 
the position you do. I hope that this medal 
will be ted as a symbol of the solidarity 
with which the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
constituting a great cross section of our citi- 
zenry, supports a resolute US. policy in 
defense of the allied peoples of the 15 NATO 
nations. 

By way of background I might mention 
that this Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal is 
not a periodic award. In fact it has been 
oa infrequently and with great selec- 

ty. ; 

I would like to make a somewhat personal 
observation: I am additionally privileged to 
present this Veterans of Foreign Wars Medal 
to General Norstad because General Norstad 
and I have something in common—we are 
both native sons of the State of Minnesota. 
Speaking as a fellow Minnesotan, General, I 
bring you also the sincere good wishes of 


all citizens of that great State who share a . 


mutual pride in your achievements... Also, 
we are both Americans of Scandinavian heri- 
tage. You of Norwegian descent and I of 
Danish descent know firsthand the ties of 
kinship that link the NATO nations, as 
firmly as does the shared will to defend our 
freedom. 


I wish to point out that had it been pos- 
sible for you to be with us in Miami Beach, 
you would have received this award from 
Mr. Ted C. Connell, who was then the na- 
tional commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. It is my privilege to have 
succeeded him and be with you today and 
to bring to you and to your entire command 
his expressions of respect and good wishes. 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars are well 
aware that General Norstad's role in these 
days and years of peril is one of historic 
and fateful importance. We know, sir, that 
while you strive constantly for peace among 
nations, you must also be prepared to pro- 
tect the freedom, the beliefs, and the insti- 
tutions of all those who seek peace. 

The circumstance of history has entrusted 
to General Norstad the shield to protect 
peace and freedom against those who seek to 
destroy them. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars—indeed the 
entire Nation—is proud of the leadership 
which our country and its Armed Forces 
have produced in the person of General 
Norstad. The esteem in which he is held 
in the United States and by our NATO allies 
is an eloquent testimonial to his leadership 
that is based not only on generalship, but 
also on statesmanship. 

The Veterans of Foreten. Wart takes wis 
occasion to express to General Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, our ad- 
miration for the effective manner in which 
he is performing so burdensome a task, our 
appreciation for his selfless dedication to the 
protection of our Nation and the free world, 


and our sincere hope for his continued well- . 


being so that freedom-loving people will 
feel secure in the realization that the fateful 
position which he now holds will continue 
to be in good hands. 

For these things, General Norstad, your 
former companions-in-arms, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, salute 
you; and on behalf of our 1,300,000 oversea 


veterans, it is my privilege to present to you 


at this time the highest award of the Vet- 


erans of Foreign Wars of the United states, 


REMARKS OF GEN. Laune Nonstap, SUPREME 
ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE BERNARD 
M. BarucH GOLD MEDAL OF THE VETERANS 
oF FOREIGN Wars, aT SHAPE, Paris, SEP- 
TEMBER 5, 1961 | 
Commander Hansen, General Hittle, 

gentlemen, it is with a feeling of the great- 

est honor that I accept the Bernard Baruch 

Gold Medal from the commander in chief 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. It was a 

great disappointment to me that I was un- 

able to attend your convention in Miami. 

I am doubly honored, however, by the fact 

that you have now made the award here in 

my headquarters. I accept this medal not 
only on a personal basis, but as a symbol of 
the confidence that your great organization 
has in this headquarters and in this Allied 

Command. 

Because of the service and dedication of 
its members, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
represent an important segment of the 
American people—a people which faces the 
future with the same fortitude and the same 
calm determination that have always char- 
acterized them in times of challenge. As 
evidence of this national strength and reso- 
lution, deployed in Europe are several hun- 
dred thousand American soldiers, sailors, 
airmen and marines, who are charged with 
the direct responsibility for defending the 
free world from aggression in this vital area. 
Their dedication to peace, to security and 
to the preservation of freedom is no less 
than that demonstrated by your members 
in earlier years, when many of you manned 
almost the same line. 

It is my pleasure and my privilege to send 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, through 
you, greetings from these Americans in uni- 
form, these men and women who are your 
successors in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. As their commander, I wish to state 
with the greatest emphasis that you have 
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every right to be proud of the American 
soldier of this generation. 

I bring you greetings also from the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of our allies, with whom 
these Americans are joined, from Norway 
to Turkey, in the forward defense of free- 
dom, and of these men, too, you can and 
should be proud. 

I know I speak for all of these forces— 
all of Allied Command, Europe—when I 
thank the members of your organization 
for what you have done, for what you con- 


tinue to do to keep the free world free. 


I can report to you with confidence and 


pride that all the NATO nations are taking 


appropriate action to give substance and 
strength to their avowed purpose—collective 
defense and the preservation of peace and 
security. The action they are taking might 
well be introduced by the eloquent words 
used by the NATO heads of government 
when at another time of crisis, December of 
1957, they announced their actions by 
saying: 

“Conscious of our intellectual and mate- 
rial resources, convinced of the value of 
our principles and our way of life, without 
provocation but equally without fear, we 
have taken decisions to promote greater 
unity, greater strength and greater security 
not only for our own nations, but also, we 
believe, for the world at large.” 


Results are the yardstick and measure of 
success. We can use as a rule the growth 
of our forces, the improvements in our plans 
and programs, the development of the vast 
physical establishment necessary to support 
modern armed forces, and the result would 
be an impressive one. But an alliance is 
made up of people with hopes and fears, 
sensitive to the conditions, the context in 
which they live. Thus, NATO is a thing of 


the spirit as well as of divisions and squad- 


rons, and ships and guns, and tanks, and 
aircraft. For this reason, I would like to 
measure past success and future promise 
by the attitude of the members of the al- 


liance. I might cite as examples any num- 


ber of incidents that have occurred over 


the years but, out of an atmosphere of 
‘ epithet and abuse from the East, the recent 


words of any ally shine particularly hard 
and pure. 

At a Sdviet-Rumanian rally in Moscow 
just a few weeks ago, Premier Khrushchev 
was again boasting of the devastation he 
could unleash. The objects of his threats 
were our European allies and, as usual, he 
pointed his comments most directly at the 
smaller countries. He spoke in this instance 
about the destruction he could bring to 
the orange and olive groves of Italy and 
Greece and to that great monument of 
civilization, the Acropolis. In his quiet com- 
ment on this threat, Prime Minister Cara- 
manlis of Greece stated that if Mr. Ehru- 
shchev hoped to intimidate the Greek people 
by such remarks he should know that pre- 
cisely the contrary would be the result. He 
observed that although it may be within 
the power of the Soviet Premier to destroy 
the monument itself, “he cannot destroy 
ideals of which the sacred rock of the Acrop- 
olis is the symbol and which are stronger 
This is the answer of 
a leader of freemen. It trumpets the high, 
clear note of freedom for all the world to 
hear. I repeat it to you as a true measure 
of the strength of the alliance. 


Our military posture shows strength. We 
are not lacking in spirit, in courage, in calm 
determination. Confidently, we will work 
for peace; but we will continue to assign to 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, 250 years 
is not a very long period of time—as 
historians reckon it. But that span of 
years has witnessed the beginning of 
our country, its struggle for independ- 
ence, its determined efforts to preserve 
the essential freedoms of religion, of 
speech, of free assembly. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, on 
October 8, 1711, the Old Stone Church 
in East Haven, Conn., was officially 


founded: and throughout the years, this 


church and its congregation have mir- 
rored the growth of America. This ven- 
erable church stands today as visible 
proof of the indestructible faith and 
courage that imbue the tradition of New 


England. 

I am more than proud to salute this 

church and its members on the occasion 

of this historic anniversary. Many of its 
members are friends and neighbors of 
mine: all of them share my pride in the 
heritage which the church preserves. 

The story of the Old Stone Church is 
a fascinating one. I commend to the 
attention of this House the following 
article, which appeared in the New 
Haven Register magazine section of July 
9, 1961. It is an eloquent exposition of 
the history of a tradition—a truly Amer- 
ican tradition. 


HOUSE OF WorsHIP Is CELEBRATING TWO AND 
A Hair CENTURIES IN THE NEW 
TRADITION BUT ITs HistORY ACTUALLY DATES 
Back ro aT Least 1679 


Two and a half centuries of New Engiand 
tradition are represented in the tall spire of 
East Haven’s Old Stone Church. The church 
was founded 250 years ago in a tiny farm vil- 
lage east of the Quinnipiac River. No long- 
er would farmers and their families have 
to make the long and wearying journey to 
New Haven every Sunday to worship God. 

The 250th anniversary of the church is 
being celebrated by many events during the 
year. Special commemorative services are 
planned for Sunday, October 8, the date on 
which the church was Officially organized 
in 1711. 

Through wars and hurricanes, through 
prosperous times and through depressions, 
the church has grown slowly but steadily. 
Many devoted men and women, ministers 
and laymen, have contributed to this growth. 
The solid walls of the old church have sur- 
vived, although many changes have been 
made to the interior of the building. Many 
generations have worshipped in the church 
while the colonial village of East Haven de- 
veloped into a modern suburban community. 

The present church building, which has 
been frequently renovated, was erected in 
1774, less than a year before the Battle of 
Lexington. There are only two older meet- 
inghouses in Connecticut—the brick church 
in Wethersfield, built in 1770, and the frame 
church in Farmington, built in 17732. 

the Revolution, patriot troops 
drilled in the vicinity of the church. In 
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freedom, as a hope as well as a heritage, the 5 
same high value as those who in the past 
have died for it. Our peoples and our coun- 7 
tries will be defended. | 


The first pastor of the East Haven church 
3 — Jacob Hemingway, the first student of 
the collegiate school in Killingworth which 
later became Yale University. The tie be- 
tween Yale and the Old Stone Church has 
remained 


The history of the church actually began 
about 30 years before its official establish- 
ment in 1711, for services were held in East 


Thomas Gregson who built a home in Morris 

Cove in 1644. Others followed him to the 
eash shore. 

For many years these families made the 


Over 2,000 of his sermons were recorded 


The French and Indian wars were in 
progress when Mr. Street started his pas- 
Several East Haveners fought in the 


Mr. Street married one of his pupils in 
the village school, a girl of 13, named De- 
sire Thompson. Such early marriages were 
not unusual in those days. Desire died 
when she was 20, the mother of three 
daughters. Mr. Street’s second wife, Han- 


mah Austin, bore him five sons and two 


daughters. 

Mr. Street, known around town as “The 
Parson,” was as strict a Calvinist as his 
predecessor, and this suited his parishioners. 
The East Haven church generally ignored 
“The Great Awakening” which was sweep- 


ing New England. Mr. Street frequently ex- 
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pulpits with President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale. 

The church was growing and the meet- 
inghouse was too small. In 1769 the Ecclesi- 
astical Society voted to build a new meeting- 
house of stone. There was disagreement as 
to the best location and Thompson’s Cor- 
ner was selected as a compromise. 

Capt. Amos Morris was named chairman 
of the building committee whose other mem- 
bers included John Woodward, Joel Tuttle, 
Stephen Morris, Isaac Chidsey, Stephen 
Thompson, Dan Bradley and Stephen Smith. 
Members of the committee visited Boston to 
view the Old South Church. This recently 
completed building served as a model for 
the East Haven church. : 

Building materials were plentiful in the 
neighborhood. The villagers contributed 
their teams and wagons and their own labor. 
A few Indians pushing long-handled wheel- 
barrows also joined the labor force, accord- 
ing to some reports. Stone was cut in the 
nearby hills and mortar was made from sand 
and shell lime burned on the bank of the 


Quinnipiac River. 
OPENED IN 1774 


It took 2 years to complete the walls and 
roof. The building measured 73 by-50 feet. 
The building was dedicated and opened for 
worship in September 1774, although it was 
still without a steeple. The Revolutionary 
War was starting and the village had to con- 
tribute both funds and manpower to the 
cause of freedom. 

There was one serious accident during the 
construction of the church. A scaffold gave 
away and three men fell to the ground with 
heavy stones in their hands. No one was 


killed, but Stephen Thompson suffered a 


fractured skull and Joseph Hotchkiss a 
crushed leg. 

The meetinghouse originally fronted on 
the south on the main road, with four doors 
for entrance. The pulpit was elevated 
against the north wall. The pews resembled 
boxes, with walls so high the children 
couldn’t see out. Each family had its own 
pew. The only heat on frigid winter. Sun- 
days was provided by small fovt stoves 
warmed by hot coals. 

Many parishioners came a great distance 
on foot. In summer many walked bare- 
footed, carrying their shoes and stockings 
until they reached the church. People 
stayed in church all day with services both 
morning and afternoon. There were Sab- 
bath Day houses around the church yard. 
These provided shelter for both horses and 
people. Between services people took time 
out for lunch and a rest by the fire in these 
shelters. 

No musical instruments were used in 
churches in New England during the 18th 
century. A pitch pipe, however, was allowed 
for the aid of the small choir of psalm 

Mr. Street strongly supported the move- 
ment for independence and frequently de- 
nounced King George III from the pulpit. 
When Benedict Arnold demanded the keys to 
the New Haven Powder House and marched 
his troops off to Massachusetts to join the 
patriots who were fighting the British there, 
he was joined by several from East Haven. 

And 50 East Haveners led by Captains Josiah 
Bradley and Amos Morris opened fire on the 
British invaders of Maj. Gen. William Tryon 
as they landed on the east shore of the 
harbor in July 1779. A pitched battle took 
place near Beacon Hill. The East Haveners 
were driven back into the Foxon Hills. The 
British went inland as far as the church 
where they rested for a few minutes and 
helped themselves to the church silverware. 
Several East Haven homes and fields were 
burned, for a total loss of about $25,000. 

After the Revolution, most East Haveners 
became strong Federalists, President Thomas 
Jefferson was violently attacked for his 
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“heretical religious views.” In 1785 East 
Haven separated from New Haven and be- 
came a town. In 1788 several members of 
the parish withdrew and organized Trinity 
Episcopal Church. It is reported that they 
were annoyed because Mr. Street had the 
audacity to petition for an increase in salary. 

East Haveners in those days were easily 
annoyed. Governor Saltonstall who lived on 
the lake which now bears his name once 
killed some geese belonging to some farmers 
of the community because they were in- 
vading his property and disturbing his rest. 
This started a feud which spread through- 
out the town. In the next election Governor 
Saltonstall did not get a single East Haven 
vote. 

In 1796, the people of the church finally 
got around to finishing the steeple. It was 
no sooner completed than, in October 1797, 
the town was hit by a tornado which top- 
pled the steeple and tore off the church roof. 
They were soon repaired and the church 
now became a landmark seen for miles in 
every direction. 

A bell was provided for the steeple in 
1798. A clock was installed in the belfry 
at the same time. Previously the call to 
worship had been announced by beating a 
drum. It was reported by one resident of 
the town that Deacon Joshua Austin “beat 
the drum from Chidsey’s Hill to Goodsell’s 
Hill” every Sabbath morning. 

The bell was cast right in East Haven and 
Dr. Bela Farnham threw in 19 Spanish dol- 
lars to give it a silvery tone. A year later 
the bell tolled the death of George Wash- 
ington. 

THE PASTOR'S BRIDE 


The next minister of the East Haven 
church was the Reverend Saul Clark, a grad- 
uate of Williams College. He served from 
1808 to 1817. He was married in 1808 to Miss 
Amy Bradley of East Haven. Not everyone in 
the church approved of the marriage. One 
member is reported to have commented, 
“She is no more fitted to be a minister’s 
wife than a chestnut bur is for an eye- 
stone.” From all indications, however, the 
marriage proved a happy one. . 

A series of revivals was held in the church 
during Mr. Clark's pastorate. Not all of 
the members appreciated the young, vigor- 
ous pastor and a few families withdrew 
from the church. Mr. Clark saw the need 
for a more virile Christian life in the church 
and he won support for regular contribu- 
tions to missions. During his brief service 
with the church, Mr. Clark worked as a 
pioneer, paving the way for many years of 
constructive work ahead. 

In 1817 he asked the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety to dissolve his pastoral relationship 
with the church, stating that the salary was 
insufficient to support his family. 

The Reverend Stephen Dodd, a graduate 
of Union College, filled the pulpit from 1817 
to 1846. This was a period of relative calm 
in the church history. Mr. Dodd frequently 
preached against intemperance. He has 
been described as “a kindly man, yet stern 
and dogmatic in his thinking and somewhat 
dictatorial.” He was a capable disciplinar- 
ian, as the boys of Joseph Rogers’ private 
school, attending the church in a group 
every Sunday, soon found out. 

The interior of the meeting house was 
remodeled in 1822. The square pews were 
removed and replaced with slips. The per- 


manent sale of pews was started at this 


time, netting the church about $8,000. This 
plan continued for 30 years, after which 
a rental system was established. It wasn’t 
until 1914 that the present budget system 
with an annual pledge canvass was adopted. 

The First Church of Fair Haven, now the 
Grand Avenue Church, was formed in 1830 
as a daughter church of Old Stone. 


1377 British. invaders took refuge in the 
church after battling with the East Haven 
8 the church have been graduates of Tale 
Divinity School. 
: Haven as early as 1679. The first recorded J : 
2 settler east of the Quinnipiac River was ‘ 
| 
long trip every Sunday to church services | 
es, in New Haven. They traveled on foot | 
; through woodiand and marsh, then making 
a dangerous ferry crossing over the Quinni- é 
a plac River. In winter they had to start out | 
f before daylight, and they seldom returned to | 
N The East Haven settlers first petitioned 
the general assembly for incorporation as 
ae an ecclesiastical society in 1667. They held | 
their own services from 1679 to 1681 in the | 
* East Haven schoolhouse or in private homes, | 
; with the Reverend James Alling as minister. | 
| From 1683. to 1685, the Reverend John Harri- 
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: The Reverend Jacob Hemingway, who was | 
f ordained as minister when the East Haven | 
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| lage green near the schoolhouse in 1706, | 
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The Foxon Congregational Church, 
founded in 1893, was a later offshoot of the 
East Haven church. 

Every year Mr. Dodd delivered a military 
address in May when the East Haven militia 
held training day. A concert by the fife and 
drum corps would usually be followed by a 
“tug of war.“ 

The only major changes in the exterior 
of the Old Stone Church since its erection 
in 1744 were made in 1850 during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Daniel Williams Havens. 
Doors and windows on the east and south 
sides were filled up. New doors were placed 
on the west side. Thus the front of the 
church was moved from south to west. The 
pulpit was moved to the eastern end of 
the sanctuary where it still remains. The 
project also involved lowering the windows, 
building new galleries and covering the in- 
terior walls with hard finish. | 

STEAM HEAT INSTALLED 

Nine years later, a larger steeple, 126 feet 
high, was erected and an iron fence was 
placed around the church. In 1868, steam 
heat was introduced to the church, making 
Old Stone the first meeting house in Con- 
necticut to be heated by steam. 

In 1874, just a century after the building 
of the church, a chapel was added. It was 
built of cut stone to harmonize with the 
original building. Mr. Havens presented a 
centennial discourse upon the dedication of 
the 

s 
vor 2 years—1877—79—the Reverend 
Joseph A. Tomlinson supplied the pulpit. 
The Reverend Daniel James Clark started his 
39 years of service to Old Stone Church in 


1880. That same year, President Rutherford 


B. Hayes came through East Haven on the 
way to the home of his grandfather in Bran- 
ford. He was greeted by the young pastor 
It is said that the 
President remarked on the quality of the 
church bell’s tone. 

Undoubtedly, the most ‘remarkable inci- 
dent in the history of the church took place 
on September 6, 1885. During a communion 
service conducted by Mr. Clark a white dove 
entered the church and twice lit upon the 
pastor’s head. The bird also is reported to 
have sat upon the Bible several times and 
cooed. The event was reported the next 
day in both the Morning Journal-Courier 
and the Register. 

When the bird lit upon his head the first 
tie, Mr. Clark was reading from the Gospel 
of St. John which includes the words: “I saw 
the spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon Him.” Mr. Clark 
commented upon the strange happenings 
during his sermon. At first people in the 
congregation had been amused by the bird’s 
appearance, but now many were moved to 
tears. 

The founding of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in 1889 and the Junior Christian 
Endeavor in 1894 were among the less sensa- 
tional events of Mr. Clark’s ministry. He 
served during the Spanish-American War and 
World War I. Several sons of the church 
and one daughter served in the nn con- 
flict. 

The Reverend Harry K. Eversull, whose 
book, “The Evolution of an Old New Eng- 
land Church,” provided much of the infor- 
mation contained in this article, became 
pastor in 1920. A new parish house was 
opened in 1924. The Sunday school was re- 
organized under Mr. Eversull’s leadership. 


INCORPORATED IN 1924 


On April 11, 1924, the church was incor- 
porated as the First Congregational Church 
of East Haven. The Ecclesiastical Society 
formed in Colonial times was dissolved. 

Five of the first seven pastors of Old Stone 
Church served in the pulpit for 30 years or 
more. In recent years there have been more 
frequent changes of ministers. Times have 
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changed and people do not stay put in these 
United States. i 

Mr. Eversull was followed in 1925 by Ralph 
E. Harris. Other ministers have included: 
Emerson L. Curry, 1928-36; William Henry 
Nicholas, 1937-40; William G. West, 1941-48; 
Duane Hatfield, 1948-50; James E. Waery, 
1950-54; Edward S. Hickox, 1955-58, and A. 
Karl Phillippi, the present pastor. 

Many of the former ministers are ex- 
pected to be present at the special services 
October 8 commemorating the 250th anni- 
v 3 3 
The years have been hard on the ancient 
stone structure. In 1928, the entire steeple 
had to be reconditioned. At the same time, 
the church was electrified. 

In 1933, services had to be held in the 
parish house because the church ceiling was 
falling. The following year, the old oak 
roof beams were replaced with steel girders 
and a new slate roof was installed. The in- 
terior was redecorated and the 70-year-old 
heating system replaced. 

Another building expansion program was 
launched in 1950. The cornerstone of a 
new education building, made of brick and 
other modern building materials, was laid 
on April 6, 1952. As the town of East Haven 
has expanded, so have the activities of the 
church. 

Although rightfully proud of the history 
and tradition of this old Colonial church, 
the members today are very much alert to 
the problems of the 1960’s. They are con- 
fident the church will help to meet these 
problems by continuing its growth of the 
past 250 years. 


The County ( Officer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of San Diego County’s out- 
standing community | leaders has been 
chosen president of the National As- 
sociation of County Leaders. He is 
supervisor David W. Bird, my good friend 
and neighbor: : 


Our NEW PRESIDENT 


David W. Bird, a man who has spent 40 
years in the service of his Nation and his 
county, has been elected the 26th president. 
of the National Association of County 
Officials. 

Since he entered the Navy during World 
War I, “Dave” Bird has been almost continu- 


ously in the public service, and most of that 


time it has been in elective public office: 

Although he was born in Philadelphia, 
he is a “native” of California as natives 
go in that State. He has lived there since 
he was 15, growing up in National City, 
going to high school there, going into pri- 
vate business there, entering public office 
there. 

In 1920, Dave entered the automobile busi- 
ness, and during the next 27 years owned a 
filling station, garage, and automobile sales 
agency. During all of these years, the call 
of public service was in him. In 1924 he 
was elected to the City Council, and served 
four straight terms for a total of 16 years. 
His colleagues elected him mayor the final 
6 years of his tenure. 

During his regime as mayor, his leadership- 
i, in the highly successful negotia- 
tions between the city and the U.S. Navy, 
that followed a vote in 1937 by the citizens 
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to release 90 acres of waterfront land for a 


of the 


naval supply depot. That was one 
area’s 


most important decisions in the 
history. 

While on the council he found time to 
devote his talents not only to his own city, 
but to all cities in California. He took an 
active role in the affairs of the League of 


California Cities, rising successively to direc- 


tor, treasurer, and finally vice president. 
COUNTY CAREER BEGINS 


In 1940, at the urging of his many friends, 
he successfully sought a position on the 
five-man Board of Supervisors of San Diego 
County, and his role in county affairs began. 
He has served on the board continuously 
since his election, and is now in his sixth 4. 
year term. He is currently the chairman, 
the seventh time he has held that responsi- 
bility. Upon completion of his present term 
he will have served on the oounty board 
longer than anyone else on record. : 

During World War II Bird was chairman 
of the county civilian defense committee. 
Today, as chairman of the board, he is also 
chairman of the Unified San Diego County 
Civil Defense and Disaster Council, which 
advises the supervisors on matters concern- 
ing the civil defense program for 10 cities 
and the unincorporated areas of San Diego 
County. 

In 1944 the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California elected Dave to its board 
of directors. During 1949-50 he was the 
association’s president and for the past 7 
years he has served as treasurer. 


SERVED NACO 


Dave Bird has also been a very active man 
in the affairs of the NACO. He was a mem- 
ber of the civil defense committee in 1951, 
1953, 1954 and 1955. In 1957-58 he was 
elected as a director of the association and 
1959— 
Two California Governors have called upon 
Bird to assist in State matters. Gov. Earl 
Warren appointed him to the State disaster 
commission, the California Defense Mobili- 
zation Service Committee and an advisory 
committee to select a new State welfare di- 
rector when that position was vacant. He 
is presently serving on Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown’s local planning advisory committee. 

In his hometown of National City, Bird 
is a charter member of both the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
being post commander of the latter in 1933. 
He was also a charter member and past 
president of the National City Kiwanis Club. 
Fraternally he is a member of the South- 


west Lodge F. & A.M. and the Shriners. 


Dave and his lovely wife, Margaret, con- 
tinue to maintain their home in National 
City. Their son, James, is an architect in 
San Diego; one daughter lives in National 
City and another daughter lives in the near- 
by Laguna Mountains. 


Soviet and Its Meet 
a Peaceful Area in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


7 . OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent resumption of above-ground nu- 
clear testing by the Soviet Union has 
had a profound effect througtrout the 
world. 

For a thoughtful essay on its effect 
on a . area in my congressional 
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ing would last another year. 
microcuries 


| , Broome County, N.Y., I include 
a umn by Tom Cawley published in 
the Evening Press, Binghamton, N. V., 
September 19, 1961: i 
THIRTY-THREE MICRO-MICROCURIES CAST 
_ (By Tom Cawley) 


It is probable you weren’t aware of it— 
what with the new network television pro- 
grams going on the air during the week- 
end—but the micro-microcuries of radiation 
around here rose from 2.6 on Saturday to 
33 on Sunday. That’s about times-12. 

Chances are you never even noticed it, 
what with staying glued to the old tube and 
wondering whether last year’s school cloth- 

The 33. micro- were measured 
in each cubic meter of air. 

They flitted about in a cloud like evil fire- 
flies, raining on the still-green hills, pelting 
old Binghamton, mansion and slum alike; 
falling gently on the rich and poor without 
discrimination. 


last outdoor weekends, broiling steaks and 
hamburgers. 

The micro-microcuries came all the way 
to our hometown from the Russian Arctic, 
without visa or let. They are the only true 
international travelers who have no regard 
for boundaries, religion, color, or political 
opinion. 

The weekend measurement was the high- 
est over upstate New York since 1957, when 
it climbed to 50. 

The micromicrocuries are the small ad- 
vance messengers of death, and while the 
count was going up—measured, deadpan, 
by State Health Department people at Al- 
bany—I was talking about the local weather 
to the new freshmen at Broome Tech on 


Looking at these bright, good-looking 
young men and women from the auditorium 
stage. I wondered what their future would 
be. I said the weather was frequently 
wretched, but that they would be happy 
here, because the people of the valley wel- 


‘come them as students and friends with open 


arms. 

All the time, I was thinking about those 
small machines at Albany that were show- 
ing the content of the air we breathe. 

I talked to them about the fun and satis- 
faction of living among green Appalachians 
in the summer, and snow-covered Appala- 
chians in the winter, but I didn’t talk about 
the important thing, dramatized by the offer 
of a new fringe benefit by the Scintilla in- 
dustrial plant to its employes—a fallout 
radiation kit. 

That is the kind of world we suddenly find 


ourselves living in these days, even in these 


obscure hills. Two days later, I spent an 
hour driving around in those hills and look- 
ing at the dairy cattle, which also are not 
ignored by the all-embracing micromicro- 
curie, and I thought of something Joe Louis, 
the destroyer, said of his to-be victim, Max 
Schmeling: 
He can run, but he can't hide.” 


The Textile Industry 2% 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention and seri- 
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ous consideration of my colleagues in 
the House a statement on recent inter- 
national conferences on textile imports 
and exports. The US. negotiating team 
has worked to establish agreements that 
would be equitable to participating na- 


tions and would, at the same time, save 


the vitally important American textile 
industry from uncontrolled competition 
from imports. 

Seabury Stanton, recently reelected 
chairman of the Northern Textile As- 
sociation and president of Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc., of New Bedford, Mass., 
has devoted a great deal of time during 
the past 3 months to these highly im- 
portant conferences and to the welfare 
of the domestic textile industry. 

His statement, which was presented at 
the annual meeting of the Northern Tex- 
tile Association in Poland Spring, Maine, 
September 14, draws several carefully 
considered conclusions: First, that favor- 
able action must be given a petition of 
the textile industry by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. It calls for 
the textile industry’s designation as one 
necessary to our national economy. Fur- 
ther, he says that if negotiations with 
leading textile export nations are to be 
fruitful and beneficial to the American 
industry, it is vital the President have 
full authority to act unilaterally, when 
and if necessary. 

Mr. Stanton’s statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. STANTON | 

International conferences with the leading 
exporting and importing countries were pro- 
vided for in item 6 of President Kennedy’s 
program for assistance to the textile indus- 
try, announced May 2, 1961, in an attempt to 
obtain an arrangement which would avoid 


undue disruption of established industries 


as a result of uncontrolled imports. 

Such an agreement was worked out in 
Geneva in July, but Japan, feeling that she 
should be in a preferred position because of 
her voluntary agreement to limit cotton 
textile exports to the United States during 
the 5-year period ending January 1, 1962, 
withheld signing the Geneva agreement until 
@ separate arrangerhent with the United 
States could be worked out. 

Our State Department agreed and negotia- 
tions started August 21 in Tokyo, as you 
know. 

Our negotiating team consisted of Mr. 
Warren M. Christopher, special consultant 
to the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, George W. Ball; Hickman 


Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for In- 


ternational Labor Affairs. 

These negotiators were accompanied by a 
group of industry and labor advisers repre- 
senting manufacturers of fabrics, made up 


goods, woven apparel, Knit goods, and other 
miscellaneous cotton textiles. | 


When we reached Japan, we found that 
we were faced with an offer which had been 
previously made by our State Department 
to grant Japan an increase of 5 percent over- 
all in their quota for 1962, together with an 
increase of 10 percent in ginghams from 40 
to 44 million yards, and an increase of 33 ½ 
percent in pants and trousers in 1961. 
The Japanese also had been advised that 
it was our intention to reduce exports from 
Hong Kong to the United States by at least 
30 percent below the 1960 level. This formed 
the basis for the Japanese demand for a 30- 
percent increase in their own exports to the 
United States. | 

We were thus faced with an almost im- 
possible negotiating position, with an in- 
crease of over 5 percent having already been 


September 23 
granted, and with the Japanese industry ap- 
parently convinced that they were entitled 


to a full 30-percent increase to compensate 
them for the part of our American market 


which they believed they had lost to Hong | 


Kong because of their voluntary agreement 
with us. 

As the Geneva agreement provided more 
of a freeze of the status quo than an overall 
reduction, if there is to be any substantial 
relief for our US. cotton textile industry it 
must be obtained in large measure from the 
reduction in imports from Hong Kong. : 

It was, therefore, impossible to agree to 


increase imports from Japan by anywhere. 


near the reduction obtained from Hong 
Kong, and almost no negotiating room re- 
mained after the 5-percent increase already 
promised to Japan before our arrival. 

As a result of this unfortunate situation, 
our negotiating team was obliged to stand 
fast, and a deep feeling of bitterness and dis- 


appointment developed among the members 


of the Japanese industry. 
In attempting to reach an agreement, the 


Japanese Government faced a very serious 


political problem because 5 years ago it had 
adopted a program of limitation of exports 
to the United States, based on the belief that 
the U.S. Government would hold imports to 
about 250 million yards overall and that any 
further increase would be too damaging to 
the U.S. economy to permit. 

You will recall that when Sherman Adams, 
speaking to our Northern Textile Association 
annual meeting at Portsmouth, N.H. in 1956, 
announced the original quota arrangement 
he said that he believed this would form a 
pattern for the control of imports if they 


became excessive from other countries. 


Thereafter, our Government permitted im- 
ports from sources other than Japan to rise 


rapidly until they were four times the level 


which existed when the Japanese Govern- 
ment committed itself to restrain 

The new agreement with Japan must, 
therefore, be viewed against this failure on 
the part of our own Government to act in 
the manner which was expected by both the 
Japanese Government and the U.S. tex- 
tile industry. The Japanese felt that 
they had been misled by the failure of our 
Government to limit exports to the United 
States from other countries, and particu- 
larly by permitting imports from Hong Kong 
to increase to a point almost equal to those 
from Japan. 

Although the final Geneva agreement 
placed Japan in a much more preferential 
position than the other countries repre- 
sented, when it is viewed in the light of 
Japanese-United States relationships over 
the past few years the reasons for this pre- 
ferred position became obvious. 

There are inherent in the Japanese agree- 
ment, however, certain dangers which it will 
be necessary to watch carefully: 

1. The very much smaller number of cate- 
gories than were included at Geneva, and 
the resulting opportunity for concentra- 
tions to occur in items not listed but in- 


cluded within the category of “All other” in 


each group. 

2. The increase in permitted concentra- 
tions in already sensitive areas, such as 
ginghams, velveteens, shorts, and trousers, 
men’s and boys’ T shirts, and others. 

3. The lack of provision for unilateral ac- 
tion on the part of the United States to stop 


imports of an individual category or item 


if concentration or market disruption oc- 
curred, as was eer in the Geneva agree- 
ment. 

The controlling 8 in the Japanese 
agreement provides for consultation between 
the two Governments whenever there is 
excessive concentration of Japanese exports 
in any particular cotton textile items, ex- 
cept those for which specific quotas and ceil- 
ings are established, and such concentration 
is causing or threatening disruption of the 
U.S. domestic market, etc.” 
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This consultation between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Government shall 
be for the purpose of determining an ap- 
propriate course of action, and, pending 
agreement on further action, the Japanese 
Government agrees to hold the exports of 
the items in question at 110 percent of the 
exports of such items during the 12 months 
prior to consultation. 

This is by no means as strong a control 
paragraph as it would be if unilateral action 
by the United States were provided, but, with 
the safeguards and counterchecks which are 
being established within our Department of 
Commerce to administer both the Geneva 
agreement and the Japanese agreement, any 
concentrations should immediately come to 
light. In that case, it seems hardly likely 
that the Japanese Government will fail to 
take action after the oral commitments 
made by them to our negotiating team be- 
fore this agreement was signed in Tokyo, 
and I believe we can rely on their good 
faith in this regard. 3 

If I believed that the Japanese 1962 ar- 
rangement established a pattern for other 
countries and other fibers for the future, I 
would be pessimistic. Japan will, I believe, 
now sign the Geneva arrangement, and I 
believe it will eventually see the advantages 
of becoming a participating member in this 


large group of exporting and importing 


countries. Their desire for a bilateral agree- 
ment is understandable under present cir- 


_ cumstances, but, as a result of the operation 


of the Geneva agreement and the drastic 
control of Hong Kong exports to the United 
States, these éircumstances 
exist. 
I feel that the whole concept outlined in 
item 6 of President Kennedy’s program of 
May 2 is on trial, however; and, if it is to 
work successfully, it must be controlled 
throughout both the periods of negotiation 
and those of administration by giving au- 
thority to the Chief Executive to act unilat- 
erally if it becomes necessary at any time. 
This means to me that the necessity for fa- 
vorable action on the petition of the textile 
industry to the OCDM for designation as an 
industry necessary to the national economy 
is of the utmost importance. Such a desig- 
nation does not instruct the President how 
to proceed to preserve that industry, but 
does, under the law, invest him with full 
authority to take such action as he may 


necessary. 


If our Commerce, Labor, and State De- 
partments are to carry on negotiations with 
other countries leading to agreements with 
regard to limitations on and imports, 
it seems to me that it is vital that full au- 
thority be vested in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to take unilateral action should it be 
necessary for the success of this program. 


Decisions by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


with further reference to the question of 
appellate review of veterans’ claims, I 


ask unanimous consent to have included, 


as part of my remarks, law students’ 
comments on the adjudication system of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

As I have indicated in the Recorps of 
September 13, 18, 20, 21, and 22, 1961, 


will no longer 
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pages A7197, A7398, A7461, A7570, and 


A7618, law students of various law 
schools have performed a review of Vet- 
erans’ Administration claims in certain 
cases presented to them by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Following 
completion of this study, the law students 


furnished the committee with general 


comments on the adjudication system 

and under unanimous consent I include 

their comments at this point: 

Law STUDENTS’ COMMENTS ON THE ADJUDICA- 
TION SYSTEM OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
In taking advantage of your invitation to 

make additional comments on the general 

subject, I should like first of all to assure 
you of my complete sympathy with the prin- 
cipal views and objectives set out in your 
letter, and more specifically in House Re- 
port 2031 (86th Cong., 2d sess.). However 
well meaning the administrative personnel 
of the VA may be, the removal of this area 
of decisionmaking from judicial review is 
pregnant with inherent dangers. Not the 
least of these is the absence of recorded prec- 
edent to serve as a guidepost to subsequent 
decision, for without a considerable degree of 


‘uniformity in result on like facts, decisions 


in this area will unavoidably be viewed as 
arbitrary and unfair. I dissent most strongly 
from the view of the Administrator that deci- 
sions involved in these appeals are merely 
“factual determinations.” It is certainly 
true that factual determinations must be 
made from the evidence, not only with re- 
spect to percentages of disability but in many 
other ways as well. But the legal effect to 
be given the facts when found is not only 
independent of those facts but crucial to the 
result. So, for example, in cases where the 
issue involves service connection, a finding 
of service connection is not a factual find- 
ing but a legal conclusion which may or may 
not follow from certain facts. Moreover, the 
findings of fact are themselves so often de- 
pendent on legal presumptions, that a lack 
of uniformity in the application of these 
presumptions must necessarily result in lack 
of uniformity in the decisions. 

You will note from the conclusions of law 
submitted herewith that I have had recourse 
to the regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministrator, as they are reflected in the Code 


cot Federal Regulations. I fear that I must 


take issue with the statement in your letter 
of May 25 that “Title 38, United States Code, 


contains all the laws administered by the 


Veterans’ Administration dealing with the 
benefits applied for in these six cases.” 
While this statement may be technically 
correct, the regulations issued by the Admin- 
istrator under the authority of 38 U.S.C. 
210 have the force of law to the extent they 
are not inconsistent with the statute. As 
such these regulations must be given legal 
effect in those cases where they make more 
specific the general guides furnished by the 
statute, and where they choose between 
alternative interpretations of ambiguous 
portions of the statute. I found, as you 
must already know, that these regulations 
are highly disorganized, unduly complex, 
and badly in need of thorough overhaul. 
One other matter worth mentioning re- 
lates to the evaluation of the medical evi- 
dence in these cases. Since notations on 
medical records, perhaps especially on mili- 
tary medical records, tend to be cryptic, it is 
apparent that any reviewer of these kinds of 
cases must either be personally familiar with 
a large number of medical terms and meth- 
ods of medical evaluation or he must have 
ready access to some clear source of infor- 
mation about them. He must also have ac- 


. cess to some reservoir of the “generally ac- 


cepted medical principles” which play so 
prominent a role in many of these cases. For 
my own part I had informal recourse to the 
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medical authorities here at the university for 
assistance with the resolution of several of 
these problems. Perhaps the other people 
you have asked to review the pilot project 
cases have been personally equipped to ~~ 
ple with these problems better than I 
would suggest, however, that if it has — al- 
ready done so, your committee might find it 


‘interesting to study the sources of medical 


advice or authority used by the various ad- 
ministrative organs of the VA. While the 
regulations referred to above contain some 
such references, the material offered there is 
only fragmentary. Obviously any serious gap 
in the information of this nature which is 
available to the various organs of the VA 
may also play hob with uniformity of de- 
cision. 

I have enjoyed this brief exposure to the 


important work of your committee, and 1 


appreciate this tunity to make a minor 
contribution to its current project. 


As you requested, I tried each case de 
novo, on the record supplied me, making 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, in 
much the same manner as a trial examiner 
for the NLRB would. After a little research, 
I noted that for most of the statutes with 
which I was working, there were no prece- 
dents as to their interpretation. My inter- 
pretations were therefore based on a tabula 
rosa. 

I should like to note that section 311, with 
its cross-reference by way of definition to 
section 353, is most troublesome. Section 
311 can be interpreted a variety of ways, and 
even after consulting the committee report 
in the Senate of 1943, it is not completely 
clear to me why the words “and was not 
aggravated” was appended to the end of that 
section. However, I gave the statute the 
construction that seemed to me to be the 
most sound, considering its precise language. 
- I found this to be extremely interesting 
and I have the following general comments 
to make which may be of some help to the 
committee. I was pledged throughout in 
my efforts by the fact that, in most cases 
the basis upon which the regional offices 
predicated their decisions was a matter of 
conjecture. Their decisions on review, in 
most instances, were cryptic at best and in 
most instances purely conclusory. As you 
will note, most of my cases revolved around 
the issue of aggravation of preexisting con- 
ditions. There was no indication of fact- 
finding on the question of increased severity 
and consequently no section 353 determina- 
tion. In very few cases were there any in- 
dications of what facts were found to be 
significant. Thus, with trusty Dorland’s 
Medical Di in hand, together with 
the help of a patient physician friend, I had 
to sift the medical evidence myself to arrive 
at my findings of fact. Also, section 311 im- 
pressed me as being a draftman’s monument 
to confusion. The regulations were of con- 
siderable help here but unhappily, only after 
I had wasted considerable time on the code., 

For these reasons you will note that I 
rather presumptuously overturned, at least 
in part, 9 of 10 of the regional offices’ deci- 
sions. The main general reason that I was 
prompted to do this was because it seemed 
that the veterans weren’t being accorded 
the presumptions that they were entitled to: 
The language of the decisions, alone, made 
this interpretation possible, since, because 
of their terseness, one could never tell what 
presumptions or evidence was operative. 


1. Administrative review of veterans’ cases 


under the present system operates arbitrarily 


and erroneously in many cases so that re- 
vision of the system is needed. 

The cases seemed to be decided unusually 
arbitrarily even for an administrative pro- 
ceeding; rarely was the reason for any action 
taken by an administrative board indicated 
in the record on appeal. 
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results different than those reached by the 
Veterans’ Administration. The statutes seem 
to be fair ones but they are not being prop- 

by the VA. One error fre- 


erly 
quently made is that statutory presumptions | 


operating in favor of the veteran are ignored. 
Many times the VA will assert that the vet- 
eran has failed to prove a certain point when 
it is clear that a statutory presumption exists 
which relieves the veteran of this burden in 
the absence of any other evidence. 

A system providing for judicial review of 
veterans’ cases would be an improvement, 
but in any case the VA’s dual role of advo- 
results are to be reached. 


Are You Smart Enough To Be a 
Congressman? 


EXTENSION OF N OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


| OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Information Agency is conducting a sur- 


vey to determine the proficiency of the 


Members of Congress in certain langu- 
ages. Last week each of us received 
letter from USIA asking us to provide 
information with reference to our lan- 
guage skills which would assist USIA in 
this survey. 

I do not know how my colleagues re- 
acted to this inquiry concerning their 
educational attainments. However, Mr. 
Speaker, I thought they would be in- 
terested in m reply, which follows: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. 
Dr. J. Irwin, 
General Counsel and Congressional Liaison, 

U.S. Information Agency, Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear Mr. Irwin: I have your letter in 
which the 0.S. Information Agency seeks to 
determine the proficiency of Members of 
Congress in certain languages. Will you 
kindly advise me as to the purpose of this 
survey? Personally I think Congress should 
make a rather penetrating survey of the U.S. 
Information Agency. 

In the meantime, I want to make a little 
survey of my own. 

1. I would like to ask how in the world 
USIA, whose primary purpose is to sell the 
United States to other countries, can justify 
having Ralph K. White as Chief of its Soviet 
Bloc Division. 

2. What justification is there for Mr. 
White's saying that Soviet aggression in Ber- 
lin and around the world originates partly 
in defensive fear and in a sincere desire (by 


the Soviets) to stabilize the cold war. 


conflict? 

3. What justification is there for White's 
saying that we are too inclined to look upon 
the Communist leaders as villains? 

4. What justification is there for his say- 
ing that we overestimate their evil? 

5. What justification is there for his say- 
ing that we should not dismiss the words 
Of Soviet leaders as lies because most of the 
time what they say is close to what they 
think? 

6. What tion is there for White 
‘in his recent public statement, leaving the 
clear implication that the differences in rela- 
tive moral s between Soviet Russia 
and the United States are only of degree and 
listing our U-2 flights and our attempts to 
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help Cuban freedom fighters as proof that 
we are not unlike the Reds? 

7. If Dore Schary now employed by th 
USIA? H so, in what capacity and what are 
his duties? 

8. Is Reed Harris now employed by USIA? 
so, in what capacity and what are his duties? 


9. Have these two men been recommended 
or approved either directly or indirectly by 


Paul Corbin? 

10. Have these two men been approved or 
recommended by the Director of USIA, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow? ~- 

11. How many employees, other than 
Schary or Harris, have been recommended 
or approved either directly or indirectly by 
Paul Corbin and who are they? 

Yours very truly, | 
: GORDON H. SCHERER. 
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George Washington ‘University Offers 
“Telecourse” in World Geography 
EXTENSION sg REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F . ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
George Washington University, in co- 
operation with WTOP-TV, will offer a 
„telecourse in world geography this 
fall under the direction of Dr. Meredith 
F. Burrill. I think that such a course 
will lead many people to a more trench- 
ant understanding of the complexity of 
the world’s problems by providing in- 


sight into the personality of nations. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a description of the course and in- 


formation about it: 


The citizen of the 20th century can grasp 


the complexities of his world better with 


a knowledge of its geography. The politi- 
cal, social, and economic struggles that make 
today’s headlines are more comprehensible 
with a basic knowledge of geography. 


Every country—every State in the world 


of nations—has a personality of its own. 
The geographic personality is never simple; 
sometimes it is tremendously complex. It 
is made up of a setting (mountains, jungles, 
deserts, rivers) in which its people have 
developed a way of life—systems of agricul- 
ture or industry, a type of government, 
forms of religion and art and music, styles 
of dress and of housing, rituals of marriage 
and birth and death. The sum of these 
characteristics is a nation with its own as- 
pirations, its own contributions to world 
society, its own position of dominating or 


being dominated. As the patterns of world 


tension shift and change, a nation may be 
brought suddenly to the center of the in- 
ternational stage—or it may gradually lose 
world attention. To understand a nation’s 
personality—how it relates to that of other 
nations, how it is changing—is the purpose 


of geographic study. The best way to learn. 


world geography is to travel. Because we 
can’t all do that, the instructor will make 


‘an effort to bring the world to you—the 


sights and sounds of other cultures—by 
using maps, globes, slides, and motion pic- 
tures to supplement and give dimension 
to his lectures. You will find that you see 
more, understand better, when you know 
what to look for. The time to study 


geography is before you travel, not after-. 
ward. 


Because it is impossible to predict which 
country will be in the headlines next week 


or next month, it may be necessary from 


September 23 


time to time to depart from the syllabus 
in order that the instructor can tell you 
about a particular country at the same time 
that you are reading about it in the news- 
papers. To inform you when your interest 


is greatest is more important than the 


schedule. 
REGISTRATION—CREDIT 


Registration for - geography 54—world 
geography for credit in the college of gen- 
eral studies will be held in building F, 706 
20th Street NW., 9 a.m. t6 5 p.m., from Au- 
gust 20 to October 6, 1961. A tuition fee of 
$75 will be charged by the university, pay- 
able if desired in three equal monthly por- 
tions of $25. There will be 45 half-hour 
television sessions for the course which* be- 
gins on Monday, September 25, and is com- 
pleted on January 26. Examinations will 
consist of a 1l-hour midterm on November 
18 and a 2-hour final examination on Jan- 
uary 27, both to. be held at the university. 
Credit students must take the examinations. 


Cost of textbook and telecourse materials is 


included in the $75 fee. The course carries 


3 hours of credit in the college of general 


studies. 
NONCREDIT 


Those not desiring college credit will reg- 
ister by sending in the blank on this bro- 
chure, together with $17.50 registration fee, 
which includes the cost of the textbook and 
telecourse materials. Noncredit registration 
is open throughout the course. 


TELECOURSE MATERIALS ‘ 


All students registering for it or non- 
credit will receive the textbdok, telecourse 
guide, a set of Rand McNally outline maps, 
and a Hammond atlas. The National Geo- 
graphic Society has kindly offered Dr. Bur- 
rill the use of its wealth of maps, its new 
globe, and other visual materials to give 
dimension to the lectures. Outstanding 
guest lecturers will appear. 

All registered students will be taken on a 


special private tour of the Map Division of 


the Library of Congress, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and the Cartographic 
Branch of the Natio Archives. 
Classroom 9: World geography will be 
offered every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 7 am. on channel 9. 
WTOP-TV. 
STAFF 
Supervision: Dr. Robert D. Campbell, 
executive Officer and professor of the depart- 
ment of geography at the George Washing- 


top University. 


Administration: Dr. Grover L. Angel, dean 
of the college of general studies, the 
George Washington University. 

Director: Paul Liebler, WTOP-TV. 

Instructors: Dr. Meredith F. Burrill, di- 
rector, Office of Geography, Department of 
the Interior, and secretary, Association of 
American Geographers. 

University coordinator: Lillian Brown, di- 
rector, radio and television, the George 
Washington University. 

(Further information concerning registra- 
tion may be obtained by calling the uni- 
versity’s college of general studies, FE 
8—0250, extension 441 or 487.) 


Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. JACOB | H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 


first session of the 87th Congress has at- 
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tained an outstanding and enviable rec- 
ord of achievement; the list of its major 
legislative accomplishments is impres- 
sive. 

This Democratic Congress, with the 
leadership of a Democratic administra- 
tion, has passed most of the legislation 
promised by the Democratic platform 
of 1960 and requested by the President; 


this Congress has been more productive 


than any session since the early New 
Deal era, in spite of the fact that much 
of our time had to be devoted to num- 
erous problems inherited from the past 
8 years of Republican administration. 
Once again, we have proved that the 
Democratic Party has the best interests 


of the people at heart, for the record 


shows that for the first time in many 
years a really serious effort has been 
made to meet some of the more pressing 


social problems of our times. 


I have conscientiously worked with 
the President, and at every opportunity 
have fought for the progressive, liberal 

program set forth in the Democratic 
platform. The Congress has been in 
session for more than 8 months, mean- 
ing unremitting. hard work, fraught 
with grave responsibilities. My serious 
attention has been required not only in 
matters on the domestic front, but also 
in international affairs. The ever-dark- 
ening world picture, because of increased 
Soviet threats, has intensified our bur- 
dens; one crisis after another has been 
the order of the day, and the Berlin 
crisis is now the most serious. The 
space supremacy race, foreign aid, in- 
creased assistance to Latin American 
countries, Russian resumption of nuclear 
testing, defense legislation, all weighty 
problems, had to be considered and ef- 


fectively met. The following priority 


legislation has become law. 
MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE 


Labor Day, 1961, brought pay raises 


totaling an estimated $536 million to 


more than 27% million employees. An 
additional 3,624,000 coming under the 
new law will receive a minimum hourly 
wage of $1 to be increased to $1.14 in 
1964 and to $1.25 a year later. Those 
already covered by Federal wage laws 
will be raised to $1.15 this year and to 
$1.25 in 1963. 

I would have preferred a direct in- 
crease in minimum wage to $1.25 this 
year, and in January of 1961, I reintro- 


duced my bill which so provided. The 


bill which was passed represented a 
compromise, but it was the best we could 
get. I fought in committee and in the 
House of Representatives for a direct 
raise to $1.25. When the bill came be- 
fore us for consideration, I pointed out 
that for years there has been over- 
whelming evidence of the need for 
strong, equitable, humanitarian, mini- 
mum wage legislation, and that neces- 
sary amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act have been long overdue. 
The new law does provide at least some 
assistance to our underpaid workers, 
which they desperately needed in order 
to exist in view of present alltime high 
living costs. 
INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 

More than 3.7 million Americans are 
now receiving bigger social security 
checks under the new Social Security 


Act amendments of 1961. One out of 
every four persons drawing social secu- 
rity received the automatic increase 
under the liberalized benefits enacted by 
this session of Congress. The new law 
also reduced the optional retirement age 
for men to 62 (with reduced benefits) ; 
increased widows’ benefits by 10 percent; 
raised the earnings ceiling for retired 
persons, increased the Federal share of 
State programs for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled, and liberalized the 
law in other respects. 

During the debate in Congress, I 
stated: 

Although this is a scaled-down version of 
President Kennedy’s plan, it does provide 
some benefits and is another step forward 
toward our of adequate assistance to our 
older citizens. In a country as rich as ours, 
it is a sad commentary upon our Govern- 
ment that the needs of our older citizens 
have not been provided for more adequately 
and that their sad plight has been so con- 
sistently ignored. Although I am gratified 
by any increase in benefits under the Social 
Security Act, I am hopeful that the time is 
not too far distant when my bill, providing 
for full benefits, when based upon the at- 
tainment of retirement age, to men at age 
60 and to women at age 55, will be passed. 


My bill also provides for the removal 
of the limitation upon the amount of 
outside income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits under the 
Social Security Act. I shall continue to 
press for complete removal of such limi- 
tation. 

n HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


This is the most comprehensive hous-. 


ing measure passed by Congress in 12 
years. It provides $4.88 billion in Fed- 
eral loans and grants to cities, towns, 
and rural areas for urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing, elderly housing, farm hous- 
ing, college housing, urban mass-trans- 
portation systems, home improvement, 
community facilities, to list some of the 
benefits provided. 

I urged: passage of the bill and stated: 

I receive many requests daily from my 
constituents who describe the intolerable 
housing conditions under which they exist 
and ask my help in securing decent hous- 
ing. The unfreezing of the 100,000 units of 
public housing left in the original 1949 
housing authorization would provide a sub- 
stantial stimulant for the low-rent program 
which has been sadly neglected during these 
past years. Although we have tried to meet 
the needs of the ill-housed among our low- 


income families, we have seriously neglected 


another segment of our population—those 
in the moderate income bracket who earn 
too much to entitle them to public housing 
and yet cannot afford privately built, non- 
assisted housing. I am, therefore, pleased 
with the broadened FHA section 221 pro- 
gram which provides assistance to low- and 
moderate-income and displaced families. 
Positive action must be taken in all areas 
to help cities recover their economic stabil- 
ity, improve transportation systems, attract 
middle- and upper-income residents and 
business. I am pleased to support this bill 
which provides so many long-needed bene- 
fits; which will help our poorly housed 
people, and which will rescue our cities from 


permanent deterioration and give them in- 


centive. and help along the positive ap- 
proaches of urban renewal, rehabilitation 
and renewed economic growth. 

AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


This legislation set up a $394 million 


program of loans to depression-burdened 
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communities to establish new industries 
and create jobs. 

I introduced a bill providing for such 
aid in January of this year, for I have 
long recognized the dire need for such 
assistance. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
held extensive hearings on the bill, I 
heard the many witnesses who testified 
before us and pleaded for passage of the 
legislation. In urging passage of the bill, 
I stated: 

We have had 7 years of diminished eco- 
nomic growth, 3½ years of slack, and 7 
months of recession. In these days of crises, 
we cannot permit further deterioration in 
our economy; we must take positive and 
effective steps to stimulate the economy and 
pave the way for its full capacity perform- 
ance; we must aim for the highest possible 
rate of economic growth. Five and a half 
million unemployed workers live in the 103 
designated distressed areas; in New York 
State there are numerous areas which are 
in trouble and which are in desperate need 
4 the assistance this legislation would give 

em. 

Many of my constituents are of Puerto 
Rican background; I am happy that the bill 
before us would help Puerto Rico, as it 
meets the bill’s requirements as to depressed 
industrial areas. Much progress is being 
made in Puerto Rico, and I should like the 
people there to be encouraged in their ef- 
forts to improve their commonwealth as 
well as their standards of living. 
ADDITIONAL MAJOR DOMESTIC LEGISLATION, 

DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY LEGISLATION 

The Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensaton Act provided for repayable 
Federal grants to States to provide 13 
weeks’ additional unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to unemployed work- 
ers exhausting their benefits. This 
helped alleviate the severe hardships of 
unemployed workers and their families. 
during the recession period. | 

The bill providing aid to dependent 

children of needy unemployed parents 
was of great help to the children of our 
Nation who were suffering untold hard- 
ships and deprivations. Another law 
also extend the special milk program 
for children. 
The veterans home loan program was 
extended; other laws beneficial to our 
veterans were passed. We passed a bill 
to assist our farmers. 

I also voted for the extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission; the bill provid- 
ing for the Peace Corps, an effective step 
forward in our international relations; 
the bill to assist our youth and help con- 
trol juvenile delinquency. I was happy 
to vote for the longevity pay raise bill to 
assist our postal workers; I was one of 


the cosponsors of the arms control-dis- 


armament bill. 

We also passed the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act amendments, a bill 
providing increased authorization for 
the food for peace program; funds for 
inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program were provided. Nu- 
merous defense authorization and ap- 
propriations measures as recommended 
by President Kennedy have also been 
enacted by the Congress. 

Failure to get favorable action on 
strong, effective civil rights legislation 
during this session of Congress came as 
@ grave disappointment to me. I urged 
that the Congress take action and shall 
continue to press for passage of neces- 
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wished to be helpful to our older citi- 
zens. I stated: 

Adequate medical care for our older citi- 
zens is one of the most critical social and 
humanitarian problems confronting us, and 
one which demands necessary, effective, 
Federal legislation. In my opinion, the best 
assurance we can have that special medical 
needs of the aged would be met, is to provide 
for a practicable plan under our social se- 
curity system. Hundreds of letters and 
numerous petitions have sent me by my 
constituents, urging Federal action and the 
social security approach. They contain 
pitiful statements as to suffering and hard- 
ships and inability to provide themselves 
with the medical care they desperately need. 
I shall not allow their pleas to go unheeded. 
The Federal assistance involved is due the 
workers of our Nation, who have, by their 
efforts, built our Nation to its present great 
strength. 


Education remains one of the most 
important of our Nation’s domestic prob- 
lems. It is one which intimately affects 
the welfare and security of our country, 
and it greatly affects the lives of a large 
number of individual Americans. For 
want of adequate schools and qualified 
teachers, a segment of American youth 
is being denied a vital part of its birth- 
right. I exceedingly regret that Con- 
gress did not pass a suitable, effective, 
Federal aid to education bill. The bill 
which passed, continuing the impacted 
areas school-aid program and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, amounts 
to only token assistance. I am hopeful 
that the Congress will meet its respon- 
“ra on this vital question early in 
1962. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

Space limitations prevent my discuss- 
ing all the legislation and questions of 
importance to my constituents. I have 
represented them to the best of my 
ability in Congress; I have been anxious 
to help them whenever called upon, con- 
cerning their personal problems. It has 
been gratifying to receive letters express- 
ing their confidence in me and assuring 
me of their continuing support. I as- 
sure them that I shall continue my best 
efforts in their behalf. 

I maintain a Bronx congressional of- 
fice at 1004 East 163d Street, Bronx: 
telephone Ludlow 9-7280, which is open 
daily. I invite my constituents to call 
there and discuss any requests or prob- 
lems they may have. I am happy to 
have them write to me at my Washing- 
ton office.. I urge them to call at my 
Washington office, 1723 New House Of- 
fice Building, when — visit the 
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The Citizen’s Responsibility for Civil De- 
fense, by John Alsop, of Avon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 } 
Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month, the Honorable John Alsop, one of 
the leading citizens of Connecticut, de- 
livered an excellent and comprehensive 
address on the citizen’s responsibility for 
civil defense. He was addressing a 
luncheon meeting of the Joint Service 
Clubs of Middletown, Conn., but I think 
his speech, which points the way for 
needed effort, should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit Mr. Alsop’s speech for the REcorpD: 


THE CITIZEN’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


(By John Alsop) 

I approach this subject with the utmost 
gravity and in the knowledge that the atti- 
tude of most people toward measures of civil 
defense is not just one of apathy; it is one 
of actual revulsion, revulsion against the stu- 
pidity of a war of nuclear dimensions, 
against the mental picture of the catas- 
trophic results of an attack. 

Thanks to our knowledge of the terrifying 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
thanks to the reports of the fearful results 
of the tests of larger bombs which have since 
taken place, thanks in part to the 
false idea stimulated by the book and movie 
“On the Beach” that all-out atomic war 
would inevitably destroy everyone in the 
world, the average in America has 
come to the conclusion that if such a war 
should take place he is doomed whatever he 


does, and that our enemies are doomed also. 


And this leads to the further conclusion 
that either we will have a peace of mutual 
terror or a war will occur and all will die. 

In either case, conveniently for those who 
choose to think this way, there is no purpose 
in making any exertion whatsoever. 

But the Russians have not come to these 
conclusions: For example, 60 million Rus- 
sians, 28 percent of population, have had 14 
hours of nuclear survival 

These 60 million Russians are permanently 
enlisted in the Russian civil defense organ- 
ization, the DOOSF. An equivalent level in 
Connecticut would be 700,000 people active 
in civil defense. 

There is a shelter in Moscow dug down 

1.300 feet which can accommodate all the 
inhabitants of the Kremlin. 

They clearly feel that efforts to survive are 
worth making, for they are making them. 

Communist doctrine teaches that the con- 
quest of the world by communism is his- 
torically inevitable. Translated into its sim- 
plest terms this means that our cold war 
enemies will continue to probe, to experi- 
ment, to raid, and to press until they 
achieve the aims their dogma prescribes for 
them. Every time that they act whether it 
is in Greece and Turkey, Iran, China, Viet- 
nam, Berlin, the Congo, or any other place 
they are risking nuclear war. Yet they 
continue. 

The corollary must be that we must lay 
wishful thinking aside and realize that a 
nuclear war is a possibility. 

Look at Berlin. We are pledged to defend 
@ small highly populated city area over 100 
miles from our nearest border whose ap- 
proaches are completely dominated by the 
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pledge every position of strength we have all 
over the world will be undermined. With 
the Russians ever more menacing, surely 
the spark is there, ready for ignition. 

And I would point out that if we survive 
this particular crisis we may expect another 
one, in another part of the world, to be 
served up to us shortly thereafter. The 
danger will be of long duration—it has been, 
is, and will be part of our daily lives. 

But if you will concede the possibility of 


da nuclear war, perhaps you will not concede 


the possibility that with preparation we can 
survive as individuals and as a nation. 
There is much literature on this subject, 
and it makes grim reading. However, what 
seems to stand out in everything that I have 
read is that while the blast and heat of ex- 
plosion would create at the target terrible 


destruction, very difficult to defend against 


the great danger to human life, the great 
threat to national and individual survival, 
would be nuclear fallout, against which it is 
entirely possible, and not difficult to protect 
yourself. Herman Kahn, in his book “On 
Thermonuclear War, indicates that a mini- 
mum effort on civil defense, with the ex- 
penditure, mainly on fallout protection, of 
$500 million by the Federal Government, a 
small sum in these inflated times, could save 
between 20 and 50 million lives. 
I have become convinced that with a 
commitment by the Federal, State and 
municipal governments and far more im- 
portant with a major effort by our citizens 
aided where necessary by one or more of 
those levels of government, we can survive 
and the first priority is fallout protection. 
What is fallout? It is billions of radio- 
active particles of earth and debris, sucked 
into the mushroom cloud of a nuclear bomb, 
which later fall back to the earth’s surface. 
The important things to remember about 
it are, first, that its ability to hurt or kill 
weakens rapidly; its radioactivity decays; 
and second, that it consists of particles 
The air is not poisoned—it is the particles 
which are poisoned. They lie where they 
fall, emitting radioactivity in every direction 
in a straight line. If you are behind a bar- 
rier which shields you from them as they 
lie and if you do not breathe them into your 
lungs and if you stay behind your barrier 
until they are sufficiently decayed to offer no 
further threat, you will survive. | 
I shall not go into the technicalities of 


fallout protection beyond saying this: most 


single family houses in Connecticut offer 
relatively easy possibilities of adequate pro- 


_ tection with some expenditure of time, effort, 


and money. Our cities, properly surveyed, 
can probably offer even better protection 


against fallout at a smaller price for those 


who live in multiple family dwellings, if 
preparations are made many public shelters 
can probably be created quite easily in pub- 
lic buildings, office buildings, and other 


places of public accommodation. An engi- 


neer I met and talked with the other day 
participated in a survey of Montgomery, 
Ala., not long ago and I have seen his 
report. Existing structures, without im- 
provement, offer a significant protection fac- 
tor for the entire population if properly 
utilized. In many cases, improvements can 


be made at low cost, which greatly increase 


this factor. 

Now let us consider our responsibilities. 
First, like good Americans, let us consider 
our duty to our country. The measures that 


you take and that the Federal, State, and 


municipal governments take, will certainly 
influence our enemies in their decisions 
about how much to dare, how aggressively 
to behave. 

Our entire defense, is based on our second- 
strike capacity, that is, our capacity to in- 
flict damage after we have been hit first. 


Clearly, it is our responsibility to minimize — 


the benefits accruing to the enemy who 
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strikes the first blow. Clearly, also, if we 
are going to deter attack, the enemy must 
be aware that a functioning United States 
will survive such an attack. A properly 
functioning, all-encompassing civil defense 
resting securely on a maximum effort by 
the individual citizen to provide himself 
with all-around security is as important to 
our foreign policy and national defense as 
our ability to strike the enemy. 

President Kennedy, in his acceptance 
speech, said, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you, ask what you can do for 
your country.” Here is an area where all of 


us can help. It must be a massive and a 


universal effort. Unless everyone has a place 
to go to, knows where it is, and knows that 
it has within it the means to protect and 
support life, it is not enough. Shelter for 
all, nothing less, must be our am. 

It is not necessary to stress the citizen’s 
responsibility to his family. Many have said 
to me “I don’t care for myself—if it hap- 
pens, it happens.” But most will react when 
it comes to their families, particularly their 
children who have all their lives still before 
them. 

Ask yourself now the question, “What 
would I do if the radio announced an at- 
tack?” If you don’t know, and most.don’t, 
then the time for you to do eS is 
now. 

So what should you do? 


1. As a first step, find the best suited 


place, preferably in your cellar, for your pro- 
tection. If you live in a multiple dwelling, 
it will probably be necessary to establish a 
joint approach to the problem with other 
families. 

2. It may be necessary to survive for 2 
weeks inside the shelter. Clearly, an extra 
supply of food and water must be made 


available, ready and waiting. Likewise, 


medical supplies should be there, for un- 
less you are a doctor, or are lucky enough 
to share-a shelter with a doctor, you will 
have to be your own. Other necessities are 
listed in civil defense pamphlets. 

3. Establish*a plan for what you and each 
member of your family are going to do in 
case of attack. There should be a check list 
to minimize the confusion created by panic. 

4. Arrange to make such improvements as 
you can to increase the shielding factor. 
Your improvements can run all the way from 
a completely blastproof underground shel- 
ter, at great expense, to sandbagging the 
cellar windows, Civil defense manuals are 
available to guide you on this. 

5. Pace the fact that the threat which 
hangs over us may endure for the rest of 
The improvements you 
may make will cost money; see to it that 
they are of lasting worth. Your expenditure 
of time, effort and money is like paying the 
premium on your fire insurance policy— 
you hope that what it buys will never be 
needed. But if it is needed, you want to 
have no question that it will give you the 
protection you have paid for. 


6. Look into your local civil defense effort. 


Get active in it and encourage others to do 


80. 

And while we are considering responsibili- 
ties, let us consider what your Federal, State 
and municipal governments should do for 
you. First, let me reiterate that the corner- 
stone of an adequate civil defense is what 
each citizen does for himself and his family. 
But he must have some assurances from the 
levels of government, and he must in many 
cases have some help. 

The major assurance that he must have 
is that before, during, and after any attack 
the government, whether it be Federal, State, 
city or town, will be there and functioning, 
and that it will be able to continue to pre- 
serve law and order. 


I will not comment upon the application 


of this to the Federal Government—its plans 


and preparations are no doubt ramified and 
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secret. But for the State government and for 
the municipal governments, this means 
sheltered control centers and.protection for 
those upon whom we must depend for guid- 
ance and sustenance after a fallout period 
ends. Our present lack of these facilities 
must be corrected. When the people emerge 
from their shelters they must have living 
leaders to whom they can turn. 

It is ridiculous to ask the citizen to mort- 
gage his property or his income to provide 
himself with 2 weeks’ protection which will 
end with the discovery that he is emerging 
into a world of chaos, without law and order, 
with no authority of government to tell him 
where to go for food or assistance or what 
to do to help the general effort to restore 
the situation. 

Governments, perhaps at all levels, must 
cooperate to identify and prepare places of 
public shelter in our towns and cities to 
add to the capacity provided by individual 
effort but not to replace it. In view of the 
mobility of our population it is obvious that 
any public place which can be easily con- 
verted to the protection of people should 
be so converted. I am glad to read of the 
conference on this of last Friday in Hartford. 
It is a matter of urgency. 

Upon government must rest the planning 
for weeks and months which would follow 
the fallout period in terms of decontamina- 


tion, food, water supply, and the whole agon- 


izing process of cleaning up debris and 
getting the economy back into working order. 

In addition to the assistance implied in 
identifying and improving shelters for pub- 
lic use, and in taking the responsibility for 
the postfallout emergency. Government has 
considerable responsibility for the encourage- 
ment and the direction of our citizens in 
their efforts to help themselves and the Na- 
tion. 

This includes, again on the State and 
municipal level: 

1. A clear statement of what we have as a 
result of our efforts to date; if, as I believe, 
we are largely unprepared at both levels, 
we should know it, and the knowledge 
should be coupled with clear plans for 
remedying our deficiencies. Unless we have 
public confidence in our civil defense effort 
the citizen will not do his part. He does 
not have confidence in it now. 

2. A major educational effort to make peo- 
ple recognize that we are in danger, and 
to help them prepare forit. I have suggested 
the enlistment of just such groups as are 
represented here at this meeting. The 
service clubs whose main aim and theme 
is service to the community have a real op- 
portunity and responsibility in this area of 
public indoctrination. And the State and 
municipal governments must enlist them 
and help them do the job. Let me state 
clearly that the solution of this problem of 
civil defense is a matter of leadership, lead- 
ership at all levels of government and in all 
segments of our life. Business must lead, 
labor must lead, the press must lead and 


these are clear indications, in this area of the 


State at least, that this is taking place. But 
the individual citizen must lead also. If 
someone who has the respect and confidence 
of his neighbors builds a shelter, some of 
them will follow suit, and then more will 
follow those. 

3. Quite clearly, action should be taken 
at whatever level is legally indicated to ex- 
empt shelter improvements from the prop- 
erty tax. 

4. Building codes must be reviewed and if 
necessary changed to make possible the con- 
struction of these emergency standby fa- 


cilities on a reasonable basis consonant with 


safety. 

5. It is quite obvious that financing for 
many will be a serious problem. My hat is 
off to Howard Smith and the Middletown 
Savings Bank for their lonely action in mak- 
ing low-cost loans available for this pur- 
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pose. But for a broad program I believe 
we shall have to look to the State. Some 
form of statewide low-cost financing program 
either by guarantees or direct loans should 
be considered as part of our approach to 
this problem. 

6. Some weeks back, I recommended an 
immediate study of all these problems by the 
Civil Defense Advisory Council with the pur- 
pose of producing an early report containing 
a minimum immediate program for State 
civil defense. I further stated that if such 
a minimum immediate program could not 
be attained within the limits of existing leg- 
islation and appropriations, the Governor 
should call a special session to implement it. 

I do not believe in rushing in to a special 
session on this or any other matter without 
a definite emergency and a definite series of 
proposals to act upon; I believe at this time 
the emergency exists but I do not believe the 
legislature should convene without a report 
to guide it. But the time for action is now, 
for by the same token, against the back- 
ground of our present posture in the world, 
if it is clear that certain reasonable things 
should be done to protect us we cannot 
wait until the spring of 1963. 

So much then for these responsibilities, 
yours to your country, and those of your 
government to you. Let us — oth they will be 

for the alternative is the possi- 
tions. 

I have made these remarks with the pur- 
pose in mind of persuading all who hear or 
read them that the possibility of nuclear war 
clearly exists, that a sound civil defense 
program (which we do not presently have) 
is essential to preventing nuclear war, that 
with proper precautions most of our people 
can survive, and that if they do the Nation 


will survive and recover from such an attack. 


If by our joint efforts to protect ourselves 
we avert war and thus waste those efforts in 
making them unnecessary it will be a glori- 
ous waste. If by failing to make an effort 
we contribute to the coming of war and 
waste 50 million lives it will be a waste of 


shame and horror. 


I have referred to those things which this 
Government can do and should do. Doubt- 


less there are many additional ideas I have 
not mentioned. The governments at all 


levels have their serious responsibilities in 
this matter. 

But, my friends, in this case to a degree 
unknown since the individual American 
provided his own protection on the frontier, 
the future of your families, the future of 
your town and State, the future of the Na- 
tion is up to you. 

It is time to recognize the facts of the 
situation. 

It is time to evaluate them in terms of 
survival. 

It is past time for a sense of urgency 
about this. 

Let us protéct our country and all it 
stands for by protecting ourselves. 


Imports Threaten Our Free System 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or | 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith a recent article from 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “Free- 
Trade Fight,” which contains an excel- 
lent account of the present strong shift 
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in the Congress toward modification of 
the reciprocal trade treaties and wide- 
spread demands for relief for American 
industries and workers from the very 
3 effects of the operation of these 

ws. 
Time and time again, over a long 
period of time, I have urged that these 
laws be reappraised, reevaluated and 
modified to enable American industry to 
survive and keep our f thful American 
workers employed. 

Day by day the situation is getting 
worse and is drastically affecting a broad 
3 of American industries, old and 


at hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will read this excellent article be- 
cause it points out very clearly the dire 
threat that current so-called reciprocal 
trade is posing for American industries 
and millions of workers and their fami- 
nee for our entire economic sys- 

It is clear that if some way cannot be 


found to check the impact of this in- 


creasing cutthroat competition from 
abroad, our industrial strength will wane 
and our economic system will be facing 
disaster with business failures and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

As I stated so many times, I strongly 
favor every possible measure of profit- 
able trade and commerce with other 
friendly nations. 

I am very anxious to support every 
and any law that would bring about this 
desirable result. But foreign trade, as it 
is now being conducted under the trade 
treaties, is a one-way street, and while 
imports rise, exports decrease. 

It should be evident that the Congress 
must take early action, if we would pre- 
serve here in this country the proper 
climate for our free enterprise, indus- 
trial prosperity, full-time employment 
and national progress and advance- 
ment commensurate with the dynamic 
demands of the space age. 

I urge that Congress and the executive 
department of the Government give these 
matters attention at the earliest possible 
time, so that further encroachments by 
foreign imports upon our domestic econ- 
omy, which are sapping its vitality, and 
threatening our way of life, can be 
stopped, and a sound and sane Gade 
program be inaugurated. 

The article follows: 

PROTECTIONISTs GAIN, Perm. 1962 

Brm ror More Liserat Law—Camena, Ranro 

UNEMPLOYMENT Is a Factror—A SHIFT IN 

THE SOUTHERN VIEW 

(By John A. Grimes) 

WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy’s freer 
trade drive in 1962 will face a towering ob- 
stacle: congressional protectionist sentiment 
of a magnitude not seen since the high-tariff 
twenties. 

Well in advance of next administra- 
tion push to extend and liberalize th recip- 
rocal trade law, demands for defense against 
import competition are swelling mightily. 
Members of both parties from many parts of 
the land are responding to home-State com- 
plaints from industry and labor about real or 
‘threatened damage from the rising influx of 
foreign goods. There are growing rumblings 
of discontent about the effectiveness of pres- 
ent safeguards. Scarcely a week goes by 
without a new speech on the House or Sen- 
ate floor calling for import quotas on some 
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“You can start with bread along the Ca- 
nadian border and go all the way down to 
strawberries on the Mexican border; I don't 
think you can find many holes in the map 
where there isn’t a complaint from someone 
about imports,” remarks a key House official. 

A House Democrat runs through this list of 
plaintiff industries: Coal, some steel, pot- 
tery, cement, oil, glass, some machinery, lead 
and zinc, cameras, transistor radios, all kinds 
of textiles, clothing, baseball gloves, fishing 
rods—all these and more are howling about 
imports.” And, he adds, “Congressmen are 
listenirg now.” 

| PROTECTIONIST RESOLUTION 

Sample response: More frequent introduc- 
tions of the perennial protectionist resolu- 
tion urging that the Senate and House de- 
clare it “the sense of Congress” that no more 
tariff-casing agreements be negotiated by 
the executive branch during the remaining 
life of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expiring next year. This resolution has been 
introduced more than 70 times this session, 
compared with some 40 last year. 

“This isn’t a case of the same old protec- 
tionist groups making more noise,” cautions 
a longtime House stalwart for freer trade 
who has been doing some private sampling. 
“This time there's more of em.“ An ardent 
protectionist who has done his own. polling 
cheerfully agrees, We're the strongest we've 
been since the first reciprocal trade law in 
1934,” he enthuses. 

A potent combination of political and eco- 
nomic forces underlies this gain in strength. 
The departure of President Eisenhower, for 
one thing, has put more Republicans in the 
protectionist column. Mr. Eisenhower 
dragged a lot of kicking and screaming Re- 
publicans along with him on trade” asserts 
a key legislator. “Now that he’s gone, they're 
reverting to type.” Senator BENNETT, of 
Utah, who backed Ike on trade legislation 
in 1958, is urging safeguards now against 
certain meat imports. Also, almost all of the 
GOP’s 21-seat gain in the House in the 1960 

election is counted a phus for protectionism. 


SOUTHERN VIEW CHANGES 


On the Democratic side, the southerners 
who began abandoning their traditional 
free-trade stance as Dixie industrialized are 
turning more protectionist as foreign inva- 
sion of their markets grows. 

This year influential Democratic Repre- 
sentative Vinson, of Georgia, engineered a 
demonstration in which some 70 textile- 
State lawmakers, mostly Democrats, stood 
up on the House floor and demanded import 
controls. Senator Brno is backing away from 
his traditional support of — legis- 
lation. 

More borderstate and ben Demo- 
crats are heading the same way. Even such 
liberal Senators as Muskie of Maine and 
McCartuy of Minnesota want to require con- 
sideration of foreign wage rates in any de- 
cision on relief from import competition. 
Outspoken for more protection is New York’s 
Representative Stratton, whose upstate dis- 
‘trict encompasses such import-affected in- 
dustries as textiles, gloves, and General Elec- 
tric Co.’s heavy electrical equipment works 
at Schenectady. More and more northern 
Congressmen are feeling the heat from local 
unions, including those of Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers, even though national 
labor leaders favor liberalized trade. 

Much of this pressure is prompted by the 
fact that unemployment on a seasonally 
adjusted basis has remained at almost 7 per- 
cent of the labor force despite economic re- 
covery. “If you’ve got any unemployment in 
your district at all, you have a hard time 
justifying a free trade position,” asseris a 
midwestern Democrat. Another lawmaker 
complains: “Whatever may be the cause of 
unemployment, imports get the blame.” 


September 23 


MACHINERY, TEXTILE IMPORTS UP 


The incoming tide of foreign goods clearly 
is increasing in amount and variety. Spurred 
by economic recovery in this country, U.S. 
imports Jumped in July, the latest month for 


which figures are available, to the highest 


monthly level since September 1959. At 
nearly $1.4 billion, adjusted for seasonal 
fluctuation, this was 16 percent over the 
June level and 9 percent above that of July 
last year. Increases were reported in U.S. 
purchases of machinery, vehicles, metals, and 
textile products. Not only is there a rising 
flow from long-time suppliers abroad, but 
newly developing lands are seeking out the 
rich American market. One recently intro- 
duced item: tennis rackets from Pakistan. 

Obviously the rising winds of protection- 
ism on Capitol Hill portend a major battle 
against the administration’s attempt to ex- 
tend the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and push into new ground. 
Rather than trimming back past trade con- 
cessions, White House officials are hunting 
ways to open the domestic market wider to 
foreign producers. The key aim: To sup- 
ply Mr. Kennedy with bargaining tools to 
prevent U.S. goods from being closed out 
of trading blocs abroad, such as Europe's 
six-nation Common Market. Instead of the 
cumbersome item-by-item tariff-cutting au- 
thority first handed President Roosevelt and 
extended 11 times since then, Mr. Kennedy 


may seek new powers to slash import duties 


on a broad range of commodities. 

“Uniess the present mood of Congress 
changes completely, any idea that the ad- 
ministration can get approval of this sort 
of thing is sheer fantasy,” snaps a South- 
ern Democrat. 


A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD 


Even now, protectionists are working to 
build a solid case against trade liberaliza- 
tion next year. Democratic Representative 
Dent, of Pennsylvania, a consistent foe of 
freer trade, heads a House subcommittee 
that has collected evidence from far and 


wide of import damage to U.S. employment. 


So far, Mr. Dent’s group has delved into 
textiles and cheese and has even taken tes- 
timony on the effect of foreign airlines’ in- 
vasion of the United States on employment 
of American pilots. In the works: A sub- 
committee trip to Hollywood to inquire into 
the effects of foreign film imports on US. 
moviemaking. 

Although has not had major 
trade legislation to deal with at this session, 
significant indicators of increased protec- 
tionist power keep showing up in legislative 
measures. House lawmakers wrote into the 
foreign aid authorization bill a provision 
barring loans to nations for building or 
running any plants that would produce 
goods in competition with US. manufac- 
tfirers, unless such nations promised to 
limit exports to this country to 10 percent 
of annual output. Although a Senate- 
House conference eased the restriction to 
20 percent, the amendment stayed in the 
measure. | 

Protectionists claim credit for the pres- 
sures that brought insertion of a “stiff in- 
terpretation” into the treaty for U.S. mem- 
bership in the 20-nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Reflecting concern over possible dilution by 
the organization of this country’s control of 
its Own trade policies, the provision speci- 
fied that U.S. membership would neither 
lessen nor expand this Nation’s sovereign 
powers. | 

DEMANDS FOR RELIEF 

What many lawmakers want as a price for 
any support for trade liberalization is some 
firm assurance of more relief for import- 
injured industries. Such help could take the 
form of administration-proposed import 
quotas for certain products, or simply of 
greater Presidential acceptance of Tariff 
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Commission recommendations for curbing 
imports or raising tariffs to protect do 
producers. | 
Strong words of warning have come from 
Mr. Vinson, one of the administration’s 


ablest vote-getters among southern Demo- 


crats: Unless quotas are imposed that will. 


provide the necessary protection to the tex- 
tile industry in the United States, I think I 
can safely predict that at least some of the 
Members who voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1958 will have sec- 
ond thoughts if a bill to extend the act is 
presented on the floor in 1962.” . 

Since he spoke, the United States has 
worked out an agreement with 16 nations to 
reduce cotton textile imports to this country 
and reroute some of the flow to other lands. 
How effective it will be in curbing the com- 
petition and relaxing congressional pressure 
for action remains to be seen. 

“This administration has got to recognize 
that industries are getting hurt,” declares a 
key Southern Democrat. “Kennedy can’t go 
on ignoring Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions as Eisenhower did.“ 

CURBING PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Of 35 recent cases in which relief was 


recommended by the Tariff Commission, 


Congressman STRATTON of New York relates, 
22 were turned down by the White House— 
“a sorry percentage,” he scoffs. 
sort of thing, protectionists would like to 
make Tariff Commission recommendations 
mandatory, rather than leaving final judg- 
ment up to the President; such a sharp 
change does not seem likely to be adopted 
soon, however. 


Congress mood is not lost on the admin- 


istration, in any case. Indeed, some law- 


makers suspect Mr. Kennedy has recently 


been careful to avoid a congressional re- 
buff on tariffs. He sent back for further 
study recent unanimous Tariff Commission 
recommendations for relief for domestic in- 
dustries against imports of baseball gloves, 
ceramic mosaic tile, and certain kinds of 
A Presiden- 
tial no,“ they suggest, might have been 
overridden by a two-thirds vote of Congress 
a check provided in the 1958 extension of 
the trade law. : 

In both the substance and presentation 
of its 1962 trade proposals, the administra- 
tion will strive to anticipate and overcome 
congressional objections. A key feature of 
its new program is expected to be a broad 
new plan to ease the impact of further 
tariff cuts. Rather than relying on higher 
tariffs or import quotas to protect domestic 
industries, the plan would emphasize in- 
creased -Government help to rehabilitate 
companies, industries or communities hard 
hit by imports. 

Soon Cabinet officials and their top aides 
will start beating the drums for the new 
trade approach, promises one official. “Once 
the President gets into the fight,” insists 
another, “it will put a whole new perspec- 
tive on things.” To help cultivate support 
for freer-trade plans both in Congress and 
in the business world, Mr. Kennedy has al- 
ready named a Republican banker, Howard 
C. Petersen, as a special White House assist- 
ant. 

The administration’s congressional allies 
won't be idle, either. One administration 
lieutenant in the House remarks: “I expect 
to do a lot of talking on this matter be- 
tween sessions.” Democratic Representative 
Boces of Louisiana, a long-time battler for 
freer trade, plans public hearings next 
month by his Foreign Economic Policy Sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. He expects the testimony will provide 
much ammunition against the protection- 
ist attack. Mr. Boccs has also signed up 
former Secretary of State Herter to help 
head a study of world economic and trade 
problems. 


To stop this 
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Cuba: The Record Set Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, much has been written and said 


since the ill-fated Cuban invasion as 
to where the responsibility should rest 
for this tragic failure. It has been most 
disconcerting to view the efforts of some 


of some critics to fix the total blame on 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff and dedicated 
people in the CIA. 

Many have asked why can’t the record 
be set straight so that all Americans 
can know just who was responsible for 
this debacle that did so much to lower 
the prestige of America. 

We have such a document now that is 
complete in detail. It is an objective 
statement of the activities that led up 
to the landings at the Bay of Pigs. 

A real service has been performed by 
Mr. Charles J. V. Murphy who has writ- 
ten an article entitled “Cuba: The Rec- 


ord Set Straight,” published in the 1961 


issue of Fortune magazine. | 

It is plain, Mr. Speaker, that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the President of 
the United States and with his principal 
appointed advisers in the White House, 
in the Department of State, and the 
United Nations. Let’s have no more talk 
about the Joint Chiefs of Staff and/or 


the CIA being responsible for this fiasco. 


Mr. Speaker, the record is clear and 
I submit herewith the article by Mr. 
Murphy that does in fact set the record 
straight. I urge all Americans to read 
it and request unanimous consent to 
include herewith as a portion of my re- 
marks the above-referenced article. 

CuBa: THE Recorp Set SrraicHT 
(By Charles J. V. Murphy) 

Not long ago, at President Kennedy’s daily 
staff meeting, the special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, McGeorge Bundy, 
opened the proceedings by noting, “Sir, we 
have four matters up for discussion this 
morning.” The President was not in a zest- 
ful mood. “Are these problems which I in- 
herited?” as asked. “Or are they problems 
of our own making?” “A little of both,” was 


Bundy's tactful answer. 


The exchange revealed a new and saving 
humility. Some days after this incident, 
Kennedy addressed the Nation on the sub- 
ject of Berlin. The ebullience, the air of 
self-assurance that marked his first month 
in office had gone. He spoke earnestly to his 
countrymen but his words were also aimed at 
Premier Khrushchev, who up to this point 
had appeared not to be listening. This time 
Kennedy did get through to Moscow; and 
any lingering doubt about the American de- 
termination to defend Berlin was dispelled 
by the response of the American people. 


The President’s will to stand firm was clear, 


and the Nation was with him. 

Nevertheless, in any full review of John 
Kennedy's first months in office, there must 
be reported a failure in administration that 
will continue to inhibit and trouble Ameri- 
can foreign policy until it is corrected. This 
failure raises a fair question: whether Ken- 
nedy has yet mastered the governmental ma- 


events, beginning with Laos, that culmi- 
nated in the disaster in the Bay of Pigs. 
Fortune is publishing the account for one 
urpose—to set the record straight for con- 


general surmise that our long- | 
range prospects of holding the new and weak 
nations of southeast Asia in the Western 
camp were doubtful in the extreme. In 
this respect, he was leaning toward the Lipp- 
mann-Stevenson-Fulbright view of strat- 
egy. This school holds that U.S. power is 
overcommitted in southeast Asia, and that 
the proper aim for US. diplomacy there 
should be to reduce local frictions by mold- 
ing the new states as true neutrals. 

The U.S. position in Laos had become 
acute while Dwight Eisenhower was still in 
Office. Eisenhower must therefore bear a 
considerable part of the blame for the US. 
failure; he let a situation go from bad to 
worse, and indeed he apologized to Kennedy 
for leaving a mess,” and that it might take 
the intervention of US. troops to redeem it. 
There had been a moment when the strug- 
gle in Laos had turned in favor of the pro- 
U.S. forces under Gen. Phoumi Nosavan, 
the former Defense Minister: In a series of 
small but decisive engagements, more by 
maneuver than by shooting, Phoumi even- 
tually took the capital, Vientiane, early in 
December, but at this point the Russians. 
intervened openly on the side of the Com- 
munist faction, the Pathet Lao. In con- 
cert with a large-scale push by well-trained 
troops from North Vietnam, they introduced 
a substantial airlift into northern Laos (an 
operation that still is continuing). 

The collapse of the Royal Lao Army then 
became inevitable unless the United States 
came in with at least equal weight on 
Phoumi’s side. One obvious measure was to 
put the airlift out of business. The job 
could have been done by volunteer“ pilots 
and the challenge would at least have estab- 
lished, at not too high an initial risk for the 
United States, how far the Russians were 
prepared to go. Another measure would have 
been to bring SEATO forces into the battle, 
as the SEATO treaty provided. 

In the end, Eisenhower decided to sheer 
away from both measures. The State De- 
partment was apposed to stirring up India 
and the other Asian neutrals. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter agreed in principle 


to heel his own desk officers ang the policy 
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; whether they understand the use of power 
in world politics. The matter is of vital im- 
— arise around the world—in the Middle East, 
: — rs in Africa, in the Par East, in Central Bu- 
rope—the U.S. Government must be in top 
form, and possibly even, as Kennedy himself 
Administrative confusions came to light 
: most vividly in the Cuban disaster. That 
story is told here for the first time in ex- 
ground of the US. reversal in Laos, which 
* — in itself should not be underestimated: 
Laos, once in the way of becoming a buffer 
. 2 for its non-Communist neighbors, is all but 
finished; now, in South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh 
. Pin. a stout friend of the United States, ; 
is under murderous attack by Communist 
guerrillas; the US. loss of face is being felt 
| from..the Philippines to Pakistan, and in 
the long run the damage may prove to be 
5 . even more costly than thaé caused by Cuba. 
Let us turn back then to the train of 
— 
cerned Americans. 
| Kennedy, from the day he took office, was 
loath to act in Laos. He was confident that 
he understood the place and use of power 
in the transactions of the Nation, but he 
j was baffled by this community of elephants, 
— 
— . — — 
— 
1 that the independence of Laos had to be 
maintained, yet he was unable to bring ‘ 
| 


that even 
the 


mitted US. policy 
that Laos was worth fighting for. Even the 
modest additional support that the Defense 
Department tried to extend to Phoumi's 
U.S.-equipped battalions in the field dur- 
ing the last weeks of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was diluted by reason of the 
conflict between Defense and State. Under 

of Defense James Douglas was 
later to say, “By the time a message to the 
field had been composed in Washington, it 
had ceased to be an operational order and 
had become a philosophical essay.“ And 
a vexed Phoumi was to exclaim that the rea- 
soning of the American Ambassador, Win- 
throp Brown, was beyond his simple Orien- 
tal mind. “His Excellency insists that my 
troops be rationed to a few rounds of am- 
munition per man. He tells me that I must 
not start a world war. But the enemy is 
at my throat.” 


After the passed to 


nedy in January, Phoumi’s position was still 
not completely hopeless, if he had been 
to get adequate help. But early in 


fortunate action was the turning. point in 
his part of the war. For the relative ease 
with which it was done raised in Washing- 
ton the question of whether Phoumi’s troops 
had the will to fight. 

By then Kennedy was committed to the 
Cuba operation. He therefore now had to 
reckon with the very real possibility, were 
US. forces to become involved in Laos, of 
having to back off from Cuba. 

At this juncture Kennedy's foremost need 
‘was a clear reading of Soviet intentions. 
For this he turned to his demonologists.“ 
the New Frontier’s affectionate term for its 
Soviet experts. The most influential among 
them— Charles EB. Bohlen, State’s senior 
Sovietologist, and Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson at Moscow—were agreed that 
’ Khrushchev personally had too much respect 
for U.S. power to stir it into action, as Stalin 
had carelessly done in Korea. Yet, while 
Khrushchev was plainly his pref- 
erence for “salami” tactics, it was impossible 
to judge how big a slice he was contemplat- 
ing, or whether he was being pushed by Mao 
Tse-tung. The only reading available to 
Kennedy was, in a word, ambiguous. Maybe 
2 was moving into a vacuum in 

Laos just to keep out Mao. If so, then the 
least chancy response for the United States 
Was to assume that Ehrushchev would be 
satisfied with a thin slice in Laos, and to 
maneuver him toward a compromise—a neu- 
tral government in which, say, the Pathet 
Lao would have some minor representation. 

This cOurse was urged by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and also was being pressed 
by Prime Minister Macmillan in — i It 
came to be known as Track Two. It was 
intended to lead to a cease-fire followed by 
negotiation. Oppositely, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff still believed, as they. did under Eisen- 
hower, that the military challenge demanded 
a military showdown: action by the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, under which 
a. mixed allied force, including Americans, 
would move into Laos and take over the 
defense of the important cities, thereby free- 
ing the Royal Laotian Army to move into the 
field without risk of being sapped by subver- 
sion. in the rear. This option was labeled 
Track One, and it was favored as well by 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara and 
his deputy, Roswell Gilpatric. 

While Kennedy favored Track Two and 
supported a conciliatory note that Macmil- 
lan sent to Moscow, he decided he also 
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had to make a show of starting down 
Track One, in case the political gamble 
failed. He permitted himself a dramatic 
gesture. At his televised press conference 
on March 23, he addressed himself somberly 


to a map of Laos—a country “far away“ but 


in a world that is “small.” Its independ- 
ence, he went on, “runs with the safety of 
us all,” and in language that all but told 


8 that he was in for a fight, ne 


umplied that the United States was preparing 
to go to its defense. There was, meanwhile, 
a tremendous deployment of U.S. forces in 
the Far East, involving the 57th Fleet 
and Maine combat units on Okinawa. The 
Army’s strategic-strike units in the United 
States were made ready. A belated effort 
was made to buck up Phoumi’s forces with 
an increased flow of fighting gear. U.S. mili- 
tary “advisers” went into the field with his 
battalions. Against this background, on 
March 26, Kennedy went to Key West and 
met Macmijlan, who was on a visit to the 
West Indies. The Prime Minister made it 


clear that Britain considered Laos hardly 


worth a war, and wanted no part in a SEATO 
action. (De Gaulle, in a separate exchange, 
had told Kennedy flatly that France would 
not fight in Laos.) 

From that point on, the idea of a military 
showdown in Laos looked less and less attrac- 
tive to the President. He did issue one 
warning to the Russians that might have 
been construed as having a military tone. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


‘called at the White House and Kennedy 


took him into the rose garden, beyond ear- 
shot of his staff, and said, “The United 
States does not intend to stand idly by while 
you take over Laos.” But that was the last 
run along Track One. 

By then, Rusk was in Bangkok for a meet- 
ing of the SEATO powers, still hoping to ex- 
tract from the meeting at least a strong 
statement that would condemn the Soviet 
intervention in Laos and reassert the deter- 
mination of the SEATO powers to defend 


the new nations of Southeast Asia. In this 


mission Rusk failed. None of the ranking 
Democratic Congressmen, or Republican, 
spoke up in favor of intervention. More- 
over, when Kennedy pressed the military 
chiefs for specific recommendations, he got 
divided answers. Gen: Thomas White, 
then Air Force Chief of Staff, and Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, were both confident that the Commu- 
nist penetration could be defeated and Laos 
saved. They said that since the Communists 
could throw far more manpower into the 
battle, the U.S. war plan would have to in- 
clude the possible use of tactical nuclear 
weapons on a limited scale. They main- 
tained, however, that a clear U.S. resolution 
to employ nuclear weapons, if there was a 
need, might in itself further 
Communist penetration. Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, the n of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. George H. 
Decker, Army Chief of Staff, had much less 
confidence in the US. ability to stop the 
Communists. Lemnitzer expressed the ap- 
prehension that U.S. military action in Laos 
might be matched by Red China and Russia 
in a fast reopening of the war in Korea. 


Two such wars, by his calculation, might. 


require no fewer than 20 U.S. divisions, more 
than the Army had in its entire order of 
battle, as well as general mobilization to 
support them. 

“In effect, Kennedy demanded, you're 
telling me that I can’t do anything—without 
starting a nuclear war?” This, he swore, 
he’d never do, which by itself was a startling 
reversal of a fundamental premise of the 
Eisenhower strategy: that U.S. forces would 
have recourse to nuclear tactical weapons 


on whatever scale the pursuit of US. ob- 


jectives required. The White House, while 
conceding to the Communists the option of 
uninhibited escalation, would not tolerate 
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even a limited escalation on the nuclear 
side by our own forces. Any military move 
in Laos therefore seemed hopeless. 

The fear of the nuclear escalation factor 
became the sanction for the policy that was 
pursued thereafter. In light of this, the 
scene of Kennedy addressing himself to the 
map of Laos, in his first appearance as Com- 
mander in Chief, is now memorable for its 
fleeting revelation of a spirited man who was 
eager to present himself as a strong Presi- 
dent, but who all too quickly turned unsure 
of his principal resource of power. 

The chiefs, although they took different 
views of the risks of the Laos situation, were 
fundamentally agreed on a central point. 
And that was that the United States had to 
be prepared to employ tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. But Kennedy and his civilian strate- 
gists, moving away from the nuclear base 
of the Eisenhower strategy, read into their 
professional differences a bankruptcy of 
means and doctrine. The low esteem in 
which Kennedy began to hold the military 
leaders whom he inherited from the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been con- 
cealed. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara is rewrit- 
ing the Eisenhower strategic doctrine, in 
collaboration with the political scientists at 
the White House and State. The backing 
away from nuclear strategy, which ended in 
the U.S. retrea in Laos, is now being formal- 
ized by McNamara. (His prescription will 
call for a conventional base for NATO strat- 
egy in the defense of Berlin.) 

So there was, by early April, even as Laos 
was slipping farther and farther below Ken- 
nedy’s horizon, a breakdown of communica- 
tion between the political and the military 
sides of the Government, and this would con- 
tribute largely to the failure of Kennedy’s 
next venture. 

The Cuba affair has been called the Amer- 
ican Suez. In the sense that Suez, too, was 
an utter fiasco, the bracketing is wryly ac- 
curate. There is, however, a clear difference 
between the two operations. Il-managed 
as it was, the Suez invasion would have suc- 
ceeded had not Eisenhower used the in- 
fluence of the United States to bring three 
Allies—Britain, France, and Israel—to a 
humiliating halt. (It should be recorded 
that neither Britain, France, nor Israel made 
any critical comment on the U.S. excursion 
in Cuba.) In Cuba the defeat was wholly 
self-inflicted. Even as the expedition was 
creeping into the Bay of Pigs, just before 
midnight of April 16, thé political overseers 
back in Washington were in the process of 
knocking out of the battle plan the final, 
irreducible element needed for victory. 

If the U.S. military are without a peer in 
any one technique of warfare, it is in put- 
ting forces ashore across a hostile beach. 
For the Bay of Pigs, all the necessary means 
were at Kennedy’s hand. It was, by the 
standards of Gen. David M. Shoup’s ma- 
rines, an elementary amphibious operation 
in less than battalion strength. And, indeed, 
as a tactieal exercise, it was well devised 
and daringly and successfully led. But 
after the strategists at the White House and 
State had finished plucking it apart, it be- 
came an operatiqn that would have dis- 
graced even the Albanians. When Kennedy 
looked around for the blunderer, he found 
him everywhere and nowhere. Practically 
everybody in his inner group of policy 
movers and shakers had been in on the 
planning. 

Only after the disaster was upon them did 
he and his men realize that a venture which 
was essentially a military one had been fa- 
tally compromised in order to satisfy political 
considerations. One not unfriendly official 
who also served under Eisenhower was later 
to observe: “Cuba was a terrific jolt to this 
new crowd because it exposed the fact that 
they hadn’t really begun to understand the 
meaning and consequences of action—the 
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use or misuse of power, in other words. 
had blamed Ike’s apparent inaction on inde- 
cision and plain laziness. Cuba taught them 
that action, any kind of serious action, is 
hard and certainly no safe business for ama- 
teurs.” 

The idea for the invasion had taken root 
during the early summer of 1960. By then, 
thousands of defectors from Castro’s Cuba 
were in the United States. Many of them 
were professional soldiers. The job of organ- 
izing and training them was given to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as the Govern- 
ment’s principal mechanism for mounting 
covert operations of this sort. It became and 


remained to the end the specific responsi- 


bility of one of the CIA’s top deputies, Rich- 
ard M. Bissell, a former economist who is 
also a highly practical executive. Among his 
other first-class accomplishments, Bissell had 
masterminded the U-2 operation, which was, 
until it finally missed, as one day it had to, 
the most economical and comprehensive in- 
novation in espionage in modern times. 
Training camps for the exiles were set up 
in a district in western Guatemala offering 
some privacy. The original idea was to feed 
the recruits back into Cuba, to reinforce the 
several thousand anti-Castro guerrillas al- 
ready established in the mountains. Toward 
the autumn, however, a more ambitious and 
riskier project came under tentative consid- 
eration. Castro was organizing large forma- 
tions of militia and was obviously bent on 
crushing the counterrevolutionary move- 
ment before the Cuban populace caught fire. 
With a view to saving movement, it was 
proposed to build up an invasion force big 
enough to seize and to hold on the Cuban 


shore a beachhead sufficiently deep for the 


expedition to proclaim a govern- 


provisional 
ment, and so provide a rallying base for the 


discontented. By this time, too, the rudi- 


ments of an anti-Castro air force were in 


training nearby. The planes, however, were 
all obsolete—mostly propeller-driven B-26˙8, 
twin- 
that had been redeemed from the Air Force’s 
graveyard. Associated with them was a 


troop-carrying squadron with which a small 


detachment of paratroopers was training. 
During the summer and fall of 1960, Eisen- 
hower from time to time personally reviewed 
the scheme. In late November, the last time 
it came up for his comprehensive review, an 
operational plan had not yet crystallized; no 
timetable for action had been set. Across 
the Potomac at the Pentagon, Under Secre- 
tary of Defense Douglas, who was charged 
with quasi-military operations under the 
noncommittal category of collateral cold war 
activities, was keeping a watchful eye on the 
project, and releasing such military talent 
and gear as the CIA requisitioned. Neither 
he nor the Joint Chiefs of Staff (whose con- 
nection with the project remained informal 
at this stage) believed that much good 
would flow from an attack made by Cubans 
alone. For one thing, the resources then 
available permitted the training of only 300 
men or so, and the air unit had but a dozen 
Planes. This was hardly enough to bring 
down a tough, well-armed regime, and Doug- 
las repeatedly counseled more realism in the 
planning. Indeed, it was taken for granted 
by Douglas and the others directly concerned 
that a landing in force could not possibly be 
brought off unless the expedition was shep- 
herded to the beach by the U.S. Navy (either 
openly or in disguise), and covered by air 
power in whatever amount might be neces- 
Sary. Eisenhower, the commander of Nor- 
mandy, understood this well enough. | 


YOU MAY HAVE TO SEND TROOPS IN. 


It became obvious toward the end of 1960 
that Ike would be out of office well before an 
effective force would be ready. So the deci- 
how uous should be the U.S. share, 
and in what role, was no longer his to make. 
Given the relaxed attitude at the White 


bombers of World War II vintage 
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They House, the military chiefs also relaxed; mili- 


tary concern for the enterprise sank to the 
“Indians”—from the four-star level to the 
colonels on the Joint Staff who had been ad- 
vising the CIA in such matters as training 
and tactics. Bissell was encouraged, on the 
one hand, to go forward with preparations 
for an invasion, but he was cautioned to be 
ready to fall back to the more modest ob- 
jective of simply generating a supply of 
reinforcements for the anti-Castro forces in 
the mountains. 

Before Eisenhower was fully rid of his re- 
sponsibility, however, a number of dis- 
quieting developments combined to impart 
to the enterprise an air of emergency. It 
was established that Castro was to start re- 
ceiving, early in 1961, substantial deliveries 


of Soviet jet fighters, and that pilots to man 


them were already being trained in Czecho- 
slovakia. From all indications, these would 
provide him, by early summer, with an air 
force that would be more than enough to 
extinguish the last chance of a successful 
invasion by Cuban exiles; it would be by 
all odds the most powerful air force in Latin 
America. Two other developments were 
scarcely less worrisome. Castro was 
progress in his systematic destruction of his 
enemies in the mountains, upon whose co- 
operation the invasion counted, and there 
was no way, save by an overt air supply, to 
get guns and ammunition to them. The 
stability of the exile movement itself was, 
moreover, coming into question. Warring 
political factions threatened to split their 
ranks, and men who had trained long and 
painstakingly were impatient over the failure 
of their American advisers to set a sailing 
date. The feeling took hold of them and 
their American sponsors that it was to be in 
the spring or never. 
After -his election, Kennedy had been 
briefed fairly frequently on the Cuba situa- 
tion, along with that in Laos. As his hour 
of authority: approached, the question of 
what to do about Cuba was increasingly on 
his mind. The problem had a personal an- 
gle. In his fourth television debate with 


permitting 
communism to seize a base thefe, “only 90 
miles off the coast of the United States.” 
He discussed Cuba, along with Laos, at 
length in both of his preinaugural talks 
with Eisenhower, and by his stipulation. 
Ike was inclined to rank Cuba below Laos 
in terms of urgency, but Cuba clearly wor- 
ried him. In their second conversation Ike 
said: “It’s already a bad situation. You 
may have to send troopsin.” | 

THE FIRST NECESSITY: CONTROL OF THE AIR 

On taking office, Kennedy at once called 
for a detailed briefing on the condition and 
prospects of the U-.S.-fostered operation. 
This information was supplied by Allen W. 
Dulles, the Director of the CIA, and by Bis- 
sell. After Kennedy had heard them out he 
decided that he had to have from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a technical opinion of the 
feasibility of the project. It is at this point 
that the locus of responsibility begins to be 
uncertain. 

The operation was not a Department of 
Defense responsibility. Only once before, in 
early Jandary. had the chiefs formally re- 
viewed the plan, at Eisenhower's invitation. 
Now they were asked only for an “appre- 
ciation” of its validity. The enterprise, 
moreover, had expanded considerably in 
scope and aim in the past few months. With 
more than 100,000 Cuban refugees In the 
United States, recruiting had stepped up, 
and the organizers were at this point aiming 
at a landing force of about 1,000 men. An 
operational plan for a landing on the south 
coast of Cuba, near the town of Trinidad, 
was finally beginning to jell. There the 
country was open, with good roads leading 
into the Escambray Mountains and the 
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rillas. Aiso cranked into the plan were in- 
genious schemes—a barrage of radiobroad- 
casts from nearby islands and showers of 
pamphlets from tended to 
vanize the anti-Castro Cubans in the cities 
and villages into demonstrations as the in- 
struck. never explicitly | 
claimed by the CIA that a general 
was immediately in the cards; the intention 
was to sow enough chaos during the first 
hours to prevent Castro from smashing the 
invasion on the beach. Once the beachhead 
was consolidated, however, and if fighting 
gear went forward steadily to the guerrillas 
elsewhere in Cuba, the planners were con- 
fident that a mass revolt. could be stim- 
ulated. 
Finally, the plan still assumed that U.S. 
military help would be on call during the 
. Castro’s air force consisted of not 
quite twoscore planes—a dozen or 80 ob- 
solete B-26’s, plus about the same number 


relative air advantage manifold. Hence the 
absolute necessity of knocking out Castro's 
air power, or at least reducing it to impo- 
by the time the ground battle was 


judged the tactical elements sound and, in- 


to appraise the training and the equipment 
of the forces. A team of officers was sent to 
Guatemala. On the basis of its report, the 
chiefs made several recommendations, but 
again their assessment was favorable. 

Late in January, Kennedy authorized the 
CIA to lay on the invasion plan, but he 
warned that he might call the whole opera- 
tion off if he had a change of mind as to its 
wisdom. D-day was tentatively fixed for . 
March 1 but this proved impossible to meet. 
For one thing, it took some time to organize 
the quarrelsome exiles in New York and 
Miami into a workable coalition that would 
sponsor the expedition. For another, it was 
decided that a battalion of about 1,400 men 


was needed to secure a beachhead, and that 


the force, which called itself the Cuban 
— should be beefed up generally. In 

of these developments, the tar- 
get date kept slipping until it finally came 
firm as April 17. . 


— 
— 
of obsolete British Sea Furies, also slow, 
propellér-driven airplanes. But in addition 
* there - were seven or eight T-33 jet trainers, 
the remnants of an earlier U.S. transaction 
: with the Batista government, so the force 
a was not the pushover it appeared at first 
glance. Armed with rockets, these jets 
would be more than a match in a battle for 
the exiles’ B-26’s. The scheme was to destroy 
| : them on the ground in advance of the land- 
| ing, by a series of attacks on Castro’s air- 
7 fields; should the T-33’s escape the first 
surprise blow, there would be ample oppor- 
| tunity to catch them later on the ground 
while they were being refueled after an ac- 
‘ tion. In any event a U.S. carrier would be 
f close by, below the horizon, and one or two 
of its tactical jets could presumably supply 
— — — — 
4 ; required in an emergency. 
— —x 
5 the operation would hinge on the B—26’s 
, controlling the air over the beachhead. And 
1 the margins that the planners accepted were 
7 narrow to begin with. The B20 were to 
‘ operate from a staging base in a Central 
: American country more than 500 miles from 
richard Nixon, he had sharply blamed the Cube. ‘Tho — take 
F than 6 hours, and that would leave the 
q planes with fuel for only 45 minutes of ac- - 3 
1 tion, for bombing and air cover, over Cuba. i 
F In contrast, Castro’s air force could be over 
: the beachhead and the invaders’ ships in a 
: matter of minutes, which would increase his 
joined. 
; This, in general terms, was the plan the 
; chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. The assump- 
4 tions concerning the possibilities of an anti- ö 
: Castro uprising not being in their jurisdic- 
4 tion, they took these at face value. They 
4 
E deed, they accorded the operation a high 
: probability of success. They were allowed 
7 12 | 
| 
| 
| needed link-up with the indigenous guer- 
| 


from the start but just why has ne 
clear—whether he judged the , 

to take on Castro, or because he was reluc- 
tant to take on 


nedy’s advisers were most eager to cultivate. 
And so the emphasis at the White House and 
State began to move away from a concern 
with the military considerations—the things 
needed to make the enterprise work—and 
to become preoccupied with tinkerings they 
hoped would soften its political impact on 
the neutral nations. , 

: THE DISMEMBERING BEGINS 


The “immorality” of the intervention 
found its most eloquent voice before the 
President during a meeting in the State De- 
partment on April 4, only 13 days before the 
date set for the invasion. 


strategy was on of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Sec- 
r Dillon, Gen- 


pleted his briefing and Dulles had summed 
up the risks and prospects, Fulbright spoke 
and denounced the proposition out of hand: 
was the wrong thing for the United States 
to get involved in. 
Kennedy chose not to meet this issue. In- 
stead, he quickly noted certain practical con- 
siderations and then, going around the table, 
he asked various of his advisers whether 
they thought the operation should go for- 
Without exception, the answer was, 
“yes. Berle was particularly outspoken. He 
declared that “a power confrontation” with 


previously had been on the fence, now spoke 
up for the operation. Rusk, too, said he was 
for it, in answer to the President’s direct 


effective. 
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any time: the obsolescent B-26’s flown by 
“our” Cubans would be on their own. Sec- 
ond, the B-26’s could be used in only two 
strikes before the invasion—first on D- 
minus-2-days (April 15) and again on the 


‘morning of the landing. Although these 


limitations clearly lemgthened the risks, 
Lemnitzer did not dispute them, nor did 
Bissell’s own military advisers; they were 
confident that if the B-26’s missed the 
T-33’s on the first go, they would surely 
éatch them on the second. 

During the few remaining days, Kennedy 
drew his circle of advisers more tightly 
around him. Apart from Bundy and Ros- 
tow, the only White House advisers who re- 
mained privy to the development of the 
operation were the Latin American experts— 
Adolf Berle and Schlesinger. Lemnitzer and, 
of course, Allen Dulles were in and out of 
Kennedy’s office. But the doubts of Rusk 
and Fulbright and of others were all the 
while imperceptibly converging on the Pres- 
ident and, bit by bit, an operation that was 


marginal to begin with was so truncated - 


as to guarantee its failure. 

The embarkation of the expedition was 
scheduled to start on April 10. This was, 
in itself, quite a job. Some half dozen small 
steamers were collected for the first move- 
ment, together with a number of tactical 


landing craft. The takeoff point was a port 


on the Caribbean, several hundred miles from 
the training area in Guatemala, and the 
transfer of the Cuban Brigade was done by 
air and at night, through 4 nights, in the 
interest of secrecy. The gear aboard the 
ships was enough to supply the landing force 
through 10 days of battle, and also to equip 
the thousands of guerrilas expected to be 


recruited after the beachhead was gained. 


Only a week before the embarkation, and 
indeed only a day or so before the last go- 
around at the State Department, another 


‘serious change was made in the invasion 


plan. At the insistence of the State Depart- 


„ ment, Trinidad was eliminated as the target 


landing area. State’s reasons were complex. 
Rusk decided that the entire operation had 
to be kept “unspectacular” and minimize the 
overtness of the US. role as much as possible. 
That required shifting the attack to a less 
populated, and less accessible area, where 
Castro’s reaction might be slower and less 
Rusk and his own advisers were 
also anxious to be rid at all possible speed 
of the incubus of responsibility for mount- 
ing the operation in Central America, anxi- 
ous that the B-26’s should be based as rapid- 
ly as possible on Cuba. The only vulnerable 
airfield capable of taking the planes was one 
in poor condition near the Bay of Pigs, on 
the Zapata Peninsula, about 100 miles to the 
west of Trinidad. Here the countryside was 

quite deserted and, to succeed at all, the 


invaders had to seize and hold two narrow 


causeways 1 across a swamp that was 
impassable on either side. These actions did 
not end the last-minute curtailments di- 
rected by the White House. Even the ar- 
rangements for arousing the Cuban populace 
and trying to stampede Castro’s militia with 
leaflet raids and radio broadcasts were struck 
from the plan, and again because State was 
afraid that they would be too obvious a show- 
ing of the U.S. hand. On April 12, while the 
convoy was heading north, Kenndy was im- 
pelled to announce at a press conference that 
the United States would not intervene with 
force in Cuba. Rusk made sure the idea got 
home by repeating the same guarantee on 
the morning of the invasion. The effect of 
this was to serve notice on the Cubans in 
Cuba, who were known to be waiting for an 
encouraging signal from the United States, 
that whatever they might be tempted to try 
would be at their own risk. 


THE POLITICIANS TAKE COMMAND 


Clear to the end, Kennedy retained tight 
control of the enterprise. As each new 


- sequence of action came up for his final 
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approval—the go signal for the embarkation, 
then for the preinvasion airstrike on the 
morning of April 15, he came to his de- 
cisions quickly and firmly. All the way, how- 
ever, he reserved the option to stop the 
landing short of the beach. He kept asking 
how late the enterprise might be reversed 
without making it look as if Castro had 
called an American bluff. He was told: noon 
on Sunday, April 16, when the invasion force 
would be 11 hours of steaming from the Bay 
of Pigs. The Sunday deadline found Ken- 
nedy in the Virginia countryside, at Glen 
Ora; only then did he raise his finger from 
the hold button. As he did so, he noted 
with relief that no other unfavorable factors 
had materialized. He was mistaken. At 


dawn of the day before, by the timetable, 


the B—26’s, having flown undetected through 


the night from their Central American stag- | 


ing base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro’s ready air was 
deployed. (The attack was, on the whole, 
highly successful. Half of Castro’s B~-26’s 


and Sea Furies, and four of his T-33 jets 


were blown up or ed and so removed 
from the imminent battle.) The story was 
put out that Castro’s own pilots, in the act 
of defecting, had attacked their own air- 
fields. This was a gloss, to say the least; the 
attackers were indeed defectors from Castro, 
but they had defected long before. Later 
that afternoon, at the United Nations, after 
the Cuban Foreign Minister, Raul Roa, had 
charged that the attack was “a prolog” to 
a US. invasion, Adlai Stevenson arose and 
swore that the planes were Castro’s. 

From this hapless moment on Stevenson’s 
role becomes unclear. There was a subse- 
quent published report that he intervened 
to block the second strike. Stevenson has 
flatly denied, and continues to deny, that he 
even knew about the second strike, let along 
that he demanded that it be called off. But 
there was little doubt about his unhappiness 
over the course of events in the Caribbean 
and he conveyed these feelings to Washing- 
ton. Before Sunday was over Bundy was to 
fly to New York, to see Stevenson (Bundy 
said) and still wearing, in his haste to be 
off, sneakers and sports clothes. This sud- 
den errand followed a shattering order that 
went out to Bissell. 

It was Sunday evening 
after Kennedy had given the go-ahead. 
In the first dark, the expedition was even 
then creeping toward the Cuban shore. In 
Bissell’s office there was a call on the White 
House line. It was Bundy, being even crisp- 
er than usual: the B—26’s were to stand down, 
there was to be no air strike in the morning, 
this was a Presidential order. Secretary of 
State Rusk was now acting for the President 
in the situation. If Bissell wished to make a 
“reclama” (Federalese for appeal), it could 
be done through Rusk. 

Bissell was stunned. In Allen Dulles’ 


absence (he was in Puerto Rico), he put his 


problem up to CIA Deputy Director Charles 
Cabell, an experienced airman. Together 
they went to the State Department to urge 
Rusk to reconsider a decision that, in their 
judgment, would put the enterprise in ir- 
retrievable peril. Cabell was greatly worried 
about the vulnerability to air attack first of 
the ships and then of the troops on the 
beach. Rusk was not impressed. The ships, 
he suggested, could unload and retire to the 
open sea before daylight; as for the troops 
ashore being unduly inconvenienced by 
Castro’s air, it had been his eXperience as a 
colonel in the Burma theater, he told the 
visitors, the air attack could be more of a 
nuisance than a danger. One fact he made 
absolutely clear: military. considerations had 
overruled the political when the D-minus-2 
strike had been laid on; now political 
considerations were taking over. While they 
were talking, Rusk telephoned the President 
at Glen Ora to say that Cabell and Bissell 
were at his side, and that they were worried 


„only some 8 hours 


* 
ad 
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eine It has since been reported that the Presi- | 
> dent was inwardly skeptical of the operation 
1 bound to stir up an international ruckus, a 
1 however it came out. Some of his closest 
1 advisers, in any case, were assailed by sink- 
ae ing second thoughts. What bothered them 
1 was the “immorality” of masked aggression. 
14 They recoiled from having the United States 
ie _ employ subterfuge in striking down even so 
1 dangerous an adversary as Castro, and they 
Me were almost unanimously opposed to having 
i, the United States do the job in the open. , 
it Even with the best of luck, there would cer- ae 4 
i tainly be a flutter among the six leading Lat- — 1 
5 in-American states, which, with the excep- — 
* tion of Venezuela, had refused to lend them- — . — 5 
tf selves to any form of united action against 
* Castro. And the repercussion would scarcely 
i be less embarrassing among the neutralists 
i, of Asia and Africa, whose good opinion Ken- 
— 
ij told part of the story in a recent issue of the 
6 Bissell’s final review of the operation, and : 
— 
1 well as Bundy, Paul Nitze ‘ 
ty Thomas Mann, then Assistant Secretary of 
4 State for Latin-American Affairs, and three 
1 of Kennedys specialists in Latin American 
matters— Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
1 Jr., and Richard Goodwin. There was also 
15 chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations J 
fe Committee, who had been Kennedy's favorite 4 
15 ‘choice for Secretary of State, and whose sup- : 
1 port he wanted. After Bissell had com- : 
— 
| 
communism in the Western Hemisphere was 
91 inevitable anyhow. As for this enterprise, 
“Let was his counsel. Mann, who 
nf question, but as would presently be manifest, = | 
4 he privately had no heart for it. Two other 
ii men among the President’s senior foreign- & 
1" policy advisers, not present at the meeting, 
i, shared FPulbright’s feelings: Under Secretary 
iH of State Chester Bowles, and Adlai Steven- 
a son, ‘with the United Nations in New York, | 
65 who soon came to know in a general way that ) 
14 . something distasteful was afoot. In defer- | 
‘a ence to these views, Kennedy—either at the | 
meeting or soon after ward— made two sep- 222 
the whole ẽ 
1 fatal dismembermen of the whole plan. 
First, U.S. airpower would not be on call at 
3 
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about the cancellation of the strike. Rusk, 
at one point, put his hand over the mouth- 
piece, and asked Cabell whether he wished 
to speak to the President. Cabell shook his 
head. Perhaps that was his mistake; it was 
certainly his last chance to appeal a lamen- 
table decision. But Bundy had made it clear 
that Rusk was acting for the President, and 
Cabell is a professional military man, trained 


to take orders after the facts had been. 


argued with the man in command. 

On their return to the office, Bissell flashed 
orders to the B-26 commander at the stag- 
ing field, more than 500 miles from the Bay 
of Pigs. The force got the changed orders 
shortly before midnight, only half an hour 
or so before they were scheduled to depart; 
the bomb bays were already loaded and the 
crews were aboard. Meanwhile the planes 
carrying the paratroopers had taken off, and 
the first assault barges, still unobserved, 
were even then approaching the beaches. 


TUESDAY, THE TURNING POINT 


Past midnight, in the early watches, Bis- 
sell and Cabell restudied the battle plan, 
while signals of consternation welled up from 
their men far to the south. At 4 o'clock, 
less than an hour before first light on the 
Cuban shore, Cabell went back to Rusk with 
another proposal. It was manifestly im- 


3 possible for the brigade’s small force of 


B-26’s only 16 were operational) to pro- 


‘vide effective air cover for the ships from 


their distant base against jets that could 
reach the ships in minutes. Cabell now 
asked whether, if the ships were to pull back 
of the 3- or 12-mile limit—whichever dis- 
tance U.S. legal doctrine held to be the 
beginnings of international water—the U.. S. 
Bozer, a carrier on station about 50 miles 
from the Bay of Pigs, could be instructed 
to provide cover for them. Rusk said no and 
this time Cabell finally took advantage of 
the reclama that Bundy had extended to 
Bissell. The President was awakened. Ca- 
bell registered his concern. The answer still 
was no. 

Shortly after that, on Monday morning, 
April 17, Brig. Gen. Chester Clifton, the 
President’s military aide, received word that 
the Cuban Brigade had landed. They had 
little chance. They were without the rang- 
ing firepower that the B-26’s with their 
bombs and machine guns had been expected 
to apply agairist Castro’s tanks and artillery 
as they wheeled up. Castro’s forces came up 
fast. He still had four jets left, and they 
were indeed armed with powerful rockets. 
He used them well against the ships in the 
bay. Before the morning was done, he had 
sunk two transports, aboard which was the 
larger part of the reserve stocks of ammuni- 
tion, and driven off two others, with the 


rest of the stock. 


Now Kennedy and his strategists became 
alarmed. About noon on Monday, Bissell 
was told that the B—26’s could attack Castro’s 
airfields at will. Orders went to the staging 
base for a major attack next morning. But 
the orders came too late. Most of the pilots 
had been in the air for upward of 18 hours 
in an unavailing effort to keep Castro's planes 
off the troops and the. ships. That 
night a small force was scratched together. 
It was over Cuba at dawn, only to find the 
fields hidden by low, impenetrable fog. 
Nothing came of the try. 

Tuesday, the second day, was the turning 
point. The men ashore had fought bravely 
and gained their planned objectives. They 


had even seized and bulldozed the airfield. © 
But they were desperately short of ammu- 


nition and food, and under the pressure of 


_ Castro’s superior firepower and numbers they 


were being forced back across the beach; 


three B-26’s trying to help them were shot 


down. 

Two small landing craft had made ren- 
dezvous with two remaining supply ships and 
taken on ammunition and rations; but, from 
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beach until after daybreak, at which time 
Castro’s jets were certain to get them. There 
remained still one last clear chance to make 
the thing go. Bozer was still on station. 
The release of a few of its jets simply for 
air cover should see the two crafts safely to 
the shore. 
DEFEAT IS AN ORPHAN 

That night Kennedy was caught up in 

a White House reception, a white-tie affair, 


tor Congress and the members of his Cabinet. 


He was informed by an aide that Bissell 
wished to see him. The President asked 
Bissell to come to the White House. Calls 
went out to the other principals—to Rusk, 
who had been entertaining the Greek Pre- 
mier at a formal dinner at the State De- 
partment, to McNamara, General Lemnit- 
zer, Admiral Burke. 

They gathered in the President's office 
shortly after midnight. One of the partic- 
ipants recalls: “Two men dominated that 
singular occasion—the President and Bissell. 
Bissell was in the unhappy posture of hav- 
ing to present the views of an old establish- 
ment that had been overtaken by disaster. He 


did so with control, with dignity, and with 


clarity.” Bissell made it plain that the ex- 


pedition was at the point of no return; 


unless U.S. airpower was brought forward, 
the men on the beach were doomed. In 
substance, he asked that the Bozer’s planes 
be brought into the battle to save the opera- 
tion. Rusk still would not have this. Sev- 
eral others were also opposed, including the 
President’s staffers. Burke vouched 
for the worth of Bissell’s proposition. The 
discussion with the President lasted until 
2 am. Its outcome was a singular com- 
promise. Jets from the Boxer would pro- 
vide cover next morning for exactly one 
hour—from 6:30 to 7:30 am., just long 
enough for the ships to run into the shore 
and starting unloading, and for the remain- 
ing B-26’s to get in a hard blow. 

Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B-26’s were over Cuba half an 
hour ahead of schedule. Bozer’s jets were 
still on the flight deck. But Castro’s jets 


were ready. Two of the B~-26’s were shot 


down; others were hit and forced to abort. 
That was the melancholy end. At 2:30 that 
afternoon, Bissell received word from one of 
his men aboard a ship in the Bay of Pigs: 
Remnants of the landing force were in the 
water and under fire. There was a final 
message from the gallant brigade commander 
ashore to this effect, “I have nothing left to 
fight with and so cannot wait. Am headed 
for the swamp.” Bissell went to the White 
House to report the end. Kennedy gave 
orders for a destroyer to move into the bay 
and pick up as many men as it could. It 
was no Dunkirk. Only a few men of the 
1,400 were saved. 

“Victory,” Kennedy noted some days later, 
“has a hundred fathers, and defeat is an 
orphan.” Yet, for all Kennedy’s outward 
calmness at this moment of defeat, he was 
never, after it, quite the same. Speaking be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a grave President said, There are from 
episode useful lessons for all 

earn.” 


Fascists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON N H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, 1961 
Mr. SCHERER. Speaker, here 
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about the House Committee on Un- 

American Activities written by Pulitzer 

Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery: 

— 
PascisTs 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON.—In baseball, alert managers 
fight for the services of a good switch hit- 
ter * * * who can handle the hot ones 
zooming from right or left. 

In the realm of parliamentary maneuver- 
ing, no congressional body in history has 
proved more adept in switch hitting than 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (HUAC). 

HUAC trapped Communists (in govern- 
ment, sensitive industries or organized 
labor), the Nazis and Fascists (at their re- 
cruiting centers and propaganda mills) and 
agents of the Japanese {whose treachery paid 
tragic dividends at Pearl Harbor). 

Through the crucial 308, 408, and ‘50s, 
HUAC took em as they came amid the 
anguished howls of civil rights purists and 
self-appointed, egghead guardians of “con- 
stitutional liberties.” 

The glare of public exposure focused upon 


such HUAC victims as Manfred Zapp, Fritz 


Kuhn, Earl Browder, G. Wilhelm Kunze, 
William Z. Foster, and William Pelley. 

These and a host of two-bit subversives 
gaily plotted America’s destruction. 

The committee’s first full-blown investiga- 
tion in 1938 centered upon the German- 
American Bund testimony and legwork re- 
vealed the bund’s reserve force of 5,000 storm 
troopers and its amazing Nazi propaganda 
network. 

HUAC files on the Nazi-Fascist fifth col- 
umn were bulging by the time Hitler armies 
started their sweep across Poland (Septgm- 
ber, 1939). 

HUAC’s relentless campaign against Axis 
traitors in the United States = these 
results: 

Fritz Kuhn was convicted of shaadi bund 
funds and lost his citizenship; William Pel- 
ley’s pro-Nazi Silver Shirt Legion dissolved; 
Arno Risi and Mrs. Leslie Fry (Nazi-Fascist 
leaders) fled the country and tons of Nazi 


a 1940, the committee issued a devastat- 
ing 414-page report on the activities of Nazi 
organizations in this country. Two subse- 
quent reports (totaling 438 pages) had im- 
mediate repercussions. 

The first pinpointed the Nazi-Fascist- 
Japanese subversive combine, leading to the 
citation of 44 Axis organizations. The sec- 
ond report contained original bund docu- 
ments later used in convicting G. Wilhelm . 


Kunze. 


The HUAC spotlight also swept to the Ger- 
man diplomatic corps, exposing the Nazi 
activities of Dr. Frederic Auhagen, Hans Ac- 
kermann (and his wife), Manfred Zapp, 
Guenther Tonn and others. 

By 1942, the committee had supplied the 
President with a list of 17,000 identified with 
the Nazi movement in the United States. 

But HUAC did not neglect the threat posed 
by the continuing Communist and Japanese 
conspiracies. A startling, 287-page report 
on Jap subversion disclosed that committee 


hearings had revealed before Pearl Harbor 


that Tokyo had detailed information on all 


US. naval craft and fleet positions around 


the giant naval base. 
Acting speedily on this information, au- 


thorities moved hundreds of Japanese from 


vital west coast areas. And a chorus of pro- 
tests from civil rights groups rained on 


Washington. 


One of the most ironical and significant 


fore Hitler double-crossed Stalin and in- 
vaded the Soviet .Union on 22, 1941). 
complete 


where they were, they could not reach the 


* * 
* 
n⁵ 
¶ 
disclosures by the committee was the rap- 
| port between Bundists and Communists be- 
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accord to sabotage America’s plane pro- 
duction. 

As the Axis Internal threat disintegrated 


on the “supreme” 
(Nearly a third of all testimony before the 
committee from 1938-48 concerned Axis 
subversion.) 

Communist infiltration of 
labor, politics, and “patriotic” organizations, 
as detailed by numerous witnesses, filled 
the headlines. 

The committee exposed sabotage (sit- 
down) strikes in Los Angeles, New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
Onglewood. The names, positions and sal- 
aries of hundreds of Federal employees iden- 
tified with subversive organizations went to 
the Justice Department. 

One report, citing 160 organizations as 
fronts, lifted the veil of pseudo-patriotism 
from which notorious groups as the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, American Youth Congress, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, Civil Rights 
Congress, and American Youth for Demo- 


cracy. 

Many officials of these organizations defied 
HUAC and were convicted of contempt. 

The battle against subversion, however, 
had taken a new and significant twist, the 
‘committee advised the House (1947). The 
USS.R. was using the “direct approach” to 
milk America of its scientific know-how. 

“The Soviet,” HUAC reported, “has ob- 
tained every one of America’s industrial, 
military and chemical patents and 
Amtorg (U.S. S. R. agency) has compiled a 
handbook of strategic U.S. construction.” 

(The across-the-counter purchase of US. 
patents by Russian agents actually began in 
1944, when the Rosenberg spy ring started 

information to the Kremlin. In 
a single month, Russia obtained 112,764 
patents.) 

HUAC, the need for new legisla- 
tion in the field of subversion, named a spe- 
cial subcommittee in 48 under the chair- 
‘manship of (then) Representative Richard 
M. Nixon. Witnesses at subsequent hearings 
included such experts as Adolph A. Berle, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, Harvard Prof. 
William Y. Elliott, Samuel N. Birnbaum, 
Louis Waldman, and Morris Ernst. 

| in 1956, the committee sought the 
advice of 125 leaders in education, military, 
_ geience, labor, and religion to bolster the 
continuing investigations. Their testimony 
contributed to the publication of two works: 

“Soviet Total War,” 900 pages in 2 volumes, 
and “The Communist Conspiracy,” 2,000 
pages in 5 volumes. 

One of the major allegations against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 


government, 


its paucity of achievements. 
complishments? 


suggestions 
were pending at the close of the 6th Con- 
gress. Eight of these bills were passed by 
the House. Recommendations ran the full 
gamut of security safeguards. 

The watchdog phase of HUAC'’s mandate 
resulted in the adoption of 13 recommenda- 
tions by the executive department. | 

The proof of the committee's major spade- 
work, HUAC supporters stress, was reflected 
in the passage of these five vital bills: In- 
ternal Security Act (1950), Immigration and 
Nationality Act (1952), Communist Control 
Act (1954), Espionage and Sabotage Act 
- (1954), and the Immunity Act (1954). 
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Included in the 33 “ 
mendations 


for seditious conspiracy, registra- 


penalties 

tion of trained spies, strengthening the Fed- 
eral loyalty program, deportation and exclu- 
sion of alien subversives, and 


The research study of HUAC’s legislative 
contains 130 pages of documentation. 

The foreword states: 
“This record will refute once and for all 
the assertions made by uninformed persons 
that this committee has no legislative pur- 


pose that the object of its hearings 


is ‘exposure for exposure’s sake.’ 

“The fact’s clearly show that (HUAC’s) 
activities have always been directed toward 
remedial legislation in its assigned field of 
inquiry * * * (and) congressional approval 
of the committee’s functioning is exempli- 
fied by the vast amount of legislation * * * 
following its recommendations.” 

It might have added that approval by 
thinking Americans * * * is even more 
convincing. 


Governor Brown, of California, Appoints 


sioner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Abe Kofman, newspaper 
publisher, businessman, and civic leader 
from my Eighth Congressional District 
of California has just been appointed to 
the Highway Commission of the State 
of California. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has once 
again demonstrated the sagacity and 
political acumen which characterize his 
appointments to high office in his ad- 


Abe Kofman as Highway Commis- 


ministration as Governor of California. 


Commissioner Kofman typifies the 
self-made man. He was born in Brock- 
ton, Mass., and was raised in a family 
of modest means. He learned at the 
early age of 8 what it means to assist 


‘his famity to make a living by selling 


newspapers on the streets of Brockton. 

Kofman’s great interest in civic af- 
fairs was also demonstrated early in his 
life when he served on the Zoning Board 
of Norwich, Conn., before reaching the 
age of 30. In 1932 Mr. Kofman was a 
delegate to the 1932 Connecticut Demo- 
cratic State Convention which nomi- 
nated Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Commissioner Kofman has been in 
business for himself for 42 years. He 


started a small circulation business at 


age 16. Three years later he was asked 
to handle circulation for the Hearst pub- 
lications in Norwich, Conn. In 1939, 
he purchased the Times-Star newspaper 
in Alameda, Calif. Im 1950, he pur- 
chased the Morning News of San Lean- 
dro, Calif. Today, both of these news- 
papers are fine examples of sound busi- 
ness enterprise and high jouralistic 


standards. 


Mr. —— 
well. He has presided over the Alameda 


September 28 


Contra Costa Santi Jewish Welfare 
Foundation. He is a 32d degree Mason 
as well being a member of the Shrine, 
Elks, Eagles, and a past chancellor in the 
Knights of Pythias. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Oakland B’nai B’rith. In 
addition, Mr. Kofman was instrumental 
in starting the Alameda Community 
Chest and was quite active in the Red 
Cross. 

The new commissioner’s appointment 
has been greeted with high praise from 


his local community. The City Council 
of San Leandro, Calif., cited his dedica- — 


tion to public service in a special resolu- 
tion which specifically commended Gov- 
ernor Brown for making this selection. 
The San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
also took particular note of Kofman’s 
new position by honoring him with a 
luncheon. The San Rafael (Calif.) In- 
dependent-Journal applauded the new 
commissioner in an editorial. Besides of- 
fering congratulations and best wishes 
for success, this newspaper pointed out 
that it was good to have a newspaperman 
on the commission. It indicated that 
Kofman, who served as a director of the 
California Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, has gained a broad view of the 
whole State and its problems. The edi- 
torial further said: 

We'll wager Kofman will tackle the prob- 
lems of our area without partisan political 
machinations becoming involved. 


Abe Kofman’s life to this point has 
been exemplary of what living as an 


active citizen in a democracy means. He 
has become successful under the free 
enterprise system. He has devoted many 
long hours in the service of others. He 
has demonstrated strong convictions 
and no fear of showing them, because 
early in the 1960 presidential campaign, 
his newspaper became one of the first 
daily papers in the country to endorse 
John F. Kennedy. I am certain that as 
Abe Kofman undertakes this new service 
to his State, he will add additional chap- 


ters to a brilliant career. I further be- 


lieve that his personal philosophy of life 
is best epitomized in the words of 
Thomas Jefferson that state: 

If in the course of my life, it has been in 
any degree useful to the cause of humanity, 
the fact itself bears its full reward. 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS | 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was privileged and pleased to 
join 360 Members of this House in sup- 
port of the postal longevity bill, legisla- 
tion designed to establish a more equi- 
table method for granting longevity step 
increases for postal employees and there- 
by correct a gross injustice in the Gov- 
ernment service that has existed far too 


long. 
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During the course of the debate on this 


bill some very interesting facts were re- 


_ vealed. For instance, in excess of 80 per- 
cent of postal clerks and carriers spend 
all their working lives in one salary level 
while other Federal employees who come 
under the Classification Act advance to 
other salary levels. And, further, that 
two-thirds of the employees of the postal 
service are in level 4 and are frozen 
there, rarely having the opportunity to 


move to higher levels. For this reason 


longevity pay is vitally important * 
them. 

We, in this country, have come to ex- 
pect and indeed, demand prompt and 
efficient handling of our mail and we do 
not hesitate to complain on those rare 
occasions when orderly delivery is dis- 
rupted. However, the Congress, whose 
responsibility it is to provide compensa- 
tion for Federal employees, has not been 
so prompt and efficient in giving recogni- 
tion to and rewarding the dedicated 
postal clerks and carriers who provide us 
with good and faithful service. 

I was not appointed a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 


of the House in time to vote for the 


postal longevity bill in committee but I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
committee on behalf of the postal em- 
ployees in my district for their favorable 
action on this legislation. It is my hope 
that the measure will become law as 


quickly as possible. 


Mr. Public Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


| OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, too often, 


the accomplishments of great men are 


ignored until it is too late to express ap- 
preciation for dedication and devotion to 
service. 

In the years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have been impressed 


by the caliber of many of its Members, 


by their willingness to advise and guide, 
by their sense of responsibility, by their 
warmth and integrity. 


Mr. Speaker, I can think of no one 


who embodies these qualifications more 
than my distinguished colleague from 


Rhode Island. 


I am sure that the Members of this 


House will join with me in appreciation | 


of his efforts, and of the fact that we 
are not alone in recognizing them. 

I was pleased to note that Newsweek 
magazine on September 18 took note of 
some of Mr. Focarty’s splendid accom- 
plishments. I commend this Newsweek 
article to the Members of this House as 
I congratulate my friend from Rhode 
Island for more than living up to the 


faith his constituents and his country 


have placed in him. 

I am privileged to be a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
many of whose activities parallel those 
of Mr. Focarty’s. He has been a loyal 
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friend, an impartial judge, a 3 ob- 
server, and an astute adviser. I am de- 
lighted that others recognize the unique 
2 of the gentleman from Rhode 


and. 

The article follows: 

Mr. PusLic HEALTH 

Around Washington, Representative JOHN 
Focarty (a stocky, graying Democrat from 
Rhode Island) is known as “Mr. Public 
Health.” The title had never seemed more 
appropriate than it did last week, when the 
appropriations for the National Institutes 
of Health—largest single source of medical 
research money in the United States—were 
released by Congress. Looking over the re- 
sults, Focarty smiled with satisfaction. “I 
wanted a little more money,” he said, “but 
this will do nicely.” 

As chairman of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee in 
the House, Focarty has almost 
every year for the last decade to boost the 
budget for the National Institutes of Health 
considerably above the amounts requested 
by the White House. This year was no ex- 
ception. Last week’s House-Senate confer- 
ence report on NIH appropriations shows a 
whopping budget of $738 million—$155 mil- 
lion more than President Kennedy requested 
overall. 

On the House Appropriations Committee 
since 1947, Focarry has been the person 
mainly responsible for raising the ‘NIH 
budget from $3.5 million then to its present 

He has prodded the Congress and 
the Public Health Service into entering new 
fields of research, from heart, cancer, and 
mental-illness programs to studies on 
fluoridation, mental retardation in children, 
silicosis, virus, and allergy research. Today, 
NIH finances slightly more than half of all 
medical research in the United States. 

Budget: How does Focarry perform the 
miracle of winning more money from the 
House? First, he makes sure that he knows 


the medical fields and the needs for more | 


medical research in detail. He decries de- 
partment heads who support lower budgets 
than he thinks necessary, keeps after them 
until they admit they want more. Focarty 
has them document the need thoroughly; 
then, on the floor of the House, he shows 
economy-minded Members just how the 


budgets are arrived at. 


Soft-spoken and retiring (except for his 
bright-green bow ties), Focarty has always 


been immensely popular with his fellow 


Congressmen and has received citations 
from almost every medical group in the 


country. A Harmony, R.I., bricklayer’s son 


who started off as a bricklayer hiniself, 
Focarty has what his colleagues consider 
a truly brilliant mind, an amazing memory, 
and a great motivation to help the helpless. 

FoGarty’s pet project for the future is to 
set up an environmental health center. 
This year, the Senate killed funds for his 
new center. “We will get it next year,” said 
Focarty firmly. 


H. R. 8617, the Philippine War Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, a statement issued 
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by President Kennedy on 3 8. 
regarding H.R. 8617, the bill to authorise 


the payment of the balance due on the 


Philippine war damage claims awards. 
1 fully share the President's regret 
that this important legislation has not 
been approved by the Congress during 
this current session. I believe that the 
settlement of this obligation which we 
have voluntarily assumed has been de- 
layed much too long. I earnestly hope 
that H.R. 8617 will receive speedy ap- 
proval when the Congress assembles for 
the beginning of the second session in 
January. 

The President’s statement reads as 
follows: | 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1961 

I regret that the bill, H.R. 8617, to com- 
pensate Philippine citizens for World War II 
damage to their property, has been held over 
until next year by the House because of the 
press of other business. 

We had hoped that this long-delayed 
recognition of the stanch contribution of 
our Philippine allies through the satisfac- 
tion of their claims would receive congres- 
sional approval this year. However, the ad- 
ministration continues to give wholehearted 
support to the legislation, and is hopeful 
that it will be approved by the Congress 
early in the next session. | 


The Late Joseph F. Waldron 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
| 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
odr MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a good. deal of discussion in this Cham- 
ber and an even greater amount of ma- 
terial inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp recently concerning a bill (H.R. 
7061) to amend the United States Code 
to provide for payment of unused com- 
pensatory time accumulated by deceased 
postal employees, and for other purposes. 
The bill was passed in the House Au- 
gust 22, and is now pending Senate 
action. 
It is in this connection that I would 
like to mention a former postal em- 
ployee, Joseph F. Waldron. The city of 
New Bedford, Mass., last month lost a 
humble but very distinguished citizen 
in the person of the late Mr. Waldron. | 
Joe was a good citizen in both war and 
peace. He had an outstanding record 
as a combat infantryman in World War 


I, serving in three major engagements. 


He was wounded by machine gun fire 
September 16, 1918, in Prance, and was 
ultimately awarded the Distinguished 
Service 9 I think it would prove 
a source of pride for postal workers 
everywhere to read the citation accom- 
panying the award presented to Joe on 
Boston Common, April 17, 1923, by the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Dwight 
Davis: 

Joseph F. Waldron, a first-class private 
while serving as company mail carrier, re- 
peatedly volunteered to carry important 
messages while under heavy machinegun 


fe 
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ed in the head and neck, he continued to 
accomplish his dangerous mission, refusing 
medical treatment until ordered to the rear 
by his company commander. 


He was considered, throughout the city, 
New Bedford’s No. 1 war veteran, 


service. 


the postal He maintained a 
lively interest in all community affairs 
up to the time of his death and was not 
afraid to associate himself with diffi- 


cult but worthy causes. 


For 40 years he battled, in season and 
out, for a municipal auditorium for the 
city. No tangible results show as yet 
from this crusade, but I am sure that he 


the long years of his service with the 


all 
post office, Joe never took sick leave 


because he was never sick—and while he 


ally did, he refused to do so or to take 
advantage of his accumulated sick leave 
for the same reason—he was never sick. 

We might rightfully wonder, if Joe 


F. WaLpron, DSC, Ds at 73 


Joseph F. Waldron, 73, holder of a Distin- 
ed Service Cross for World War I hero- 


pital, where he was taken in an ambuance. 


A retired postal worker, he got up this 
morning, dressed and was about the house at 
9 a.m., preparing breakfast. He went into 
another room and did not return. His sister, 
Mrs. Mary Madden, found him dying and 
summoned medical aid and a priest. 

Family members said there was no his- 
tory of heart trouble. He had enjoyed robust 
health. 

Other residents of the Thompson Street 
home include Joe’s brother, William F. 


~ ‘Waldron, also a retired postal worker and an 
- inseparable companion of his brother, and 


Mrs. Madden. 

A kindly and charitable man, Mr. Waldron 
was a devout Catholic and a man who had 
been intensely active in New Bedford Post 1. 
American Legion, of which he was com- 
mander in 1931-32. The post elected him a 


life member in 1929. 


From the time of his return from France 
in 1919 he had advocated building a me- 
morial to New Bedford's war dead in the 
form of an auditorium. The project is still 
talked about, but little has been done. 


The funeral has been. tentatively set for 


Monday morning at St. James Catholic 
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and artillery fire. Although severely wound- 


Mr. Waldron was born in Oldham, Lanca- 
shire, England, and came to New Bedford 
with his parents as a boy of 5. His first em- 


ployment was as a mule spinner in the for- 


mer Dartmouth Mills. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen through naturalization. 

A month short of becoming 20, he was ap- 
pointed a substitute carrier here and re- 
ported for his first service in April 1907. 
When the parcel post service was inaugurated 
in 1913, he was one of two men assigned to 
that branch. That was in the horse-and-cart 
era. Motor vehicles succeeded a few years 


Since Mr. Waldron was used to walking in 
his postal work, he appropriately entered the 


infantry when he joined the Army in October 


1917. 
WOUNDED, DECORATED . 

Among the war scars he carries to his grave 
is one in the forehead where he was hit by 
a shell fragment while a member of Company 
G, Gist Infantry, 5th Division. His chores 

included ees as mail clerk for his 


France September 16, 1918. 


After months of hospitalization, he finally 


came home, being discharged from the Army 
July 28, 1919. While his scars of battle were 
vivid reminders of his war service, he never 
applied for a disability 

Returning to his postal duties, Mr. Wal- 
dron became ardently interest in veterans’ 
affairs and aided in founding the American 
Legion post here. 

In 1937 he was a prime mover in raising 
funds to underwrite the Legion's State con- 
vention in New Bedford, and he repeated the 
effort for the State conclave here in 1957. 

When the American Legion inaugurated a 
$5 million nationwide endowment fund drive 
in 1925, it was Mr. Waldron who handled the 
New Bedford end of the project. His efforts 
resulted in New Bedford residents going over 
the $17,000 quota here. This fund is de- 
voted to child welfare and veterans’ rehabili- 
tation under Legion sponsorship. 

With his brother, William, he had made 
many trips to faraway places to attend 
national meetings of the Legion, including 
trips to Paris. 

Through the years, Mr. Waldron always was 
on hand to pay personal tribute to veterans 
as they died. He visited nearly all graves of 
New Bedford men who had died in France. 

He had retired from the post office in May 
1957 under mandatory provisions on reach- 
ing 70. 


Because of some deafness, he often spoke 


loudly. His greetings to his many friends 
and admirers boomed across Center streets 
as he carried on his postal deliveries from a 
truck. He had rounded out 50 years of serv- 
ice before retirement. 


In leaving the postal service, Joe had given 


it the equivalent of 1 year and 3 months 


of extra service in unused sick leave. 
CITED FOR ACTIVITIES 

On his retirement, the Standard-Times 
said editorially, New Bedford’s best known 
postal worker retires with the best wishes of 
the entire community he has served so well 
during this half century. 

“He has maintained always an alert and 


- constructive interest in community affairs, 
being one of the wonderful breed known as 


‘boosters’ which believes ed there is no 
place like the hometown.” 

He was cited during the Ano Tour 
America Week in 1959 for “civic activities 
performed throughout a life of constructive 
activities.“, 

Joe Waldron had been honored at numer- 


tember 29, 1957. 


September 23 


Back in 1923 the Young Men’s Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society feted him in the 
New Bedford Hotel for his heroic war service. 


The Grand Army of the Republic, United 


Spanish War Veterans, American Legion, and 
postal organization were eee groups as- 
sisting in the tribute. 
Mayor Says Crry To Miss WaLDRoN 
Mayor Lawler said today that the death 


of Joseph F. Waldron, D.S.C., was a great 


loss to New Bedford and that if a municipal 
auditorium long urged by Mr. Waldron is 
ever built by the city, it will certainly be 
named for Joe. 

“It seems unfortunate that Joe should 
have died before the realization of his dream 
for a municipal auditorium,” the mayor 
said. 


“Truly his efforts for civic good will long 


be remembered. New Bedford will miss Joe 
Waldron. 2 


Days Are RECALLED BY CLASSMATE 


Joseph F. Joe“ Waldron’s death came less 
than 24 hours after he left with a Standard- 
Times reporter a program of 1906 graduation 
exercises at the New Bedford Textile School. 

The program was mailed to him by Charles 
Dvorak, a former New Bedford resident now 
living in St. Petersburg, Fla. The names of 
Mr. Waldron and Mr. Dvorak were on the 


program. 

“I happened to be cleaning out my old files 
and ran across the textile school gradua- 
tion program, and I found that your name 
and my name are both on it,” wrote Mr. 
Dvorak, who was in the auto repair business 
here. 

“I remember well when you were going to 


textile school. This happened 55 years ago. 


You turned out to be a postal — and 
I an auto man. This. ought to be a good 
story for the Standard-Times.” | 


WALDRON Pam TRIBUTE BY GOBELL 


Postmaster John J. Gobell described 
Joseph F. Waldron, D.S.C., today as about the 
best liked letter carrier the post office here 
ever had. 

Commenting on Mr. Waldron’s death, Post- 
master Gobell said, “For years Joe was our 
best beloved employee.” He said the World 
War I veteran was most unselfish, and in 
fact when he retired at 70 in 1957 left more 
than $5,000 in unused sick leave. 

He could have retired a year earlier and 
been paid this amount,” Postmaster Gobell 
said. 


JOE WALDRON 

Every community, large or small, takes 
pride in a few of its residents who come to 
be regarded almost as institutions because 
of their personality or achievements or both. 

Joseph F. Waldron, D.S8.C., who encouraged 
everyone, old or young, to call him Joe, was 
such a person. The fact that he had per- 
formed a heroic duty in time of war and had 
won one of the Nation’s highest honors; the 
Distinguished Service Cross, did not set him 
apart from those who did not do as much. 
It seemed, in fact, to bring him closer to 
everyone. 

Every policeman on the corner, every shop- 
keeper and at least one out of every two 
of the shop’s customers, knew Joe. Educa- 
tors knew him because he arranged for 


years for school speakers on patriotic holi- 


days. Veterans knew him, for he was en- 
thusiastically active and interested in their 
affairs. Hundreds of others knew him sim- 
ply as a perpetually cheerful mail man. 
When he walked or drove down a center 
street, the number of greetings made it ap- 
pear that Joe knew everybody and vice 
versa—and that was probably just about 
true. 

His popularity stemmed from much more 
than just a bright disposition. It took no 
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1 died in the hope that his dream would 
. one day he fulfilled, and I am sure that . 
a it one day will be. I am equally sure i 
1 that when it is, his name will be promi- — 
0 nently associated with it. rr . 
iB received public notice until after his heroism while under machinegun fire in 
death. The quality is described in both 
a news story and editorial published in! 
vi the New Bedford Standard-Times. In 
4 
ange could have retired long before he actu- 
ba 
| 
i nad had a vote, how he would have 
7 voted on H.R. 7061—or do we need to 
5 Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
„ extend my remarks by inserting in the 
4 Appendix of the ConcressIonat REcoRD F́— — 
4 several news stories published in the 
Standard-Times following Mr. Waldron's 
14 death, and an accompanying editorial: 
; ism and generally regarded as New Bedford's 
Hi No. 1 war veteran, died unexpectedly today 
0 after a heart attack at his home, 122 Thomp- 
17 son Street. 
it Juoe, as he was popularly known, was pro- 
„ nounced dead on arrival at St. Luken Hos- 
if 
— 
— 
= |e 
a Church, of which Mr. Waldron was a long- 
ne time communicant. He also was a member out functions, the last a testimonial din- 
a ot MeMahon Council 151, Knights of ner held in the National Guard Armory Sep- 
14 
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more than 5 minutes’ conversation with Joe 
to convince one that he loved his country 
and thought his home town was the great- 
est in the world. 

He was a charter member of Post 1, Amer- 
ican Legion, and strove constantly to make 
it the best post possible. But his pet proj- 
ect was a municipal auditorium and it was 
to this that he dedicated the last years of 
his life. Should one be built in the city, 
it could bear no finer name than Joseph F. 
Waldron Memorial Auditorium. 

Even though Joe has failed to see this 
goal come to reality, he always had time to 


share the tears or triumph of somebody else, . 


even a stranger. 

That’s just about an unbeatable combi- 
nation for making friends and that is why, 
if Joe Waldron ever had an enemy, no one 
ever heard of him. He was an institution 
in New Bedford, and institutions are hard 
to replace. : 


A Truly Eminent Statesman 
EXTENSION est REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 
Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 


proud today to extend my heartiest con- 


gratulations to my distinguished and be- 
loved friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker pro tempore and ma- 
jority leader, JonN W. McCorMAck, upon 
the occasion of the 21st anniversary of 
his leadership in our great House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nothing that I might say 
could possibly present an adequate por- 
trayal of the contributions of this great 
American who is a truly eminent states- 
man of wide renown. 

His devoted, effective service of many 
years is so well known to Members of 


this House, to the people of his great dis- 


trict, the Nation, and indeed the world, 
that I feel a sense of real humility that 
anything I might say concerning the 
historical, monumental work of this great 
American would be like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

The career of JOHN W. McCormack is 
in truth a great saga of the most pro- 
gressive, as well as the most troublous 
and restive of the unprecedented and 
fabulous era in which we live. JOHN 
McCormack is made of precious stuff. 


He is endowed with great gifts and price- 


less talents and by virtue of outstanding 
ability, lofty character, industry, re- 
sourcefulness, and hard, unceasing work, 
he has risen to the topmost rank in the 
greatest legislative body in the world and 
in the public affairs of the Nation. | 

He has been a great and inspiring lead- 
er, responsible for steering through the 
Congress in war and peace some of the 
most epochmaking legislation in the long, 
glorious history of the Nation, the 


trusted confidant and adviser of Presi- 


dents, loyal friend and counselor and in- 
valuable helpmate of our great, illus- 
trious Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas, Sam Raysurn. Unswerving in 


purpose, vigorous of action, undaunted 


of spirit, humane of impulse, broad, 
tolerant, and generous in nature, JOHN 


free city, whose 
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McCormack has carved for himself an 
enviable niche in American parliamen- 
tary history, and has won the admira- 
tion, devotion, and affection of his col- 
leagues and a secure place in the hearts 
of his fellow Americans. 

He has served the House and his coun- 
try with superb and tireless devotion. 
He has given of himself, his energies, and 
his great talents with a willingness, en- 
thusiasm, and unselfish spirit that in- 
delibly mark him as the great patriot 
that he is. 

I am highly pitviteged indeed to pay 
him my humble but heartfelt tribute "tor 
his many years of service, his outstand- 
ing and brilliant leadership, his memo- 
rable achievements, and for the humane 
qualities, persevering loyalty and warm, 
vibrant friendships that have endeared 
him to all those who have ever served 
with him and all those who know him. 

There may be many reasons, to be 


sure, for the memorable achievements | 


and accomplishments of this great Amer- 
ican statesman and leader. They are too 
numerous to mention here. But I would 
be most remiss if I did not allude to his 
gracious, charming helpmate, his devoted 
and beloved wife, Harriet McCormack, 
who has been, not only his constant 
companion, but his most trusted confi- 
dant and most valuable adviser. 

That there are other and greater 
honors and public responsibilities in store 
for JoHn McCormack is obvious, and I 
wish him and his dear wife, Harriet, 
many more years of affectionate com- 


radeship, every measure of success and 


happiness in the future, and an abun- 
dance of all those graces which come 
from the Divine Maker. May they have 
many very happy returns of this note- 
worthy day. 


Precarious Freedom 
EXTENSION 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted-to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
therein the following editorial from 
Foster’s Daily Democrat, published in 
Dover, N.H., Thursday, September 21, 
1961, entitled “Precarious Freedom”: 

PRECARIOUS FREEDOM | 

Khrushchev talks about making Berlin a 
independence would be 
guaranteed by her neighbors. This is not a 
new idea. Trieste and Danzig, both coveted 
ports, were made free cities, Trieste after 
World War II and Danzig after World War I. 
Neither lasted long as such. Hitler seized 
Danzig, and Italy got Trieste by a special 
agreement with 8 the other claim- 
ant. A free city of Berlin would ne no 
longer. 

In the Middle Ages the German towns of 


Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck were free 


cities. From the 14th to the 16th centuries 
they were part of the Hanseatic League, an 
organization of cities, chiefly German, which 


an as merchants’ associations and soon 
added political power. Eventually all joined 
the German Empire. 
Theoretically a free city should keep its 
independence as long as the tiny European 


states of Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, 


and San Marino. These have been inde- 
pendent for centuries, though completely 
surrounded by larger countries. The free 
cities were not as lucky, perhaps because, as 
seaports, they possessed an asset which their 
neighbors coveted. Berlin is not a seaport, 
but that does not guarantee it longer life 
as a free city than Trieste or Danzig. 


Salute to George Averill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Tuesday, September 19, 19611 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
freedom of the press has been one of 


the keystones of our democracy. A 


free, responsible, informed, and enlight- 
ened press has been possibly the great- 


est force for education our Nation has 


ever known. 

One of the leaders of a free, respon- 
sible press in Michigan has been Mr. 
George Averill, who for the past 42 years 
has been editor and publisher of the 
Birmingham Eccentric, one of the finest 
weekly newspapers our Nation has ever 
produced. 

The impact of the Eccentric on local 
and State affairs spread far beyond the 
Birmingham, Mich., area because of the 


wise leadership, the policy of fair and 


impartial reporting which have been so 


much a part of his newspaper under the 


direction of George Averill. 

Now, Mr. Averill is stepping down, 
but not out of the newspaper business. 
He will continue his fine weekly column, 


“This and That,” and he will advise and 


assist in editorial policies of the Ec- 
centric. 
All of us are sure that George Averill 


will continue his vigorous and construc- 


tive work for Sigma Delta Chi, the na- 
tional professional journalistic frater- 


nity, and its objectives of improving 


press coverage, methods, and standards 
in these times of increasingly complex 
news gathering and evaluation. | 
The Birmingham Eccentric offered a 
salute to George Averill on its editorial 
page this week, which I offer at this 
time for the Recorp. I join the Eccen- 


tric. in wishing George Averill every. 


happiness in the years ahead and in 
thanking him for the great contribution 
he has made to a free, responsible press: 
WE OFFER A SALUTE TO GEORGE AVERILL 
“Unswerving dedication to industry, self- 
discipline and high ideals.” 
This has been the story of George R. 
Averill, who after 42 years as editor and 


publisher of the Birmingham Eccentric, sold 


his interests in the paper and announced 
his retirement last week. 

From the time he was 15 years old, George 
has known hard work. Another part of his 
character is his intellectual curiosity. 

achieve- 
ments, for example. 
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George became a chief for fresh 
water ships, sailing the Great Lakes, at the 
age of about 20 and of salt water ships of 
unlimited tonnage at the age of 24. 

In the latter capacity, he served aboard 
Liberty ships in the U.S. merchant marine 
during World War I, an unusual feat for one 


80 young. 


After the war, George obtained a job as 
reporter on a Fostoria, Ohio daily news- 
paper. He gained still more experience after 
moving to the Journal in Detroit (since 
_ gequired by the Detroit News). 

In February 1920, George bought the Bir- 
mingham Eccentric. It then had a cir- 
culation of about 1,000 and one full-time 
employee. 

Today, the Eccentric has a circulation of 
well over 13,000 and employs more than 100 
people. 

When George bought the paper, the limited 
machinery in its print shop was hand- 
operated. George displayed his industrious- 
ness, his will to endure hard labor, by oper- 

ating the machinery himself. 

22 publication day rolled around each 

week, George worked straight through from 
Wednesday morning to Thursday noon with- 
out stopping to sleep. 
It has been this type of devotion to the 
task before him that has helped to bring 
‘about the success this newspaper has 
achieved over the years. 

In the beginning, the paper was printed by 
the Western Newspaper Union in Detroit. 
Later, a flatbed cylinder press and a folding 
machine were purchased. Stil later, a web- 
perfecting press was bought. 

Today, the Eccentric’s composing room is 
the largest of any weekly in Michigan. Five 
Ulnotype machines operate day and night, 5 

days a week. 

When George purchased the paper, it was 
housed in the old telephone building behind 
Shain on Pierce at Maple. 

Then, for 38 years, it was located at Wood- 
ward and Hamilton. In May 1960 the Ec- 
centric moved into a new, modern plant at 
1225 East Bowers, which houses its opera- 
tions as well as those of the Averill Press. 

These are steps of progress—progress that 
reflects the intelligent leadership, indus- 
triousness, courage and fortitude of George 
Averill 


George has always been tremendously in- 
terested in politics as an observer, both at 
the local and State level. He served as chief 
aid for Kim Sigler’s campaign for Governor, 
then as his executive secretary after his 
election. 

Because of his role in the newspaper, 
George refused to have any elective office so 
that he would always be in a position of 
impartial, objective chronicler and critic. 

This again attests to the character and 
ability of the man. 


Through the newspaper, as a tool of com- 
munication—reporting accurately and inter- 
preting understandingly—his constructive 
influence in the Birmingham-Bloomfield 
community has been of significant value and 
an important contribution over the years. 

George now has the distinction—and re- 
sponsibility of editor emeritus. We are 
happy that he has the opportunity to enjoy 
the much deserved reward and privileges of 
retirement. 


And we are pleased that George will still 


contribute, from time to time, to the edi- 
torial contents of our paper. His “This and 
That” column will continue as a regular 
weekly feature. 

Yes, we salute you, George Averill, and we 
pledge ourselves to continue your long tra- 
dition of community service and uphold and 
improve upon the standards, principles and 
ideals which were identified in your many 
years as publisher of the Birmingham 
Eccentric. 
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Fourteen for Survival 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we were privileged a few days 
ago on September 7, 1961, to hear the 
remarks of 14 freshmen Members of the 
House of Representatives speak on the 
subject “Operation Survival.” All of 
these men were Republicans. 

Americans can be justly proud of the 
awareness of these colleagues and of 
their desire to inform America of their 
very strong convictions with respect to 
the future of the way of life we all love 
and cherish. 

These colleagues represent a new mold 
in political life and I for one am very 
proud to have the privilege of serving 
with them in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the September 1961 issue of i 
tional Review, a most informative and 
articulate spokesman for the conserva- 
tive view, there appears an article en- 
titled “Fourteen for Survival“ which in 
an excellent way sets forth the objectives 
of our colleagues in presenting Opera- 
tion Survival. 

With unanimous consent I include 
herewith the above-referenced article: 


{From the National Review, Sep. 23, nn 


FOURTEEN FOR SURVIVAL 


Never mind that they did it by prear- 
rangement. Never mind that the speeches 
were prepared in advance and as, if you like, 
a stunt. Never mind, that as usually hap- 
pens with House oratory, chances are no- 
body was paying much attention. The fact 
remains that when 14 freshman Members 
of the House of Representatives arise and 
deliver themselves, in sequence, of sound 
conservative pronouncements on urgent 
problems of public policy, that, boy, is news. 
And when the 14 (with, if you please, the 
blessing of the minority leader) proceed to 
equate conservative policies with the very 
survival of the nations, that is not merely 
news but “News.” To the song that 
Was popular when most National Review 
editors were youngsters— 


In something like a century and a half, 
It’s only happened once. 
But the rest of the song— | 
“It probably never will happen again 
In months and months and months.” 
will not do, because one senses as one reads 
the speeches, each and every one of the 
round robin: these are men who will return 
to the fray, again and again and at every 


opportunity. They are men who burn with 


a message. And that message is that con- 
tinued pursuits of certain existing public 
policies will mean that America will perish. 
It will happen again, because these are men 
who are determined that America shall sur- 
vive. 

Take Congressman Donatp Bruce, of Indi- 
ana, who captained Operation Survival 
(see the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Septem- 
ber 7): “We have,” he says in his eloquent 
introductory remarks, “educated ourselves 
in an attempt to restore a balance in Gov- 
ernment, a withdrawal of Federal control 
from the multiple intrusions into the lives 
of the people, a pledge of fiscal integrity, 


September 23 


moral responsibility, and sound progress 
based upon constitutional liberty.“ 

Or Representative SuHriver, of Kansas, who 
believes that the American people are in- 
deed willing to spend whatever is necessary 
te insure the defense and security of the 
Nation, but adds: “The great majority of 
my constituents favor postponement of new 
domestic programs to finance the greater de- 
fense spending.“ 

Or Representative Hyatmar C. NyGaarp, of 
North Dakota, who insists upon the incom- 
patibility between present wage policies and 
the drive for exports required for the health 
of our economy: “We cannot indulge in 
make-work, shirk-work practices, artificial 
restrictions on uses of new equipment or 
processes, or have unions quarreling over 


Work jurisdictions whether at missile bases 


or factories.’’ 

Or Representative Paul. of IInI- 
nois: “The new administration tries to meet 
every problem with increased spending. 


Debt is to be menaged, not paid off. Living 


beyond our means is a luxury we can ill 
afford.” 

Or Representative Durwarp C. HALL, of 
Missouri, himself a physician, who has at- 
tacked socialized medicine and everything 
smacking of socialized medicine. Or Repre- 
sentative Bos Do.e, of Kansas, who lays it on 
the line about current proposals for under- 
cutting the independent agencies: “Govern- 
ment regulation,” he insists, where neces- 
sary, should ever reside with Congress.“ Or 
Representative RALPH BEERMANN, of Nebras- 
ka, who makes a stirring plea for getting 
Government out of the farm problem. Or 
Representative JoHN Rovussetor who de- 
mands that Government get out of the hous- 
ing problem as well. Or Representative 
JAMES Barr who wants us at last to lay 
our cards on the table” in our dealings with 
the Soviets, and shows he understands what 
that would involve. Or Representative JoHN 
ANDERSON, of Illinois, who reminds the House 


_ that the Communists have been winning be- 


cause “they have been truly at war with us, 
while we have tried to make ourselves believe 
that the cold war was really just a synonym 
for unrest—brought on by the new national- 
ism or anticolonialism.’’ Or Representative 


Henry C. SCHADEBERG, Of Wisconsin, or Rep- 


resentative Davip T. MarTIN, of Nebraska, or 
Representative James E. BROMWELL, of Iowa, 
or Representative JoHN ASHBROOK, of Ohio, 
any of whom can start writing editorials for 
this magazine any time they like. 

Sure, we know: one swallow doesn’t make. 
a summer. But 14 Congressmen is 14 votes, 
boy, and big oaks from little acorns grow, 
and think what we could do with one-half 
plus 1 of 437 Congresmen who talk like that. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events | 
or REMARKS 


HON. JAMES. G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 
Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following National 
Gallery calendar of events. Director 
John Walker has announced an excel- 
lent and top level program and list of 
events for the month of October 1961. It 
is a wonderful opportunity for enjoy- 
ment and improvement. 

The calendar follows: 
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NATIONAL GALLERY or ART, OcTOBER 1961 


Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 am. to 5 
p.m. Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admis- 
sion is free to the gallery and to all pro- 
grams scheduled, 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
lection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Tiepolo drawings. 
A selection of 135 drawings and 8 etchings 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don. Galleries 68, 69, 69-A, and 70. 
Through October 15. 

New exhibition: Thomas Eakins, A Retro- 
spective Exhibition. Central gallery, G-7, 
through G-13. Opening October 8. 

Recent publication: Tiepolo drawings. 
Exhibition catalogs of 50 pages with in- 
troduction by Graham Reynolds, 199 illus- 
trations. Size 7½ by 10 inches. Price 81, 
postpaid. 

New publication: Thomas Eakins, A 
retrospective exhibition. Catalog, 17% 
by 10 inches, 132 pages, with 96 illustrations 
and 1 color plate. Introductory essay by 
Lloyd Goodrich. Price 62.50, postpaid. 
Christmas cards: Folders (with envelopes) 
reproducing in color and in black and white 
38 works of art from the gallery collection. 
Prices, 15 cents and 10 cents each, postpaid. 
Complete catalog with 22 color and 16 
black and white illustrations, 25 n post- 
paid. 

Sunday lectures: A series of lectures on 
Spanish art will begin on October 1, and 
with the exception of October 8, will be 
continued into November. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is in- 
stalled in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
running continuously, cover most of the pe- 
riods of art represented by the collection. 
A visitor may rent a small receiving set for 
25 cents to use in hearing these LecTour 
broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays, 11 a.m. to4pm. Sun- 
days,4p.m.to7p.m, . 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 1 


Painting of the week: Rouault. Nude 
With Upraised Arms, (Chester Dale Collec- 


tion) Gallery 62, Tuesday through Saturday 


12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The exhibition of Tie- 
polo drawings, rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 


tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 


Sunday, 5. 
Sunday lecture: “Romanesque Art in 


Spain,” guest speaker, Rev. Herbert L. Stein- 


Schneider, pastor of the French Protestant 
Church of Washington, lecture hall, 4. 
Sunday concert: Roy Hamlin Johnson, 
pianist, East Garden Court, 8. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 8 
Painting of the week: Piero di Cosimo. 
The Nativity With the Infant Saint John. 


(Samuel H. Kress Collection) Gallery 13, 


Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Tiepolo and Venetian 
Painting, rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 8: 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: Thomas Eakins, guest 
speaker, Lloyd Goodrich, director, Whitney 
K of American Art, New Tork. lecture 

14 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, Harry Mc- 
Clure, pianist, East Garden Court 8 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 9 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 15 
Painting of the week: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Alfred la Guigne (Chester Dale Collection), 


gallery 85 Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 


Tour of the week: The changing represen- 
tation of the nude in Western art. Rotunda, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Velasquez. Guest speak- 

er: Joseph C. Sloane, professor of art history, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
lecture hall, 4. 
Sunday concert: National Gallery Strings, 
Richard Bales, conductor; Mark and Nancy 
Ellsworth, violinists; east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 22 


Painting of the week: Circle of Verrocchio 
(possibly Leonardo). Madonna and Child 
with a Pomegranate (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection); gallery 9, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30; 11- by 
14-inch reproduction and text for sale, 15 
cents postpaid. 

Tour of the week: The Thomas Eakins Ex- 
hibition, central gallery, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 

tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 
Sunday lecture: Spanish Influence on 
Central and South America,” guest speaker, 
René C. Taylor, professor of art history, Uni- 
versity of Granada, Spain, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Shirley Sudock, mezzo so- 
prano; Robert Parris, pianist (program in 
honor of United Nations Day) East Garden 
Court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 29 


Painting of the week: Allegretto Nuzi and 
Master of the Fabriano Altarpiece, Madonna 
and Saints Enthroned (Mellon collection) 
gallery 1, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Eakins and American 
painting. Rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, througa Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: El Greco, guest speaker, 
Harold E. Wethey, professor of art history, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, lecture 


hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Allen Barker, pianist, East 
Garden Court, 8 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in stereophonic sound. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


Rule of Law 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1961 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 


recent 


statements of Father Joseph F. Thorn- 


ing, Ph. D., D. D., professor of Latin 
American history, "Marymount College, 
Arlington, are extremely interesting and 


A7699 
pertinent to some burning contempo- 
rary issues. 

His recent comments on revolutionary 
movements and Latin American affairs 
are revealing and helpful. 

It was be presumptuous as well as 
inaccurate as he points out in substance 
to associate the honored and great name 
of Thomas Jefferson, perhaps the most 
illustrious of our American political 
philosophers, an acknowledged authority 
on questions of human freedom, with 
warped or misconstrued concepts of how 
to get rid of oppressive government, 

The great Jefferson made it very clear 
in his writings and utterances that while 
he supported the right to alter or abol- 
ish an oppressive government, he never 
advocated that the right should be ex- 
ercised indiscriminately. Ever conscious 
of sound, ethical, and moral principles 
which he believed inevitably should gov- 
ern the right to rebellion, he held to the 
view that the attempt to alter or abolish 


an existing government is not an abso- 


lute right, but rather a right limited by 
definite, well-established principles. 
The rules and the practices of anarch- 


istic and nihilist systems, such as so 


often serve the purpose of communism, 
are diametrically opposed to those of 
valid, democratic principles. Under 
these systems, where violence, deceit, be- 
trayal, lies, and misrepresentations, per 
se, are justified and encouraged in order 
to foster and spark rebellion, it is not 
necessary that widespread violations of 
human rights exist, that peaceful means 
of legal redress are impossible. Dicta- 
torial fiat is the measure and the means. 
On its face, the seizure of the Santa 
Maria appears as an act of piracy. It, 
therefore, could not be justified on moral 
grounds; in fact such an action must be 
interpreted as contrary to established 
principles of international law. 
Confiscation and seizure and exercise 
of dominion over private property be- 
longing to private individuals or groups 
in peacetime is a violation of civil and 


municipal, as well as international law, 


and no rationalization, however dialecti- 
cal, can negative that fact. The same 
rule would be applicable to government 


property either in a domestic or inter- 


national forum. That is a fundamental 
rule of law long respected in every civil- 
ized society, and unjust armed aggres- 
sion against another state is legally and 
morally condemned. 

America must always be mindful of 
the origin of our own country and in 
that sense this Nation should never re- 
ject the moral basis of any valid and 
honest movement whose aim is to throw 


off the yoke of oppression by tyrannical 


dictators. At the same time, Americans 
should hope and strive for orderly evolu- 
tion wherever it is possible in order to 
avoid violence and bloodshed. To allow 


Communists to flout this rule of law in 


order to impose Marxist dictatorship can 
never be tolerated by freemen. This Na- 
tion must respect and uphold the right 
of any people to seek liberation from 
tyranny and establish a free govern- 
ment of its own choice. 

Father Thorning is a deep thinker 
whose views are invariably supported by 
very able and scholarly perception 
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founded on fundamental moral and 
democratic principles. His commentary 
on current events, particularly those re- 
lating to Latin American affairs, car- 


ries greatest weight and enjoys author- 


titative standing, not only in academic 
circles, but among governmental and 
diplomatic experts and contemporary 
leaders. 


Moreover, his linguistic ability and 
special mastery of the Spanish and Ro- 
mance languages, combined with his vast 
knowledge of Latin American affairs, 
and the great respect and confidence in 


which he is held by our neighbors to the 


South, give this distinguished scholar 
great repute and stature in Latin Amer- 
ican countries as well as in our own. 

I hope that our State Department and 
other Government agencies working to 
improve our Latin American relations 
and strengthen our devoted and faithful 
friends in Latin America will not only 
pay increasingly careful attention to 
Father Thorning’s views and opinions, 
but will take appropriate steps to draw 
upon his vast store of knowledge in this 
field. The unquestionably high stand- 
ing, and popularity which he enjoys in 
Latin America and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the personalities and the condi- 
tions in Latin America mark Father 
Thorning as one of our most qualified, 
if not the best qualified, American in 
Latin American affairs. 

Many of us who are greatly concerned 
that we are in danger of losing addi- 

tional ground in Latin America to the 
Communist bloc would be reassured if 
the knowledge and great ability of this 
most alert, talented and courageous 
American were brought to bear upon 
the policies and conduct of our efforts to 
keep Latin America on our side in the 
current life and death struggle for hu- 
man 
It is vital that in this struggle the 
great, fundamental moral, ethical and 
human principles that lie at the base of 
our American system be rigorously ap- 
plied to the solution of current problems. 
In this effort, Father Thorning’s coun- 
Ba could unquestionably prove most 


What’s Wrong—and Right—With 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ OF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Augustus Long, who heads the Tex- 
aco Co., the fourth ranking oil company 
in the United States has written a most 
interesting article entitled “What’s 
Wrong—and Right—With Profits?” pub- 
lished in the September issue of Dun’s 
Review. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

WRArS WRONG—AND RIGHT—WITH PROFITS? 


(By Augustus C. Long) 

It is frequently said that the conflict be- 
tween communism and capitalism is not 80 
much physical or military as it is a struggle 
for men’s minds. It is further argued that 
if the people of a free nation clearly under- 
stand the principles of capitalism and the 


opportunities it affords, they will not readily 


forfeit the freedom which allows capitalism 
to survive. For freedom is the only climate 


in which capitalism can flourish. 


If this argument is valid—as I whole- 
heartedly believe it to be—then all of us 
who recognize our stake in the free-enter- 
prise system have before us a major and 
pressing task. That task is to provide the 
public—and in some cases their representa- 
tives in government—with a fuller compre- 


hension of the workings of capitalism. For 


if they do not understand its basic principles, 
they cannot be expected to appreciate why 
it is superior to a state-dominated Com- 
munistic economy. 

The very words “free enterprise” in them- 


selves sum up the essential difference be- 


tween the Soviet and United States econo- 
mies. In the Soviet Union a bureaucracy de- 
termines how many shoes and spoons and 
automobiles are to be made, in what color 
and size, and at what price. The consumer 
is not consulted. 

Under free enterprise, on the other hand, 
the consumer can spend his income in any 
way that will give him the most satisfaction. 
And there is only one way that the moti- 
vating force of capitalism—the prospect of 
profit—can be realized. That is to manu- 
facture a product or render a service which 
is attractive to consumers both in its quality 
and its price. | 

It is apparent that without the incentive 
of profit our free-enterprise economy could 
not operate successfully. Yet profits have 
come to be associated in many people’s minds 
as something undesirable and improper. A 
generation of sniping by reformers in and 
out of government has erased, for untold 
numbers of Americans, the distinction be- 
tween profits and the old cliche of “ill-gotten 


gains. 

These people do not understand—perhaps 
because they have not been told—what hap- 
pens to what is left of a company’s income 
after it pays its taxes and other costs of 
doing business. This lack of understanding 
can easily lead to the belief that these profits 
are, in fact, a kind of special fund, privately 
administered, which is siphoned off into 
the pockets of a select few persons “at the 
top.” And, obviously, no one laboring under 
this sort of misconception can be expected 
to have faith in a system that would allow 
such a situation to exist. 

The business community has the respon- 
sibility to explain to the public, by every 
means at its command, what profits really 
are and what they represent. Profits are 
the rewards for taking risks, for making in- 
novations, for meeting consumer require- 
ments and desires. Profits are the source 
of increased employment and of rising wages. 
And profits are an essential factor in making 


possible the investment capital required for 


economic progress. There has never been 
a period in our history when a high level of 
investment has not been associated with a 
high level of employment and general pros- 
perity. 

The public should be told that profits pro- 
vide the return which a company makes to 
its stockholders, in the form of dividends, 
for the use of the tools which their invest- 
ments have supplied. And because there 
Was no assurance at the time the invest- 
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ments were made that the venture would 


succeed, whatever profits are realized repre- . 


sent not only a payment to the stockholders 
for the cost of using the tools but a reward 
for taking the risk in the first place. 
Further, it should be pointed out that if 
a reasonable return is not made to stock- 
holders, a company will find that in today’s 
highly competitive market it cannot attract 
sufficient investment capital to carry on ef- 
fectively and expand its operations. In a 
dynamic, growing society, business cannot 
afford to remain static. 
Nor has it. The record shows that, in the 
period alone, the average invest- 


postwar 
ment for each production worker in the 


manufacturing industries rose from about 
$7,000 in 1946 to approximately $18,000 in 
1959. The effect of this has been to increase 
both the quantity and quality of tools pro- 


vided by industry to supplement the efforts 
of labor. As a result, the output of the en- 


tire economy per hour of labor has risen at 


an average rate of 2.4 percent annually since 


1900. This means that the amount produced 
with an hour’s labor has been doubling 
every 30 years. 
PROFITS AND PROSPERITY 
These are some of the facts about profits 


that must be explained to the public. They 


need to know that from the beginning of 
this Nation’s history, the prospect of profits 
has been responsible for generating our un- 
paralleled output of goods and services, that 
it has made possible our high national level 
of income and standard of living and that 
it holds forth the promise of even teal 
achievements in the future. 

All these things are what is “right” with 

profits. But just as this story must be told 
if business is to win the confidence and 
loyalty of the public, there is another story 
that also needs to be told. This is the story 
of what is “wrong” with profits, and I sus- 
pect that even some businessmen do not 
fully appreciate its significance. 
What is wrong with profits is that there 
are not enough of them. No matter how 
they are viewed, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that in recent years this 
motive force for enterprise and risk-taking 
has been inadequate to do the job which 
our expanding economy requires. 

In 1950 all corporate profits before taxes 


- amounted to 16.8 percent of the national 


income; in 1960 they had fallen to 10.6 per- 
cent. In 1960 corporate profits after taxes 
were about the same as the amount earned 


10 years earlier—$22.8 billion—but this was 


actually a decline of more than 20 percent 
when inflation is considered. 

Over this same period the aftertax profits 
of leading manufacturing corporations fell 
from 17.1 percent to 10.5 percent, measured 
as a return on net assets. And whereas 
these profits came to 7 cents per dollar 
of sales in 1950, by 1960 they had fallen to 
4.4 cents. 

However, the profits situation 15 even 
more serious than these data reveal. As a 
result of inflation in the postwar years, the 
costs of replacing wornout plant and equip- 
ment have risen well above the depreciation 
permitted for tax purposes. So, industry 
has been forced to use part of its profits to 
make up this deficiency. 


It is apparent from these facts and figures 


that profits are in grave danger of dwindling 


to the point of all too little return. Yet it 
is not necessary to refer to statistical tables 
and abstract theories to appreciate the very 
real threat this poses to the economic prog- 
ress of the American public. 

KEY TO EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas expanding profits contribute to 
the creation of jobs and to job security, the 
depressed of recent years have 


earnings 
forced many companies to retrench all along 
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the line. This, in turn, has led to a very 
high level of unemployment throughout the 
country, in some areas to critical conditions. 
Certainly this is not a climate favorable to 
restoring and maintaining a high level of” 
employment.- Even Samuel Gompers, while 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, recognized the importance of profits 
when he stated: “The worst crime against 
the working people is a company which fails 
to operate at a profit.” 

The profits squeeze also has created a de- 
ficiency in the level of investment in new 


plant and equipment. Granted that consid- 


eration must be given to the ups and downs 
of such expenditures as a result of cyclical 
movements, the fact remains that the all- 
time high point in the history of this coun- 
try’s investment outlays. was reached. in 
1957. Furthermore, in the light of the pres- 
ent outlook for profits, the propects for ex- 
ceeding that investment level in the near 
future are uncertain. 

During the past 10 years the United 
States has put only 15 percent of its total 
output into capital formation, which in- 
cludes the output of producers’ durable 
equipment as well as the activities of the 
construction industry. In this same period, 


Japan, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Can- 


ada, Norway and Sweden were all investing 
20 percent or more of their total output in 
capital goods. As a résult, it is estimated 
that approximately half of our present in- 
dustrial capacity is of wartime or even pre- 
war vintage, while some two-thirds was in- 
stalled prior to 1950. This aging stock of 
plant and equipment has presented serious 
problems involving our balance of payments 
position and our international trade. 
Looking ahead, it is estimated that plant 
and equipment requirements for the present 
decade will approximate %500 billion, or 
about $200 billion more than was invested 
in productive facilities over the past 10-year 
span. Yet, in many cases the effect of in- 
adequate profits has been to postpone plans 
for necessary expansion. This, of course, is 


bound to continue to exert a depressing in- 


fluence on the labor market. 

It is apparent that this widespread con- 
traction of profits is seriously affecting not 
only the private sector of the economy but 
the public sector as well. Inevitably, such 
a general decline results in lowered tax rev- 
enues to Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. For example, as a result of the 
falling-off of profits between the first and 
fourth quarters of 1960, corporate tax lia- 
bility dropped $4 billion at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. 

It may be seen, therefore, that the con- 
tinued reduction of profits, it left unchecked, 
may set in motion a rapidly descending spiral 
of business activity, impairing the entire 
economic structure and weakening the Na- 
tion both internally and in international 
affairs. The consequences are readily ap- 
parent. History teaches that whenever a 
private-enterprise economy breaks down, the 
inevitable result is that the government 
vastly increases its direct participation in, 
and control over, the economic life of the 
nation. And we have seen the results of 
such governmental intervention on nations 
abroad. 


We cannot hope to win the cold war by 
aping or emulating those nations which have 
handed over their liberties to the state. 
Freedom from state control is the very prin- 
ciple that distinguishes democracies from 


dictatorships. To take such a course would. 


be to deny our entire heritage, to write off as 
meaningless all that has occurred from Con- 
cord and Lexington to Korea and West 
Berlin. And then we would not be freemen, 
and we would not be Americans. 

I have no concern over the continuing 
integrity of the American spirit. I do, how- 
ever, have very serious concern over the ease 
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with which that spirit could be frustrated 


by the simple process of economic drift. And 
that drift, already running more and more 
strongly against us, can be successfully op- 
posed only by restc ing profits to normal, 
healthy levels. 

To this end, every businessman has the 
responsibility to spread the message of the 
importance of profits as they affect our free- 
enterprise system. Every one of us has the 
responsibility to work for the revision of our 
obsolete tax laws, to strive unceasingly in the 
fight against inflation, to defend the right of 
business to exist and function without Gov- 
ernmental harassment. Only when we suc- 
ceed in accomplishing these things can we 
insure the continued ste ad and vigor of 
capitalism. 


Fish and Nutrition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a very im- 
portant gathering of nutritionists and 
marine scientists from throughout the 
world is currently underway in the Capi- 
tal, the FAO International Conference 
on Fish in Nutrition. More than 300 del- 
egates from some 50 nations are in at- 
tendance. They are here to evaluate the 
place and potential of fishery products 
in the health and diets of the peoples of 
the world—more than half of whom suf- 
fer some varying degree of malnutrition. 

The most important business of the 
conference is the presentation.of more 
than 100 scientific papers. Particularly 
stressed during the meeting will be the 
importance of fish as a source of animal 
protein in forms which can be made 


available to remote sections of the world, | 


such as the recently developed high- 
protein food: fish flour. 


I have spoken in this Chamber before 
on the subject of fish flour and of the 
unnecessarily restrictive Food and Drug 
Administration ruling that it should be 
considered unfit for human food because 
it is made of the whole fish, This is an 
unfortunately narrow interpretation of 
the food laws and one that does not con- 
sider the urgent worldwide need for such 
a remarkable new food. Other nations, 
as evidenced by the wide participation in 
the FAO conference, recognize the po- 
tential of fish flour and I am very hope- 
ful this present obstacle to full-scale 
production can be overcome. | 

I am inserting in the Recorp for the 
consideration of my colleagues two im- 
portant papers on fish in nutrition. I 
urge my colleagues to note also the com- 
ments and insertions on this same sub- 
ject by the Honorable Orrs PR, of New 
York, and Senators SmitH and SA.LTon- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts, all three of 
whom were quick to recognize the im- 
portance of whole fish flour. 

The first paper I commend to your at- 
tention is titled “Evaluation of Fish 
Flour in the Treatment of Infantile Mal- 
nutrition,” was prepared by a team of 
scientists at the British-American hospi- 
talin Lima, Peru. I am excluding charts 


would mean little to the laymen. 


jority of the human population is still living 


lation, though the number of such data in 
different countries is not very adequate. 
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that accompanying the report, as they 


The second paper, by B. C. Guha of 
the University of Science and Tech- 
nology of Calcutta, India, is very signifi- 
cant. It deals with the primary topic of 
the conference, the role of fish in human 
nutrition. 


The articles follow: 
THE or FisH In HUMAN 


(B) B. C. Guha, University Colleges of 
Science and Technology, Calcutta, —— 


ABSTRACT 


A large proportion of the world population 
suffers from a suboptimal nutritional level, 
both in quantity and quality. Calorie in- 
take per caput per day ranges from less than 
2,000 to more than 3,000. Protein intake 
ranges from 40 to more than 100 grains; ani- 
mal protein intake is sometimes as low as 
7 grains per caput per day, or even less in 
some countries. It is no wonder therefore 
that protein malnutrition is prevalent in 
many countries, and this affects specially 
young children and infants. In many coun- 
tries there is a shortage in the diet of cal- 
cium and of vitamins, especially of vitamin 
A and members of the vitamin B group. 

Fish contains proteins of high biological 
value, comparable with that of egg, milk, 
and meat. The content of proteins, fat, min- 
erals, and vitamins varies between species; 
for instance, fat content varies from 6 to 
20 percent. Fish oil has a higher proportion 
of unsaturated fatty acids than animal fat. 
It is also a good source of calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and a number of vitamins. 
Preservation and careful processing does not 
affect the nutrient value much. 

Fish consumption is low in many coun- 
tries, where one would expect a more liberal 
supply. Unless technological methods are 
employed for making fish and fish products 
available to the people without deteriora- 
tion, and without considerable loss of its 
nutritive value, its consumption cannot be 
increased to the extent which may be de- 
sired. The utilization of the byproducts of 
fish processing, its scales, and offal, would 
reduce the cost of the edible portion of the 
fish. This cost question is important in re- 
gard to the increased consumption of fish, 
as most consumers who like fish and would 
benefit by its consumption are quite often 
unable to buy fish in adequate quantities 
because of the price. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is unfortunate that, in spite of the 
great advances made in the knowledge of 
food and nutrition and in its application 
to raise the level of nutrition, the large ma- 


on a suboptimal nutritional level in the light 
of the dietary standards recommended by 
appropriate international and national 
bodies. This relates both to qualitative and 
quantitative deficiences in the diet in large 
areas of the world. The deficiencies are re- 
vealed by the national food balance sheets 
which give the amounts of food in each 
category, available for consumption in a 
country from internal production after 
making allowances for seed and feed require- 
ments, exports and imports, stocks, wastage, 
etc. This situation has been, by and large, 
confirmed by data obtained from diet surveys 
conducted on different groups of the popu- 


The levels of both the production and 
consumption of food in the world are very 
uneven. The highest rate of consumption 
prevailing in a few countries is over 3,100 
calories per capita per day, whereas in some 
others it is below 2,000. The qualitative de- 
fect in the diet is, however, even more. 
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gard to calcium, vitamin A, and the vitamins 
of the B group in many countries. . 


ing to optimum nutrition standards. 
is well to remember that national aver- 
of food consumption are made up of 
for consumption of the best fed 
the worst fed segments of the 
When these averages are low, 
it is clear that some parts of the population 
must be living at a low nutrition 
standard indeed. It is, therefore, no wonder 


It may also be recalled that more freedom 
from deficiency diseases would not neces- 


sarily mean that one is living at the best 


possible level of health and efficiency of 
which one is inherently capable. There is, 
so to speak, a “no man’s land” between free- 
dom from disease and optimum health, 
which has to be conquered by planned ac- 


tion in regard to food and nutrition. 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH AND FISH 
PRODUCTS 


The consumption of fish where ever avail- 
able in sufficient quantities can be ex- 
pected to help considerably in correcting the 
state of mainutrition so widely prevalent in 
the world today. Fish is a highly nutritious 
food. It is particularly valuable for provid- 
ing proteins of high quality comparable with 
those of meat, milk or eggs. This similar- 
ity is indicated by biological experiments as 
well as by direct aminoacid analysis. 

Proteins of different species and varieties 


- of fish differ to some extent in their amino 


acid composition and higher figures both for 
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Apart from quality, fish constitutes also 
quantitatively a good source of protein. The 
edible protions of fresh-water and estuarine 
fish ted in India contain about 
14 to 25 percent protein. In marine fish 
also it varies from 9 to 26 percent. Thus 
qualitatively and quantitatively, fish con- 
sumption might in a significant measure 
supplement the low-protein, high-cereal diet 
consumed in many countries of the world. 
Fish, including proposed fish like fish flour, 
has been found to improve such diets. Cereal 

teins are rather low in lysine and me- 
thionine, in both of which fish protein is rel- 
atively rich. Papers are being presented in 
this conference reporting the. value of fish 
flour in supplementing high-cereal diets and 
also in combating protein malnutrition. 

Different species and varieties of fish vary 


in regard to percentages of protein, fat, min- 


lysine and tryptophan for certain species 


have been recorded. Results also vary de- 
pending on the method employed for amino 
acid analysis. Generally, however, fish pro- 
teins tend to be higher in lysine and lower in 
tryptophan content than meat. Thus fish 
appears to supply a high-class protein com- 
parable with those derived from other ani- 
mal sources. Biological tests with animals 
and with human subjects confirm the high 
value of fish protein. Fish proteins have also 
been found to nearly equal casein in plasma 
protein regeneration in depleted rates and to 
be better than casein in promoting hemo- 
globin regeneration. However, much more 
detailed work on the proteins of different 
species of fish, including shellfish and other 
marine animals, usable as food, is called for. 


eral matter and vitamins. There are va- 
rieties of freshwater fish which contain as 
low as 0.6 percent fat. 6 
useful in cases where a low fat, high- pro- 
tein diet is recommended. On the other 
hand, most fish contain higher proportions 
of fat. Some of the fatty fish have nearly 
20 percent fat. Fish oil has generally more 
unsaturated fatty acids than animal fats. 
Since poly-unsaturated fatty acids are bene- 
ficial in keeping down the cholesterol level 
of blood, fish and fish oils are likely to be 
particularly useful in this regard. This 
work has only recently begun and should be 
actively pursued. In this conference some 
papers report the effect of the ingestion of 
fish and fish oils both in experimental ani- 
mals and in human beings. 

Fish is also a fairly good source of calcium 
and phosphorus, particularly small fish 
which are eaten with the bones. It is also 
a source of fron and of a trace element like 
copper. Fish has also a fair proportion of 


the B vitamins. In regard to most of these 


nutrients, fish would appear to be com- 
parable with meat. Reports on the nutri- 
tive value of different species of fish in 
these are, however, rather scanty and 
more information in this regard is desirable. 

The nutritive value of processed fish and 
fish products consumed in different countries 


of the world has also been reported to be 


high. Canning and freezing do not appre- 
ciably affect the protein value. Salted and 
sun-dried fish and often fish meals as com- 
mercially produced have also a high bio- 
logical value. Smoking or dehydration at 
temperatures not higher than 110° F. or 


treatment with cathode rays for steriliza- 


tion does not also significantly affect the 
amino acid composition of fish proteins. 
Some fermented fishery products and 
fish pastes as consumed particularly in 
Asian countries are likewise good sources 
of valuable protein. The indigenous meth- 
ods of preserving fish in both a nutritious 
and palatable form have stood the test of 
time. But more scientific and detailed work 
on the effect of the methods of preservation, 
both traditional and modern, is desirable, 
considering that millions of consumers have 
to depend on fish preserved in one way or 
another. 

PRESENT-DAY LOW CONSUMPTION OF FISH 

Fish is, therefore, a good food, the con- 
sumption of which deserves to be encouraged 
to promote the level of nutrition in the 
whole world and particularly in countries 
consuming high-cereal and low-protein diets. 
Analysis of the present-day food consump- 
tion tables shows, however, that except in a 
very few countries like Norway, Chile, and 
Japan, where figures for daily per capita 
consumption are of the order of 104, 82, and 
60 grams, respectively, fish and fish products 


constitute a relatively minor proportion of 


the total diet in the world. Even in the 
aforesaid countries, where per capita con- 
sumption is the largest, it provides not more 
than 2 to 4 percent of total calories, 10 to 17 
percent of total protein and 2 to 15 percent of 


Such fish should be 
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the total fat content of the diet. In other 
countries, even those which have a long sea 
board, consumption of fish is less. In some 
countries like India, the production of fresh- 
water fish is about one-third of that of 
marine fish and consumer preference is quite 
often for the former. In attempts to in- 


crease the supply of fish, therefore, increased 


production of both marine and fresh-water 
fish should be considered. 

Taking an overall view of the problem, it 
would appear that fish provides a valuable 
source of protein and of oil containing poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids. The latter are like- 
ly to be beneficial in keeping down the cho- 


lesterol level of blood. From published work, 


the proteins of fish appear to be comparable 
in biological value and in essential amino 
acid composition with those of milk, meat 
and eggs. It is, however; desirable to carry 
out more detailed researches on different 
varieties of fish, including fresh water fish 
and shellfish and other edible marine ani- 
mals, and these should be particularly re- 
lated to the amino acid composition and the 
biological value of the proteins and to the 
fatty acid constituents of the fish oils. The 
nutritional effects of these proteins and oils 
and also of the fish as such, both on ex- 
perimental animals and on human beings in 
different physiological and also pathological 
conditions have to he studied both more 
extensively and intensively. The minerals 
including trace elements of fish and in its 
different organs should also be investigated. 

The consumption of fish in the world is 
low. It should be stepped up wherever pos- 
sible and particularly in countries where a 
high-cereal, low-protein diet is consumed, 
because there appears to be a definite sup- 
plementary relation to the proteins of fish 
to those of cereals. 

They have also been reported to have a 
definite value in combating protein malnu- 
trition In early childhood. Fish is, however, 
a highly perishable material. It undergoes 
autolytic, microbiological and chemical de- 
composition quite easily. The consumption 
of fish oils which had deteriorated because of 


_oxidation has been reported to produce in- 


jurious results on animals. Since most 
countries consuming a low-protein diet are 
located in tropical and subtropical regions 
of the world, the consumption of fish in these 
areas can therefore be stepped up only if it 
is properly preserved. Apart from the use 
of ice, which can preserve fish only for very 
short periods, the methods used in these dif- 
ferent countries have been to salt fish, dry it 
or prepare femented products (pastes and 
sauces) out of it. Other methods .like 
smoking and canning which are not yet ex- 
tensively used in these countries may also 
be developed. Refrigeration is at present 
development of dehydration, carried out un- 
for preservation and for distribution. The 
development of dehydration, carried out un- 
der controlled conditions, to produce an ed- 
ible fish flour, of good quality, should be an 
important line of advance in future. For 
certain purposes the fish flour has to be 
deodorized completely, but some Consumers 
prefer a fish flour with a slight flavor. 
Unless technological methods are em- 
ployed for making fish and fish products 
available to the people without deterioration, 
and without considerable loss of its nutri- 
tive value, its consumption cannot be in- 
creased to the extent which may be desired. 
The utilizaton of the byproducts of fish 
processing, its. scales and offal, would reduce 
the cost of the edible portion of the fish. 
This cost question is important in regard 


to the increased consumption of fish, as most. 


consumers who like fish and would benefit 
by its consumption are quite often unable 
to buy fish in adequate quantities because 
of the price. 

We trust that this conference, as the first 
international scientific conference of its 
kind, will provide pointers to future progress 
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in regard to the scientific and technological 


aspects of fish and fish products, and will 
thus make a contribution to the raising of 
the nutritional standard of large segments 
of the human we in the immediate 
years ahead. 
EVALUATION OF FisH FLOUR IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INFANTILE MALNUTRITION 
( By George G. Graham, Juan M. Baertl, Angel 
Cordano, research division, British Ameri- 
can Hospital, Lima, Peru) 
ABSTRACT 
Gross deficits of energy and protein in the 
diet of Peruvian infants lead to an elevated 
mortality and stunted growth. Cow's milk 
is scarce and its cost prohibitive to the 
mass of people, making an inexpensive sub- 
stitute of prime necessity. Commonly con- 
sumed grains enriched with a deodorized fish 


flour of high biological value should satisfy 
the energy and protein requirements ex- 


peditiously. 

In a group of undernourished infants with 
and without kwashiorkor, modified cow’s 
milk was used to initiate recovery, stabilize 
body composition and obtain a steady gain 
in weight. Subsequently they were given 
three different bottle feedings at isocaloric 
and isoproteic levels, recalculated daily: (M) 
modified cow’s milk; (V) vegetable protein 
mixture of high biological value; and (WF) 
wheat flour enriched with 10 percent deodor- 
ized fish flour (VioBin). 

One infant had additional periods of fish 
flour as the sole source of protein. Cotton- 
seed oil and sugar were used to equate the 
caloric and fat intakes, and minerals and 
vitamins were added. 3 : 

Growth and nutritional status were 
studied with the help of nitrogen balance 
determinations at selected intervals. 

These results, along with determinations 
of serum albumin and urea, hemoglobin and 
hematocrit, suggest that a mixture of wheat 

and fish flour, 100 grams of which contain 
approximately 18 grams of protein and yield 
350 calories, satisfies the energy and protein 
requirements of undernourished infants as 
well as cow’s milk and a mixture of vege- 
table proteins of high biological value. 
When fish flour alone was used as the source 
of protein, the results were equally satis- 
factory. 

In a further group of infants, the wheat- 
fish flour product was used to initiate re- 
covery with satisfactory results. In one in- 
fant, because of large, bulky stools and nitro- 
gen wasting, it was necessary to replace the 
cottonseed oil with a fat emulsion (Lipomul- 
Upjohn), noticeably improving absorption. 

(This study was supported by a research 


grant from the National Institutes of Health 


(A-4635), U.S. Public Health Service.) 


Labor: As Jimmy Hoffa Sees It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. DANIEL k. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE: Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most controversial personalities on the 
‘American scene today is James Riddle 
Hoffa. A few days ago I read an inter- 
esting and revealing article about Mr. 
Hoffa appearing in the August 1961 issue 
of Fortune magazine. 

Although I do not fully concur with 
the activities of Mr. Hoffa, I feel that it 
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would be to our advantage to know as 
much about this man as possible. 
The article is as follows: 
Labor: As Jimmy Horra Ir 


James Riddle Hoffa today is riding as high 
and handsome as an over-the-road trucker 
with his foot on the pump of a 97-foot 
rig on a downhill straightaway. Overwhelm- 
ingly reelected president of the Teamsters 
Union at the convention in July, he is now 
winding up the last lap of a national sweep 
of contract negotiations. He has survived 


congressional inquisition and ordeal-at-law; 


the onslaughts of monitors and moralists 
have disturbed him no more than mosquito 
bites. He heads the biggest labor union in 
the world, the only fast-growing big union 
in the country. The sky’s the limit; Jimmy’s 
Teamsters have claimed jurisdiction over 
every unorganized worker left in the country. 

Fortune offered Jimmy a chance to ex- 
press his views about the future of his 
Teamsters Union and whatever else was on 
his mind. He accepted and in short order 
put himself vividly on the record on such 
topics as free enterprise, how to win a strike, 
politics, automation, bigness, and President 
Kennedy. Hoffa was interviewed at two 
breakfasts (the only free time in a tight- 
packed 5 days in Chicago). With him was 
Bill Isbell, a teamster organizer. Both men 
wore the open-necked, short-sleeved shirt 
that is almost the badge of a teamster. 
Jimmy Hoffa has great personal charm. Said 
the clerk at the hotel, “My wife thinks I’m 
crazy, but I like the guy.” When Hoffa is 
not angry or engaged in rough paternal josh- 
ing with his boys, his manner can be sur- 
prisingly mild, almost gentle. 
smallest gesture—signaling someone to an- 
swer the phone or come into a room—be- 
trays the habit of command and the expecta- 
tion of obedience. A guest for breakfast the 
second morning was Barney Baker, the 300- 
pound teamster organizer, who has bragged 
of knowing big-time gangsters across the 
country, once ate 86 double pork chops at a 
sitting, and carries the scars of bullet wounds 
from the dock wars of the thirties. Clearly, 
Baker is a redoubtable fellow, but he takes 
his orders from Jimmy Hoffa, who in Baker’s 
opinion is “one of the sweetest guys God ever 
created.” Jimmy that morning wanted to 
know how Barney's weight-reducing program 
was coming along. Barney said he had lost 
30 pounds, had 40 to go. “Well,” Jimmy 
ordered, lose it.“ Then Hoffa, a teetotaler 
himself, told how he had found one of the 
boys drunk the night before and ordered him 
to stay in bed and sleep it off. ‘“He’s a good 


man,” observed Jimmy affectionately, “but 


he’s weak.” 

On paper Jimmy’s words show an occa- 
sional violation of the schoolbook rules of 
grammar, but he can bore incisively and 
lucidly to the heart of a matter, or plead his 
cause with a kind of rhythmic eloquence. 
Jimmy, furthermore, is informed. He cites 
from his reading of speeches by George 
Romney, articles by Clark Kerr, books and 
articles on automation, the trade journals 
of transportation, and he is at home with 
points of law, labor-force statistics, and the 
actuarial, mechanical, and economic facts of 
trucking. 

ON HOW TO PREVENT MOB RULE 


Jimmy hasn’t changed his mind about the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. He says that title VII 
of the bill, “where it deals with secondary 
boycott, where it deals with organizational 
picketing, where it deals with the very life 
of unions, is going to have to be changed 
if unions are going to survive.” 

Concerning the Landrum-Griffin Act’s 
provisions to protect democracy in unions, 
Jimmy argues, “You cannot organize indi- 
viduals of any description—I don’t care 
what type it is—whether it be executives, 


But the 


asking for. 
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clergymen, union officials, politicians, house- 
wives, or anybody else, you cannot organize 
them into a group and not have rules and 
regulations that control the internal affairs 
of that organization, or you have a mob. 
And when you try to allow—as you are now 
trying to do under title I {Bill of Rights] 
of Landrum-Griin— to allow psychopaths, 
internal disturbers of every description, to 
come into your meetings and just run ramp- 
ant on the theory that democracy means 
that he can monopolize the floor, you'll de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the union of being 
able to administer, or have the employer 
have confidence in the administration of the 
officials who are elected.“ 

As to whether or not the Teamsters Un- 
ion is a democratic organization: “I say we 
have the most democratic organization of 
any labor union in America. I don’t think 
that anybody who ever attended a Teamster 
meeting can argue that we don’t have de- 
mocracy, beca truckdrivers wont hold 
still for anything except that. You don’t 
get these ‘panty waists.’ When you're talk- 
ing about truckdrivers, and you get into a 
meeting of a thousand drivers as I did the 
other night in Los Angeles, where there’s 
three factions in the meeting, you'll find 
out how democracy works, and you'll find 
out if you don’t have a strong chairman to 
run that meeting, you'll have a mob inside 
of 15 minutes.” 

Jimmy’s next aim in bargaining is to have 
all Teamster contracts throtghout the 
United States expire the same day, in effect 
creating a national contract. This is one 
answer proposed by his lawyers to the pres- 
ent legal restrictions on the secondary boy- 
cott. Defending the idea of a national con- 
tract, Jimmy says, Every type of employer in 
America, including transportation, is more 
thoroughly organized than the unions in 
that industry. You talk about an industry 
and I’ll show you the counterpart of the 
national association, regional association, 
State association, city association. And 
whenever we sit down to negotiate a con- 
tract, what do I find at the bargaining 
table? While it’s not national bargaining 
yet, at every single session, at every single 
bargaining table, the same representatives 
are there speaking for management. And 
the same argument, if it was placed on a 
tape recorder, could take place at the bar- 
gaining table without the employers’ repre- 
sentatives saying a word; the same stock 
objections to everything that you present to 
them; the same set of economics trying to 
show that it’s impossible to give what you're 
It’s really national bargaining 
by segments.“ 

Asked whether the Teamsters would ever 
call a nationwide strike if they got a na- 
tional contract, Jimmy barks back “Ridicu- 
lous. People who talk like that don’t under- 
stand transportation. There is no value in 
striking the U.S. transportation. You have. 
to understand the flow of transportation 
in America. You have a more effective eco- 
nomic reaction from employers to a limited 
strike than you do a massive strike. When 
all transportation is down employers have 
no compelling competitive reasons to settle 
a strike. When you have selective strikes 
of the transportation system, which affect 
a limited number of employers and a limited 
number of employees but a maximum flow . 
of freight, it’s more effective than a wee b 
strike.“ 

THE PUBLIC’S A SMART OPERATION 


As to how the public interest can be pro- 
tected in an economy made up of big unions 
and big employers bargaining with each 
other, Jimmy replies with an economic or- 
thodoxy that would leave Robert Taft some- 
where out in leftfield. “If you try to price 
your product too high because you're big, 
somebody new’ll come into the field and take 
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nature to be able to get the best percen 
of sales that they could get out of the auto- 


boxcars. And when you have 
a movement of freight in any form 
of transportation both ways, then the rate 
can go constantly down even though the 
wage scale goes up, because the productivity 
overcomes the cost factor.” 
COURTROOM FEATHERBEDDING 


Jimmy expects to have more free time now 
that the monitors appointed by a Federal 
court to watch the Teamsters Union are off 
his neck. But when asked what the moni- 
tors prevented him from doing that he 
wanted to do, he says, “Nothing. Nothing. 
I didn't pay any attention to em.“ 

“I didn’t want them around because 
were trying to restrict me, and I wouldn’t 
be restricted, so they kept me constantly tied 
up in court to keep from being restricted, un- 
til T to work more hours to be able to 
do the same things I can do now with less 


motion, that’s what burns me up. 
You go to court at 10 o’clock, and you sit 
til 12, and you come back at 2 and 


home a 6 and you've accomplished that 
[snap of fingers]. And you had to come 
down in the morning at 8 and work till 


10. Then when you get back at 5 you 
eat and come back at 8 and work till 

t to get through what you could 
have did if that silly court wouldn’t have 
had you there from 10 to 5.” 

The automation that unions fear is even 
beginning to invade unions. This is Jimmy’s 
description of the way it is happening at the 
Teamsters: “We just got a reproducing ma- 
chine in our office. Ten girls couldn’t type 


letters as fast as that machine could produce 


em every minute. Ten girls couldn't do it. 
Every minute they’re coming out of the 
machine just like that. Write one letter out 
in the reproduction machine and forget 
about it; walk away. Want a hundred; set a 
gadget. Want two hundred; set a gadget. 
Walk away and off they come as perfectly as 
though they were typed again: Reproducing 
typewriter actually is what it is. Can't buy 
it; you gotta rent it it’s so exclusive.” 

As for the truckdriver who is displaced by 
automation, Jimmy takes a dim view of 
predictions that he can be retrained to white- 
collar work. “I know that whole theory. I 
read the book on it. But it’s a theory, and 
not a practical proposal. I say they can’t 
do it and I say they can't prove they ever did 

I'm not talking about 
the exception. You take the person who 
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didn’t finish- high school and you tell me 
how you're going to take that individual off 
a truck and send him to a 6-week course 
and move him back around into some sort of 
a position that takes high school or better 
to do. That's where most of the people are 
today. Do you realize that 19 percent of 
the unemployment today are individuals 
ranging from 19 to 21 years of age? That’s 
the group. You know why? Tu tell you 
why. There's 2,500,000 estimated young peo- 
ple who will leave school without ever fin- 
ishing grade school in the next 10 years. 
There’s 5 million estimated people who are 
gonna leave high school without ever fin- 
ishing high school. That’s 7,500,000 people 
who will be placed out into the field of 
earning a living for themselves at some type 
of an operation who have less than a high 


school education. Now they want to talk 


about training, then they can take the money 
they’re talking about and give it to the 
kid who has to maintain his family or main- 
tain himself and keep him in high school— 
or keep him in grade school and high 
school—and they won't have to worry about 


~him when he becomes 40, of not being able 
to break him in to a new vocation if his 
form of employment disappears.” * 


Despite the dislocations caused by auto- 
mation, Jimmy insists he has no intention 
of holding up progress. We've never 
stopped automation,” he declares. “There 
isn’t any employer we do business with that 
will tell you we've ever stopped automation. 
We simply get for the workers their share 
of the savings of the automation.“ 

Jimmy takes the same cool view of the 
jurisdictional problems raised by automa- 
tion. “Listen,” he says, you can’t change 
what's going to happen. Tou're not going 
to hold back progress. Progress is going to 
change union jurisdictional lines and they 
might as well accept it. There'll be a third 
of the unions left. [Craft-union leaders] 
admit it privately. I've talked to them. 
And the oldtimers, once they’re gone—they 
can't live forever—the young fellows’ll sit 
down and work out their problems. 2 


THEY’RE MORALLY GUTLESS 


Jimmy expects automation to cost his 
union members in long-distance hauling, as 
consolidating, modernizing railroads take 
over more volume, and in warehouses, as 
automation replaces them. He expects to 
gain members in shorter hduling, as suburbs 
and shopping centers proliferate. Mean- 
while, he is protecting his union's power base 
by organizing new workers. We're the only 
union that’s progressing,” he says. “We 
increase because we're on the street every 
day. It's just like any industry. The more 
salesmen you have, the more customers you 
contact, the greater the percentage of suc- 
cess in selling. That’s our success.” 

The great hope and the great problem in 


Jimmy’s line of business is organizing the 


white-collar worker. Jimmy concedes, It 
isn’t easy.” | 

“I'll give you my opinion of em,“ he 
says. “They’re intellectually smart but 


they're morally gutless. That about sums 


‘em up. They want everything in the 
world, but they don’t want to fight for 
nothin’. They've been a kind of sheltered, 
secure group.” Nevertheless, the last 10 
years we've been able to more 
white-collar workers than in the last 50, and 
we'll continue the next 10 years to organize 
more white-collar workers than we did in 
the last 10 years because with all the new 
machines that are being invented and put 
into offices, the more white-collar workers 


will be displaced. 


1 Jimmy Hoffa left school after the seventh 
grade, but at the moment he does not appear 
to be threatened with unemployment, tech- 
nological or otherwise. 
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T read an article recently where there 
were seven machines introduced at a display 
in the Waldorf Astoria. And there was a 
statement made by the powers that be at 
that meeting that there would be 5 million 


white-collar workers displaced in the next. 


5 years by machines. Which means that 
they will have to be more specialized, and 
the more specialized the more competitive 
it will become, and the more competitive the 
more necessary to have unions. And the 
greater the productivity, with a limited 
number of people working in every office, 
the more they will need organization to get 
individual recognition. | | 

“And we will profit,” Jimmy drums out the 
words with flat, cool confidence, “by having 
the workers in offices, same as we have on 
platforms and on trucks, seek out our union 
for self-preservation.” 


The Teamster strategy for white-collar | 


organizing is based on personal relations. 
Efforts are focused on office help directly 
connected with truck terminals or manu- 
facturing plants where the Teamsters have 
already organized the rest of the workers. 
“It’s very difficult to approach an office 
building such as the Prudential office build- 
ing and start handing out leaflets,” explains 
Jimmy. “But the stewards and drivers who 
live and work with these people every day 
have personal contact, can sign em up out 
of a personal feeling as well as an economic 
feeling.“ 

Now that he has shown the world that 
he can cut the mustard on his own, Jimmy 
Hoffa has a hankering to be invited back 
into the respectability and companionship 
of the AFI-CIO. He made this very clear 
at the convention. Jimmy has also made 
it clear, however, that he’s not about to be 
had easily. Asked whether the Teamsters 


would give up their efforts to organize the 


unorganized in all jurisdictions if they were 
readmitted to the federation, he replies, 
“We will not go back into the AFL-CIO and 
be restricted in organizing. That we will 
never do.” But whether this be bravado— 


or horse trading—-remains to be seen. Hoffa 


says he plans to increase from 3,000 to 5,000 
the Teamsters’ staff of well-paid organizers. 
But this could be a form of demand bid 
on the part of the Teamsters. 

YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THOSE YOU NEED 


Asked who will be the next president of 
the AFL—CIO, Jimmy says, “I would think 
that Joe Keenan (of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers) or 
Walter Reuther would be the choice. I think 
that Joe Keenan would be the best man 
because he’s a very good politician and 
would be able to hold them together. I 
don’t think Reuther could hold the federa- 
tion together.” 

As to whether Joe Keenan, if elected, would 
invite the Teamsters back into the AFL-CIO, 


Jimmy says rather thoughtfully, “I don’t 


know what Joe would do. I Know that Joe 
would try to unify the American labor move- 
ment. Joe recognizes that employees, no 
matter how much they may hate each other, 
never expel people from their associations. 
They sit down, discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, even though they go their own way at 
the end of the meeting. I think that’s what 
Joe would do. It wouldn’t be a personal 
question with Joe. Matter of fact, I don’t 
think it would be a personal question with 
Reuther if he became president.“ 

Asked whether he thinks Reuther would 


have him back, Jimmy says, “I would believe, 


it; -I would believe it in due time, yes, 
Reuther’s a politician. Politics necessarily 
means that you can’t have the choice of who 
you associate with, but you associate with 


those who you need to become a winner.” 


Passing on to even more exalted political 
levels, Hoffa assessed the performance to date 
of President John F. Kennedy, blamed by 
the teamsters for what they like to call the 


ig the market. The best evidence is that when | 
1 General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler tried to | 
1 stay out of the compact field, it wasn't | 
3 Romney that forced them into it, but rather | 
4 from Europe that really forced the big three ee | 
into compact automobiles. It wasn’t the Su- | 
es preme Court of the United States that pro- 

a tected the consumer against inferior prod- 
He ucts of any one of the automobile com- 
a panies, but rather it was competition that 
4 forced them to have products of the best 
| mobile industry. The same goes for steel | 
or any other commodity. 
“The public knows far better than any- 
body in thig country what they'll buy and 
4 N what they won't buy. The public’s a pretty 
muart operation. That's the dinerence v | 
se tween being big and little. Satisfying the — .... — | 
public. 
J. For the next bargaining go-round in 1964 
. Jimmy plans to stress fringes rather than 
ay wages. But as to wages in the next 10 to 7 ; 
15 years, “They'll be double.” 
} Despite rising wage costs, the price of 
ay transportation will go down, Hoffa thinks, 
a Because “railroads are going to merge. Truck 
4 lines wil merge, and as you have bigger 
truck lines, bigger railroads, less truck lines, 
“4 less railroads, the more full loads you will 
. handle by the same number of trucks, or even 
i 
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Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin bill. Jimmy says 
reflectively, Watching him in these Khru- 
shchev meetings, and watching what he has 
did since he was inaugurated, I would ques- 
tion whether or not he will be able to coordi- 
nate himself as an administrator with the 
rest of Government, or rather be determined 
to be an individualist. And you cannot be 


an individualist when you're heading up an 


organization, but you have to be a coordina- 
tor, and flexible, to hold responsible, intelli- 
gent people around you. Because when 
they're slighted, they'll leave you, and you 


get secondary people around you.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnec 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; Los- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approva: of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and D is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangemént of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 


tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 


of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 


p.m., to insure publication the following 
morn 


ing. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 


Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 


addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 


. Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 


which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee:. 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup.of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 


This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or 
limitations, which shall be 

diately following the lead items as indicated 


printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance. 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered. 
as à single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be : 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has —— 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the n 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly — in the RECORD. 
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